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An INNOVATION in 16mm sound projector de- equipment field. As far ahead as its striking 
velopment . . . the new, sleek Victor “60” com- appearance are the new engineering refinements 
bines modern design and many new mechanical which provide simplicity of operation and peak 
improvements. It is truly the finest_teaching performance for classroom or for auditorium. 
tool in audio-visual education. 
As smart in appearance as today’s airplane lug- Learn about this teaching triumph by writing 
gage — with its light-weight, aluminum case today for booklet describing “The New Victor 
and matching speaker — the Model “60” fur- 60” — a booklet of good counsel in making the 
ther affirms Victor leadership in the 16mm correct sound movie equipment selection. 





VICTOR 


ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


A DIVISION OF CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 
Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 

New York © Chicago 

Distributors throughout the World 
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The Sloan Automatic Flushing System is designed prin- 
cipally for the automatic operation of Sloan urinal Flush 
Valves—and is adaptable to o/d as well as new installa- 
tions. a 

With Automatic Flushing in public or semi-public 
toilet rooms, neglect to flush urinals is entirely eliminated 
—more hygienic conditions assured—and better house- 
keeping of the toilet room encouraged on the part of 
building tenants, company employees, customers and 
the public. 

In special installations such as sanitariums, hospitals, 
institutions and prisons, the responsibility of the indi- 
vidual to operate the flush valve is entirely eliminated 
with Automatic Flushing. 

For further information, or information on your spe- 
cific installation, write to the Sloan Valve Company, or 
address the Sloan representative in your territory. 


chicago 24, illinois 
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THE NEW 





THE RIGHT WINDOW FOR THE PURPOSE 
The above illustration shows how distinc- 
tive fenestration is accomplished in a 
school library with Standard Fencraft In- 
termediate Projected Window, Type 416. 
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STANDARDIZED FENCRAFT 


FAMILY OF 
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INTERMEDIATE WINDOWS 


CASEMENT .. . PROJECTED... COMBINATION 


” 


There’s a look of character and 
distinction in these beautiful new 
Fenestra Fencraft Windows. 


Assembled from high-grade case- 
ment sections—fitted with fine hard- 
ware—constructed by Fenestra crafts- 
men—these quality windows offer a 
new opportunity for finer fenestration 
in the buildings you are planning 
today. 


In all three groups of Fencraft 
Windows—Casement, Projected and 
Combination—muntin lines are 
slender and graceful, providing better 
daylighting and vision. Ventilator ar- 
rangements are designed for excellent 
air control. In the over-all functions of 
a good window, these new Fencraft 
Windows surpass the best of the past. 


They surpass in economies, too. 
Concentration of production on stand- 





ard types and sizes results in high 
values with marked savings. And 
there are installation economies in the 
use of uniform installation details fox 
many types of windows, and from the 
co-ordination of window sizes with 
collateral masonry. 


From the three groups of Fencraft 
Windows, you may choose exactly the 
right window for the particular pur- 
pose and architectural characteristics 
of the building—Casement for one, 
Projected for another, Combination 
for a third. These groups provide a 
wide choice in amount and control 
of ventilation. 


Fencraft Windows are now being 
manufactured, on order, for many 
types of schools in many localities. 
For detailed information, call the 
local Fenestra representative, or mail 
coupon below. 


Dept. AS-3 
2256 East Grand Bivd., 
Detroit 11, Michigan 


Name 
Company. 


Address 


Detroit Steel Products Company, 


Please send me data on types‘and sizes of the new 
Fencraft family of Fenestra Windows: 
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MUCH DEPENDS ON THESE —s" 


Of prime importance in a school building is the safety of 
the occupants. Without it, beauty and comfort and conven- 
ience become valueless. 


A vital part of a building’s safety is safe exit—the positive 
assurance that the occupants can get out quickly and easily, 
no matter what the emergency. 


That is a problem which can be settled easily, simply, and 
at surprisingly low cost. It is merely a matter of insisting 
that every exit door be equipped with the world’s top qual- 
ity fire and panic exit devices . . . the fast, sure, safe devices 


prin 


VON DUPRIN DIVISION, VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


of drop-forged bronze which carry the name 


Pon Bu 


TRADE MARK 
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Bring in daylight to speed up learning 


rge windows provide natural illumination for young 
es. The even spread of daylight cuts out sharp 
idows, eliminates glare, makes vision easier for 
sk work or blackboard lectures. Thus, children 
irn faster. 

When glazed with Thermopane*, large daylighting 
andows are practical for modern schools. This 
mplete ““windowpane that insulates” keeps rooms 
rmer in winter without excessive heat loss. Actual 
e from Iceland to Mexico has proved its insulating 
ciency in all climates. 


Thermopane’s 55 standard sizes meet most archi- 
tectural requirements for new construction or modern- 
ization. This transparent multiple-pane unit is factory- 
fabricated and can be installed similarly to a single 
light of glass. 

When your architect specifies Thermopane, ask him 
to check the nearest L-O-F Distributor for delivery 
dates of this popular insulating window. For further 
information, write for our latest Thermopane literature 
and Don Graf Technical Sheets. Libbey'Owens:Ford 
Glass Company, 2037 Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 3, O. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








LIBBEY’ OWENS - FORD 
a Gpedl Name GLASS 
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Oil Fired, 
Heavy Duty 


KEWANEE 


Typical set-up of a 
Kewanee Oil Fired, 
Heavy Duty Firebox & 
Boiler as used by the | 
U.S. Army and Navy for 
numerous installations. 


KEWANE 


wavy bury STEEL BOILERS 


Under the strain of extra strenuous 
service this Kewanee Series... 
whether used for power, process 
steam or heating ... remains on the 
‘job many additional years deliver- 


ing steam at minimum costs. 











KEWANEE, BOILER CORPORATION 


KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 
Branches in 60 Cities—Eastern District Office: 40 West 40th Street, New York City 18 
Division of American Rapiator & Standard Sanitary conroration 











March ’ 








For mechanical firing with Oil, Gas 
and Coal, or for hand firing, Heavy 
Duty Kewanees are made in sizes 
to produce from 10 to 304 Horse 
Power at steam working pressures of 
100, 125 and 150 pounds. 
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Herman Nelson 
Unit Ventilator 
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Bul” .. proper classroom 


air conditions are 
vastly more important 


to the school child 





Sending your voice over an invisible infra-red ray of light is now possible, 
but still in an experimental stage and thus of little practical value. 


On the other hand, School Authorities and Architects all over America real- 
ize the importance of maintaining proper classroom air conditions to safe- 
guard the health of children entrusted to their care. 


Today — as during the past 27 years — Herman Nelson Unit Ventilators 
are the first choice of School Authorities when selecting equipment to main- 
tain desired classroom air conditions. Thousands of installations have proved 
that Herman Nelson Unit Ventilators provide superior results as well as greater 
operating economy. 


If you are planning a new construction or modernization project, trained 
Herman Nelson Product Application Engineers will assist with practical as 
well as technical information in the solution of your heating and ventilating 
problems. 


HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 


for 40 years manufacturers of quality heating and ventilating products 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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ASSOCIATED ENGINEERS, INC. 
Joseph C. Lewis, President 
ARCHITECTURAL AND ENGINEERING 
SERVICES FOR EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 
230 E. Berry St. Fort Wayne 2, Ind. 


BEHEE & KRAHMER 


ARCHITECTS 


27 Washington St. Newark, N. J. 


F. E. BERGER & R. L. KELLEY 


ARCHITECTS 


Spedalizing in 
EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 


CHAMPAIGN ILLINOIS 


Boyum, Schubert & Sorensen 
Architects & Engineers 
Complete Architectural and Engineering Service 
Schools, Hospitals, Public Buildings. 


308 Hoeschler Bldg. 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 


300 Exchange Bldg. 
Winona, Minnesota 


BRENDER & VAN REYENDAM 


Engineer M. Am. Soc. C.E. and Architect A.1.A. 
School Surveys — Planning — Design 
of School Systems 


Box 712 WAYNE, MICHIGAN 


T. H. BUELL & CO. 
ARCHITECTS 


DENVER, COLO. 


WALTER BUTLER COMPANY 


General Contractor 


Macabee Bidg. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Minnesota Bldg. 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


A. C. Eschweiler, F.A.1.A. C. F. Eschweiler, A.1.A. 
A. C. Eschweiler, Jr., ALA. T. L. Eschweiler, A.1.A. 


ESCHWEILER and ESCHWEILER 


ARCHITECTS 
720 East Mason St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


LOUIS H. GERDING 


ARCHITECT 
STRAWN A. GAY — Assocate 


COMPLETE ARCHITECTURAL AND ENGINEERING 
SERVICE FOR EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 


708 LaSalle St. Ottawa, Illinois 


JOS. C. GODDEYNE, A.B.,B.S.A.E. 


ARCHITECT 


Complete Personalized Professional Service 
Architectural — Engineering — Mechanical Work 


Bay City Bank Building Bay City, Michigan 


WILLIAM G. HERBST 
and Associates 


ARCHITECTURAL AND ENGINEERING SERVICE 
Educational Building 
Consultants to School Offidals 


1249 N. FRANKLIN PL. MILWAUKEE 2, WIS. 


Warren S. Holmes Company 
Architects and Engineers specializing in 
School and College Buildings 


2300 Olds Tower Bidg. Lansing 8, Mich. 


Office of 
WILLIAM BOYD HUFF, A.1.A. 
School Building Consultants 


ARCHITECTURE — ENGINEERING 
1050 N. Main St. Akron, Ohio 





WM. B. ITTNER, INC. 
Architects — Engineers 
Contemporary School Planning 
Board of Education Building St. Louis, Mo. 


GILBERT A. JOHNSON 
ARCHITECT 
Specializing in Educational Buildings 


Architect for Rockford Board of Education 
1921-1940 


ROCKFORD -:- ILLINOIS 


WILLIAM ARILD JOHNSON 
and Associates 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 
Specializing in contemporary school planning. 
Ist Nat'l Bank Bidg. 
Ist Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


Everett, Washington 
Bellingham, Wash. 


ERNEST J. KUMP COMPANY 
SCHOOL PLANNING CONSULTANTS 
Architecture — Engineering 


251 KEARNY ST. SAN FRANCISCO 8, CALIF. 


Wm. R. McCoy, A.A. —_—D. Clarence Wilson, A.1.A. 


McCOY & WILSON 
ARCHITECTS 
School Buildings A Specialty 
Rooms 201-206— 11082 Main Street 
MT. VERNON ILLINOIS 








a 


McGUIRE & SHOOK 
ARCHITECTS 
Specialists in Design of Educational Bui ding, 
Consulting Service to School Officic 
INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
RAYMOND A. ORPUT 
and Associates 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
Educational Building Specialists 


Suite 620, Empire Building 
School Architect Rockford. Illini: 


OTIS & GRIMES 
Architects 


Designing, Engineering, Consulting 


Services for Schools 
Tyler Bldg. Louisville 2, Ky. 


PERKINS & WILL 
ARCHITECTS — ENGINEERS 
Counsel for School Boards 
Long Range School Programs, Surveys 
309 W. Jackson Bivd. Chicago 6, Ii 


BOYD E. PHELPS, INC. 
ARCHITECTS — ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Design of Modern Educational 
Buildings 


BRINCKMANN BLDG. MICHIGAN CITY, IND 


C. GODFREY POGG! 


ARCHITECT 
Elizabeth 


Office Phone 5710 Main 


JOHN A. SCRIBBINS 
ARCHITECT 
Specializing in Education Buildings 
504 Bondi Building Galesburg. Iilinoh 


REGINALD E. MARSH 
Announces the dissolution of the firm 
Tooker & Marsh and his assodation with 

STARRETT AND VAN VLECK 
ARCHITECTS 
267 Fifth Ave., New York 









DONALD J. STEWAFT 


ARCHITECT 
222 Central Bidg. 


VANCOUVER WASH |NGTON 
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SUMMER 
MODERNIZATION 


Winter winds may still be howling, but in a few 
brief months it will be vacation time again. One of 
the projects that should receive top attention dur- 
ing the summer months is the condition of the 
sanitary facilities in your school. With stepped-up 
enrollments and longer periods, the need for ade- 
quate plumbing is increased. Perhaps you are plan- 
ning to enlarge your washrooms, or you may be 


at work on the plans for a new school. 


Regardless of what you need in sanitary equip- 
ment, you will find the complete Crane line can 
meet your requirements. Above all, this line is of 
highest quality—built for the unusually tough serv- 
ice to be expected in any public washroom installa- 
tion. Discuss your plans with your Crane Dealer, 


Crane Branch or Crane Wholesaler. 


CRANE CoO., 


VALVES e 


C9261 Cristal 
Drinking Fountain 


1-300 Yorkshire Lavatory 


f 
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3-460 Rapidway Closet 


7-50 Sanitor Urinal 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE.,CHICAGO 5 


PLUMBING AND HEATING 
FITTINGS e 


PIPE 


_ NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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WEAR AND TEAR 
HAVE NO TERRORS 
for 


School floors have to be tough to stand 
up under the year-in-year out pounding 
and scraping of thousands of eager 
young feet. Yet years from now TER- 
RAZZO will be just as attractive as it 
is when first installed — TERRAZZO 


actually improves with wear. 


Durability and unequalled design pos- 
sibilities for floors, walls, stairways 
make TERRAZZO the perfect School 


installation. 


It’s economical! Cost is low. . . re- 
placements are eliminated . . . easy to 
clean, its upkeep is cut almost to 
nothing. Smooth, safe, sanitary vet 
colorful, gay and attractive. You 
owe it to your community to know 


TERRAZZO, 


Plan Your TERRAZZO School Requirements 
with this 


FREE ALLA. KIT 


This . fact-filled handy kit 
will show you how and 
why TERRAZZO is ideal 
for every type of School 
installation, 


THE NATIONAL TERRAZZO AND 
MOSAIC ASSOCIATION, INC. 











‘i gymnasium is the “parlor” of your school. 
To retain its attractive appearance, to assure clean- 
liness and economical maintenance, the floor finish 
must be preserved. Formerly this was almost im- 
possible, because cleaners used to remove unsightly 
marks made constantly by scuffing shoes were gen- 
erally injurious to the finish. 
But now there is a tried and 
proved method of removing 
and preventing shoe marks 
plays a economically and safely. It’s 
leading role the Churchill Romp-On 
Cleaner Method—guaranteed 
to bring the results so ur 
gently needed. Less than 30 
minutes per day are required 
to keep a gym floor beautifully clean—always fre: 
from black shoe marks. And the finish is proper]; 
preserved without making the floor dangerously 
slippery! 
For the sake of your gym and those who use it 
write today for complete details on the Churchil 
Romp-On Cleaner Method. No cost or obligation 


“‘Environment 


in Education’”’ 











CHURCHILL MAI 


GALESBUR 


MANUFACTURERS OF SUPERIOR FLOOR AND 
BUILDING MAINTENANCE MATERIALS AND 10015 
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Fae or 
Aturn ef Metever gives = REGULAR SPRAY for 


- NEEDLE SPRAY for 
STIMULATION 


RELAXATION 











FLOOD SPRAY for 
NO-SPLASH RINSE 


Maintenance Men, Athletic Directors, Students .. . 


ALL VOTE FOR THE ANYSTREAM 


\nystream Shower Heads always deliver a full shower 
pattern, pleasing both users and maintenance person- 
nel. In the flood position, the Anystream passes off 
pipe-scale and sediment—making it unnecessary for the 
user to tamper with the head or the maintenance 
y engineer to clean out the face plate. A turn of the ad- 
; justing lever does the trick. | 
As shown in the sketches, the Anystream is really ¥ 
; three showers in one. Athletic directors and athletes 

ire finding it an important adjunct to modern hygiene 
D ind training programs. 

Anystream Shower Heads are again available, with- 
ut delay, for new installations or modernization of 
id. Like all Speakman quality showers and fixtures, 
‘hey are distributed nationally through plumbing 
upply dealers and plumbing contractors. 





ie : SPEAKMAN 


SHOWERS AND FIXTURES 


> AND “The best in brass since 1869” 
1 00L$ SPEAKMAN COMPANY, WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
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“PLL GIVE YOU FOUR FOR ONE!”’ said the Syncretized Air Man. ‘‘Odds?’’ asked the 
architect. ‘No, advantages. | see you're ready to put mechanical ventilation into your schoolhouse 
plans. And I'll bet you're thinking only of heating and ventilating. Now, | have here a classroom 
ensemble that answers not one but four basic demands. First, the Nesbitt Syncretizer Unit 
Ventilator supplies clean tempered outdoor air at all times to occupied classrooms and 
maintains the desired room temperature without cold drafts or overheating. Second, it does 
all this with sizable fuel savings. Third, the integrated steel Classroom Shelving and 
Cabinets provide adequate storage facilities. Fourth, the entire ensemble has 
functional beauty, modern design. And what do we call this health conditioning 


unit? The Nesbitt Package. Why not put it in the plans!’ 


Send for Publication 249 


THE NESBITT 


THE NESBITT PACKAGE IS MADE BY JOHN J. NESBITT, INC., PHILADELPHIA 36, PA., AND SOLD BY NESBITTS AND AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATIO! 
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The Schools 
and the Salesman 


The schools must look to the business world 
for the many things which go into and about the 
school plant. Thus, the school authorities neces- 
sarily come into contact with the representatives 
of industrial and commercial houses. The sales- 
man comes upon the scene. Books, teaching 
devices, and materials for school-plant operation 
must be selected and bought. Utility, quality, 
and price determine purchases. 


While in a well-ordered school system, the 
salesman is not permitted to enter the school 
buildings and molest the teachers and pupils, 
he has the privilege of dealing with accredited 
executives and department heads. And here it 
may be said that the commercial representative 
who seeks to supply the needs of the schools and 
who approaches his task in a constructive and 
honorable way is usually gladly seen by the 
school official. Both have in mind as the ultimate 
motive of their contacts the welfare of the school 
— of the child who is served by the school. 


One phase in the relations between the com- 
mercial representative and the school official 
deserves consideration. The former invariably 
has more than goods to sell. He has valuable in- 
formation to give. The bookman of today is an 
exceptionally well-informed schoolman, with 
teaching and administrative experience and with 
keen insights on educational conditions and 
trends. He can give professional help to the alert 
official. The modern supply salesman too has had 
teaching or engineering or building-management 
experience. The new audio-visual aids, the new 
classroom furniture, shop equipment, laboratory 
materials — all involve technical improvements 
which the salesman must have mastered and 
concerning which he can give help. 


The commercial representative, be he book- 
man or supply salesman, who not only promotes 
the interests of his firm, but who also comes 
in the capacity of an adviser and co-worker, tact- 
ful, honorable, and helpful to the prospective 
buyer, should always be a welcome visitor in 
the schools and board-of-education rooms. Such 
a salesman usually knows what a school system 
needs, and will not attempt to sell anything 
which cannot be used to advantage. 
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MACK SCHOOL BUSES 
GUARD AMERICAS y 
MOST PRECIOUS CARGOES < 


Sale 


In both design and manufacture, Mack standard school buses con- 





form to the severest safety requirements of the most progressive 
states. Moreover, they provide the extra stamina and long service life which come 
from Mack’s experience as the country’s oldest bus manufacturer. 

Safety in school buses goes farther than specifications — it calls for highest design- 
ing and manufacturing standards. For instance, every vital running part that goes 
into the Mack school bus is carefully engineered and built to serve that purpose. It 
contains no makeshifts, no compromises in motive and braking power or strength 
and stability of frame and running gear. 

When planning your next school bus purchases, let Mack show you how greater 
safety, as well as greater dependability and over-all economy, is built into Mack 


school buses. 


MACK MANUFACTURING CORPORATION SCHOOL BUSES 


Empire State Building « New York 1, N. Y. 
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Vocational Education Changes 
in War's Crucible Benjamin J. Novak* 


\merican School has gone untouched 
il war. “All the anxieties, anticipa- 
ind tragedies that entered the homes 

boys and girls were reflected in 
life. All the changes, demands, and 
ed tempo of industry affected our 
program and our industrial rela- 


tions. ' The emotional stresses and other 
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logical manifestations reflected in a 
plunged into war left their marks 
tudents and teachers. Educational 
ess,” under such circumstances, could 
ind did not, “proceed as usual.” 
entry of increased numbers of 
rs into the labor ranks contributed 
reased truancy and delinquency on 
art of their consequently improperly 
ised children. The hungry cries of the 
market lured many young people pre- 
irely from schools. High wages and 
rvised spending by these young 
are resulting in an unwholesome 
logical development. The postwar 
n is certain to bode ill to these 
ially educated and relatively un- 
youth. Many students, and some 
rs, have been spending long, arduous 
in afterschool employment, to the 


accompanying detriment of health, alert- 


ness 
stab 
after 
acti\ 
nece 
time 
assu 
othe 
fort 


school achievement, and nervous 
vy. The teacher who was working 
chool could not participate in the 
es which are so immeasurably more 
ry and helpful to students in war- 
The inevitable result has been the 
tion of excessive burdens by the 
eachers not so employed, or an un- 
te curtailment of activity programs. 


Loss of Teachers 


ased living costs have lost many 
s permanently to industry. In many 
acher turnover and shortages have 
critical, requiring widespread em- 
t of inexperienced student teachers, 
people withdrawn from retirement, 
Dobbins Vocational-Technical School, Phila- 
Pa. 
od Baker, principal, Dobbins Vocational-Tech- 
1, Philadelphia, Pa., in foreword of Principal's 
‘S. 





and professionally unequipped persons 
from varied sources. Many otherwise estim- 
able people discovered ruefully, and some 
students gleefully, the falsity of the prev- 
alent assumption that “anyone can teach.” 
This situation makes apparent the critical 
necessity for measures making teaching 
attractive to desirable young prospects. 
Broader and more wholesomely optimistic 
attitudes are required by the teaching pro- 
fession as a group, and by school boards. 
The shamefully low salaries which have 
been so common, especially in smaller 
districts, must, by sound financing, be in- 
creased to an adequate level — and 
maintained. 

The end of the war is already bringing 
back to teaching some of those who left 
for industry and the armed forces. This 
should prove helpful during the present 
postwar transition period, now that school 
populations are again growing. As the in- 
creased wartime birthrate makes itself felt 
in the elementary schools a few years 
hence, there is little prospect of a propor- 
tionate growth in the teaching force, the 
number of people training as teachers hav- 
ing declined during the war years. 

The war has been responsible for numer- 
ous educational hardships and retrench- 





Buffing and polishing. 
15 


ments beyond those briefly outlined. These 
will, it is hoped, prove to be temporary. 
Far more significant in scope and perma- 
nence are seen to be the benefits. Of these 
war-induced gains, the vocational education 
field seems to have claimed a major share. 


The War Benefits Vocational Education 


While scientific research was expensively 
engaged in feverish activity on radar, syn- 
thetic rubber, jet propulsion, atomic energy, 
and a host of less spectacular, but equally 
important problems, no less important were 
the unprecedented demands for mechanics 
and other types of trained labor. Almost 
immediately the facilities of vocational 
schools were made available, without stint, 
for large-scale training. Housewives and 
other beginners were taught single indus- 
trial and technical skills. Skilled and semi- 
skilled workers were “refreshed” in old 
techniques and enabled to master new pro- 
duction methods. During the five-year exis- 
tence of this war-production training pro- 
gram, which ended in June, 1945, more than 
11,000,000 persons owed their training to 
vocational education.” 

During a part of this period the facil- 
ities and personnel of vocational education 
programs were operating on virtually a 
24-hour basis six days a week. This in- 
estimably valuable educational feat was 
accomplished while many of the academic 
high school facilities were standing help- 
lessly on the side lines. The result has 
been an awakening of long overdue respect 
for the worth of vocational education. 
Certainly the millions of trainees know 
and appreciate our vocational schools. 

Industries, many of which previously 
were skeptical or contemptuous of voca- 
tional school educational products, early 
in the war began to beat a path to their 
doors, begging for workers with needed 
specific skills. Very soon “in-plant” train- 
ing courses were organized by vocational 
educators, at the invitation of industry. 
This close interworking of vocational 


We Trained 11,500,000,” American Vocational Journal, 
June, 1945, p. 7. 
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schools and industry has greatly increased 
their mutual understanding and co-oper- 
ation. No vocational program can be sound, 
or even survive, without collaboration with 
industry. 

Foremen and experienced workers in 
industries were assigned to the training 
of newcomers, either in vocational schools 
or on the job. These “novice” instructors 
are generally the better foremen for their 
teaching experience. In any event, it is 
safe to assume that they are now more 
sympathetic with the problems of educa- 
tion. A few have developed so great an 
interest in teaching as to be preparing 
themselves for permanent careers in the 
field. This infusion of ‘new blood” is 
likely to be advantageous. 

New equipment was necessarily brought 
into the vocational schools. Valuable admin- 
istrative experience was gained by those 
responsible in setting up specialized equip- 
ment and in altering and organizing school 
shops. Much useful and expensive equip- 
ment was provided by the Federal Govern- 
ment. A good deal of this is remaining for 
the use of the local vocational schools, 
enabling them to expand their service to 
the regular day students. Some of this also 
is replacing local equipment which has 
depreciated at an accelerated rate by the 
12- to 24-hour daily use. 

Co-operative work® plans, which always 
have been an integral part of vocational 
education, required by the George-Deen 
Act which subsidizes distributive education, 
and included in most other types of voca- 
tional education, were expanded. Many 
high schools introduced schoolwork activ- 
ities for the first time, as a means of 
retaining students who otherwise might 
leave school altogether. The educational 
value of this close association of school 
and job will very probably insure its 
survival. 


Hardships Produced by War 


It must not be thought, however, that 
the effects of the war have altogether 
benefitted the regular day school students. 
It has produced hardships as well. 

Administrators, working frantically to 
organize and maintain war-production 
training activities, under almost incredible 
handicaps, inevitably neglected many 
supervisory and other usual activities. The 
many day school teachers who taught after- 
school and evening classes, or who worked 
in industry, found their energies and ini- 
tiative reduced for serving day classes. 
Afterschool activities and professional 
improvement in the form of professional 
courses, and shop and curriculum revision 
were, for the time being, abandoned. The 
participation of many teachers in modern 
industry, in many cases after a long 
absence, and in others a first contact, 
should contribute to improved teaching. In 





*Benjamin J. Novak, ‘“‘Out-of-School Work in Industrial 
Education,” Industrial Arts and Vocational Education, 
May, 1944, pp. 186-187. 


a few instances critical labor demands of 
specialized types very nearly crowded out 
physically some day school classes. Short- 
ages of materials had a similar, happily 
temporary, effect. 

All secondary schools lost many young 
people through enlistment in the armed 
forces, or in employment. Often the regular 
students questioned the length of their 
course, whereas the war production 
trainee was “educated” in a period of 
weeks, or at most, several months.* It was 
difficult at first to get the young people to 
comprehend the fundamental distinction 
between long-term vocational training and 
the short-term training in_ essentially 
narrow operational skills. In some voca- 
tional schools certain courses, such as 
printing, painting, plumbing, and food 
merchandizing, became wartime “casual- 
ties,’ the student demand being for 
machine-shop, welding and other metal 
trades. This unhealthy unbalance of voca- 
tional choice cannot be attributed solely 
to war influences. Much of the responsi- 
bility lies with imperfect occupational in- 
formation and limited vocational experi- 
ences by young people entering vocational 
schools. Usually a few familiar sounding 
trades are chosen, and others, unquestion- 
ably more suited to certain individuals, are 
overlooked because of ignorance. Many 
vocational schools during the wartime 
decline in day school population introduced 
ninth-grade, and in some cases, eighth- 
grade exploratory courses. During this 
exploratory year, young people sample a 
variety of shop experiences, and are enabled 
to make a wiser choice of curriculum. This 

‘]bid., p. 187. 
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exploratory program, because of its inherent 
worth, seems destined to be retaineg 
permanently in most schools. 

Although the regular student population 
declined during the war years, the {allinc 
off generally was much less in vocationaj 
schools than it was in academic institutions 
There may be several factors to accouyny 
for this: (1) The practical nature of voca- 
tional education which served the students 
to good stead in the armed service and jp 
industry; (2) the widespread operation of 
schoolwork plans in vocational schools: 
(3) introduction of “exploratory” year; 
bringing added numbers of younger sty. 
dents to vocational schools. 

Peace is bringing back to school endless 
numbers of veterans as well as a good many 
people who had left for work, and js 
causing a good many others to stay who 
otherwise might also have gone to work. 
It will be necessary to provide more practi- 
cal instruction for those who have become 
careless and dissatisfied as a result of their 
freedom in a labor-scarce wartime ip. 
dustry. “Terminal courses” providing unit 
skills in fields like filling-station attendant, 
truck driver, waitress, and the like, are 
being organized. Students may complete 
these within a few weeks or months. 

For the next several years, the vocational 
schools will assume the major responsibility 
for educating discharged veterans as pro- 
vided in the veterans’ “Bill of Rights.” 
Although only about 2 per cent of all 
dischargees are taking advantage of edu- 
cational opportunities, approximately 50 
per cent of these choose training in the 
mechanical field.® Especial tact and under- 
standing are needed to help these veterans, 





A Chicago Class in Carpentry. 
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many ‘! whom desire quickly salable skills, 
and c!) (fe in the comparatively restrained 
schoo! «tmosphere. The housing of veterans 
upset by battle strained emotions with 
impre ionable regular day students has 
posed less problems than was expected. 
4 good proportion of war training instruc- 
tors and Shop facilities have been converted 
sicces-{ully to this type of instruction. 

The mushroom growth of industry during 
the wor thrust many inexperienced persons 
into positions of industrial foremen and 
super sors. Federal funds provided short, 
intensive “Training Within Industry” 
courses for these people. The instruction 
included elements of teaching, practical 
psychology, labor problems, industrial 
organization, and other pertinent material. 
\any |arge industries have installed perma- 
nent -upervisory training directors, they 
havine realized the value of this instruction 
for all supervisors. Many of these training 
supervisors have been taken from the ranks 
of teaching. Our vocational schools are in 
a favorable position to provide supervisory 
training courses for industrial concerns 
which are too small to maintain their own 
training program. 


Conclusions 

Ihe war years have caused both in- 
tangible and concrete modifications in voca- 
tional education programs: 

|. \WVar-production training programs 
have developed administrative experience, 
teachers, shops, and equipment, much of 
which is now being used to advantage in 
education for veterans. The principal or 
co-ordinator who was compelled to find 
equipment and teachers to set up new 
shops, has learned to be courageous and 
realistic in meeting new situations and is 
less relunctant to innovate. 

2. War-production training programs 
have thrust into the classroom from in- 
dustry new methods in welding and other 
production procedures. 

3. Increased emphasis has been placed 
upon health and physical fitness. In many 
schools more time was scheduled for these 
activities. These changes should be retained. 

4. Closer contact has been made with 
industry, through interchange of instruc- 
tors between industry and schools, schoul 
apprenticeship programs, war-production 
training, and placement activities. 

5. Courses which were abandoned or 
neglected during the war years are being 
revived, and new offerings introduced. The 
nee’. of course, is greatest in the consumer 
eld. Instructional opportunities are needed 
in ‘elds like plumbing, painting and 
decorating, merchandising, printing, 
dom: stic service, child care, air condition- 
ing «od refrigeration, and appliance repair. 
0-operative work plans need to be 
\ined while contact still is close with 
induiry. The scope of these activities 
alre: \y has narrowed alarmingly. 


Mm 


Frank, “The G. I.’s Reject Education,”’ Satur- 
ing Post, August 18, 1945, pp. 20, 102. 
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The Electrical Trades Offer Numerous Opportunities. 


7. Eighth and ninth grade exploratory 
years have been established within the 
framework of vocational programs. Along 
with this is needed an expansion of the 
proper type of vocational information and 
counseling in all schools. 

8. An immediate opportunity exists for 
vocational schools to develop and offer 
industrial supervisory training courses. This 
must be done before industrial co-operation 
and interest lags.® 

9. The necessity is recognized for a 
return to greater supervision of instruc- 
tion, and expanded opportunities for after- 
school activities by the regular school 
population. 

10. War-production training programs 
have left schools provided with equipment 
and new methods and ideas for moderniza- 
tion of instruction. 

11. Instructional equipment and aids 
such as machinery, aircraft, and other 
vehicles, projectors, films, charts, and 
other materials have been “inherited”’ 
from army and navy surpluses. Such mate- 
rials, used with discretion, will do much 
to strengthen instruction.’ 

12. Vocational education’s contribution 
has won vastly increased prestige. In the 
immediate future it is certain to expand 
its field of service. 

13. The increased interest of girls and 
women in industrial education springing 
from wartime labor shortages of men may 
have a lasting effect, despite postwar 


*Benjamin J. Novak and Richard W. Hartmann, ‘‘Where 
Are Our Schools in Foreman Training?’’ Industrial Arts 
and Vocational Education, Jan., 1947, pp. 17-19. 

TBenjamin J. Novak, “Methods of Teaching Science in 
Vocational Schools,” Industrial Arts and Vocational Edu- 
cation, May, 1945, p. 195. 


changes. “The schools have noted that 
except for a relatively few occupations in 
which unusual qualities of physique and 
stamina are required, women are equal 
to men in their abilities to do routine 
mechanical tasks.’”’* They also seem poten- 
tially competent to master the more skilled 
industrial processes should the opportunity 
be offered. 

14. School shop manufacturing of “live” 
products for use by government agencies, 
other schools, and industry, expanded dur- 
ing the war years. Although the end of the 
war reduced much of this, the basis has 
been laid for its continuation. The judicious 
use of “live” work is a valuable educational 
practice that must not be abandoned. 

15. The wartime shortage of engineering 
assistants, laboratory technicians, design 
draftsmen, and other skills on a_ sub- 
professional level, accelerated the growth 
of vocational technical courses. These 
courses extend some two years beyond the 
twelfth grade, and emphasize applied 
mathematics, science, and the technical and 
laboratory features of the vocation. 

16. As a result of war, the public has 
come to think of the vocational school as a 
convenient place where they may report 
at almost any time of day for practical 
instruction. If they are not to be dis- 
appointed, local districts or other agencies 
must continue to finance and continue 
such expected and valued service. It would 
indeed be unfortunate not to keep faith 
with these wishes and needs of our adult 
and general public. 


Charles F. Bauder, “The Philadelphia Public Schools 
Train for the Industrial Front,” School District of Phila- 
delphia, 1944, p. 9 
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American School Law in 


The preceding installment of this article 
surveyed cases concerned with the rights 
and responsibilities of pupils, parents, and 
teachers. We now turn to school organiza- 
tion and officers at the local and state 
levels, and to school finance and property. 


School District Reorganization 


Progress in the South. A landmark of 
the year was the Florida supreme court’s 
decision sustaining the constitutionality of 
a legislative act consolidating the school 
districts of Dade County into one district, 
subject to approval by the voters of the 
combined territory, and making the new 
district primarily liable for outstanding 
indebtedness of the ten former districts. 
This decision was the result of a rehearing 
in which the court reversed its own former 
decision in the same case, and is notable 
because of the remarkably convincing state- 
ment on behalf of the necessity and legality 
of the measure by Justice Thomas, who 
wrote the opinion of the court. “If no such 
general plan can be effectuated,’ said he, 
“the school districts of a county may well 
become static, once they have erected 
buildings or incurred indebtedness or ac- 
cumulated funds. This would be detri- 
mental, if not ruinous, to an educational 
program because it would preclude the 
educational authorities from keeping apace 
with progress.” 

Another Florida decision is also encour- 
aging. Proceeding under statutory author- 
ization, the Polk County board of public 
instruction drew a plan dividing the county 
into ten districts, each of which would have 
one or more high schools with at least 100 
pupils in grades 10 to 12 inclusive. Each 
was formed by extending an existing dis- 
trict, and would come into existence if 
approved by its own voters at an election. 
In that manner the ten districts would 
replace 37 special tax school districts into 
which the county was formerly divided. 
At the elections in 1945 four of the pro- 
jected new districts were approved by the 
voters, but the trustees of three districts 
sought an injunction to prevent them from 
being recognized, because the three plaintiff 
districts stood to lose a part of their terri- 
tory to the new districts. The supreme 
court curtly and correctly said, ““No school 
district has such a permanent right to any 
particular portion of its territory.”” 

On a similar issue in Texas, a legislative 
act of 1945 and a subsequent judgment of 
a court of civil appeals make it appear 
that an annexation of territory is lawful 

*Washington 6, D. C. 


1Fowler v. Turner (Fla.), 26 So 
2Wear v 


2d 792 (1946). 
Faulkner (Fla.), 27 So. 2d 745 (1946). 
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when approved by the voters of the entire 
enlarged district, even though rejected by 
the voters of a district slated to be ab- 
sorbed.* Even at this late day, however, 
the sailing is not always or everywhere 
smooth. For example, picture a joint rural 
high school district lying in two counties 
of Kansas. The residents of some adjoining 
territory in Graham County petitioned to 
be annexed to the district, but later some 
of them sought to withdraw their names, 
and apparently a local squabble ensued. 
The district board accepted the petition 
and got the consent of the Norton County 
superintendent of schools, but the Graham 
County superintendent refused to give a 
certificate of boundaries, necessary for 
school tax purposes; and could not be 
compelled to do so, because the state su- 
preme court held that in such a case the 
annexation is not lawful without the con- 
sent of both county superintendents.* 


County School Authorities 


County Superintendents. In Indiana, as 
often elsewhere, the county superintendent 
of schools is a state officer. His salary, how- 
ever, is not fixed by the state constitution 
or statutes, but is determined within limits 
in each county by an administrative body 
known as the county board of township 
trustees. Thus he escapes the constitutional 
mandate that the salary of any officer fixed 
by law cannot be increased during his term 
of office; and a legislative act authorizing 
the county board of township trustees to 
increase the salary is sustained as 
constitutional. 

It is in the interests of good administra- 
tion that vacancies in public offices should 
be promptly and permanently filled. Thus 
when a Georgia county superintendent was 
suspended for embezzlement, and a succes- 
sor promptly appointed for the unexpired 
term, this successor could not be ousted by 
another claimant appointed about three 
months later by the same appointing au- 
thority, after the suspended predecessor 
had been convicted and permanently 
removed.® 

County school boards. The completely 
revised constitution of Georgia proclaimed 
effective August 13, 1945, gave the county 
school district and the county board of edu- 
cation a constitutional status, beyond the 
reach of the legislature, but did not destroy 


Live Oak County Board of School Trustees v. North 
Common School District (Tex. Civ. App.), 195 S. W. 2d 
436 (1946). 

‘Lenora Rural High School v. McGuire (Kan.), 171 P. 
2d 291 (1946) 

SBenton County Council of Benton County et al. v 
State ex rel. Sparks, County Superintendent of Schools 


(Ind.), 65 N. E. 2d 116 (1946) 
*Parkerson v 


Hart (Ga.), 38 S. E. 2d 397 (1946). 
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or impair the powers of local school dis- 
tricts smaller than counties. It left the legis- 
lature free to do whatever it might choose 
with these numerous small districts.’ A 
legislative act of 1946 “merged all local 
school districts, except independent school 
districts, within a county into one school 
district, thereby substituting such con- 
solidated county school district for the 
various old local school districts.” Now 
when the Stephens County board of educa- 
tion held a successful popular election on a 
proposed bond issue for school buildings, a 
taxpayer came into court alleging that the 
constitutional limitation of the debt of any 
political subdivision to 7 per cent of its tax- 
able property assessed value would be ex- 
ceeded, because the combined debt of the 
county and the county school district 
would exceed 7 per cent of the assessed 
value of the taxable property in both juris- 
dictions. The state supreme court unan- 
imously rejected this contention, pointing 
out that the county school district is a sub- 
division quite distinct from the county, 
though it may include the same territory 
and the same people.* 


The Chief State School Officer 


Judicial power in New York State. In 
certain types of school disputes in New 
York, the aggrieved party may appeal to 
the State Commissioner of Education or to 
the courts; but the decisions of the Com- 
missioner are final. Thus when a group of 
teachers in Yonkers were involved in a ten- 
ure case, and some of them carried the 
issue to the Commissioner, who rendered 
a decision adverse to them, others of the 
same group could not later carry the same 
issue to the courts. The matter was res ju- 
dicata. The court admitted that in the first 
instance its conclusions would have been 
different from those of the Commissioner, 
but said, ‘Here judicial error, if any, in the 
Commissioner’s determinations may not be 
reviewed or corrected in court.’”® 

Accrediting authority. The Texas super- 
intendent of public instruction ruled that 
no one-room school would be recognized as 
an accredited school if it were classified 
to teach more than six grades. Accordingly 
the Freestone County board of school 
trustees on August 5, 1946 formally classi- 
fied all one-room schools, white and Negro, 
as “sixth-grade elementary schools,” there- 
by eliminating the seventh and eighth 
grades. The trustees of one of the local 


‘Wheeler Board of Trustees of Fargo Consolidated 
School District et al. (Ga.), 37 S. E. 2d 322 (1946). 


SNelms v. Stephens County School District (Ga.), 39 
S. E. 2d 651 (1946). 

°Gable v. Raftery (N. Y. Sup.), 65 N. Y. 2d 520 
(1946) 
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districts challenged the authority for this 
action unsuccessfully, for the court of civil 
appeals found that both the state superin- 
tendent and the county board were within 
their statutory powers. Concededly there 
was no express authority for the board’s 
order, but it was found to be clearly im- 
plied from a reading of all the pertinent 
statutes which are in pari materia.'° 

In relation to state school funds. When 
the Franklin school district in Williamson 
County, Tenn., allegedly discovered that 
its lawful share of state and county school 
funds had been undercomputed by the 
county superintendent for many years, re- 
sulting in an aggregate underpayment since 
1925 of some $47,000, it sued to recover 
that sum in its own name, without success. 
State apportionments to schools, said the 
state supreme court, are state funds until 
properly expended, and no district can as- 
sert any beneficial jnterest in them except 
by a suit in the name of the State Com- 
missioner of Education. School districts are 
not independent local entities, but are 
parts of a state-wide system of education.*’ 


State School Finance 

{pportionment of state moneys. Several 
state constitutions stipulate that the state 
school fund shall be apportioned according 
to the enumeration of the youth of school 
age in the respective school districts. It is 
generally understood that this requirement 
applies only to the distribution of the in- 
come of the permanent state school fund 
which is itself provided for in the state 
constitution, and does not prohibit the leg- 
islature from appropriating other moneys 
to be apportioned on other bases. Never- 
theless, when the Iowa legislature appro- 
priated $2,000,000 out of the general funds 
to reimburse school districts for transport- 
ing pupils, and $1,000,000 for supplemental 
aid to districts unable to meet a minimum 
annual educational cost of $75 per grade 
pupil and $125 per high school pupil, an 
attempt was made to invalidate the act by 
pointing to the constitution. The supreme 
court upheld the act unanimously, and took 
occasion to overrule one of its own nine- 
teenth-century decisions apparently to the 
contrary.’ 


School Taxation 

An oil company having a contract with 
the state of Texas to drill, equip, and oper- 
ate oil wells, for specified sums per well, to 
be paid only out of 75 per cent of all the 
oil and gas thus produced, saved, and 
marketed, drilled some wells in the bed of 
the Wichita River. In 1941 the board of 
school trustees of Wichita County extended 
the boundaries of four school districts on 
the river to include the river bed. The oil 


Distr Trustees of District No. 46 of Freestone 
Count County School Trustees of Freestone County 
(Tex. Civ. App.), 197 S. W. 2d 579 (1946) 

"Garner et al. v. Scales et al. (Tenn.), 194 S. W. 2d 
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company, in an action to avoid taxation, 
sought to defeat this order by contending 
that the river was navigable, and no person 
lived in the river bed. The court of civil 
appeals readily decided that the company’s 
contract with the state created a taxable 
interest in land —— river bed or otherwise 
and that the order of the school trustees 
could not be collaterally attacked in a tax 
action.’ 

Another oil company, in Oklahoma, un- 
successfully sought to enlist judicial aid in 


dictating the fiscal affairs of two small 
school districts not maintaining high 


schools. In one instance the efiort was to 
force the annual tax rate below the statu- 
tory maximum of 15 mills, and in the other 
it was to compel a district to expend its 
small building fund to pay the current tui- 
tion fees of its resident high school stu- 
dents, thereby reducing the tax rate."* 

A California decision made it clear that 
tax levies for public kindergarten purposes 
have long been authorized and encouraged 
in that state, and that since 1937 there has 
been no explicit limit on these levies as 
such, but only a statutory limitation on the 
local levies for combined elementary school 
and kindergarten purposes.'* 

The Wisconsin supreme court made nec- 
essary a sharp change in the fiscal practice 
of the board of vocational and adult edu- 
cation of the city of Superior, when it ruled 
that the limitation of one and one-half 
mills on city taxes for maintenance of voca- 
tional schools must include expenditures 


‘American Liberty Oil Company v. State (Tex. Civ 
App.). 197 S. W. 2d 381 (1946) 

“Mid-Continent Pipe Line Company et al. v. Creek 
County Excise Board (Okla.), 169 P. 2d 744 (1946) 

“Wall v. State (Cal. App.), 167 P. 2d 740 (1946) 
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for debt service as well as for current oper- 
ation. The court reached this conclusion 
after admitting that “the statutory provi- 
sions are not as clear as they could have 
been made.’”* The limitation is state-wide. 


Public School Property 


Reversion of school sites. The perennial 
question of the disposition of land granted 
for school purposes, by a deed providing 
that the title shall revert if and when the 
land ceases to be used for’ those purposes, 
continues to give rise to litigation. Ken- 
tucky held that upon abandonment for 
school purposes, evidenced by sale and re- 
moval of the school building and the ab- 
sence of any plan or affirmative intent to 
supplant it with another, the grantor under 
a reversionary clause is entitled both to the 
land and the building.’’ In Louisiana, how- 
ever, it was held that when a school lot 
reverts the owner takes the building subject 
to the obligation to reimburse the school 
district in one of two ways, either of which 
he may elect: payment for materials and 
workmanship invested in the building, or 
payment for the enhanced value of the 
land.** 

Arkansas decided that a school building 
now used only to shelter pupils while wait- 
ing for a school bus, but carefully main- 
tained for that use, has not been abandoned 
for school purposes, and therefore reversion 
cannot occur.’® Another decision also 
pointed out that generally only the grantor 
or his heirs can assert rights under a re- 
verter clause. Consequently an individual 
claiming a school site by virtue of his pur- 
chase of the adjacent farm at tax sale, but 
not claiming to be an heir of the donor of 
the site, could not maintain his claim be- 
cause ‘the right of re-entry is not alienable 
or assignable.’’?° 

Expanding concept of school plant. Pro- 
claiming its enlightened view of the modern 
public school, as manifested in other deci- 
sions of the year, the Florida supreme court 
sustained the right of a county board of 
public instruction to purchase two houses 
for use as teachers’ homes. “Athletic fields, 
gymnasiums, bus sheds, teachers’ homes, 
and many other adjuncts have been de- 
clared by the legislature to be necessary to 
an adequate public school plant. . . . In de- 
claring for such a program, the legislature 
has in unmistakable terms relegated into 
the discard some . . . provincial philosophies 
that time and experience have outmoded, 
some of which stubbornly resisted an ap- 
propriation of tax funds for public school 
purposes, ’’?? 


Significant, too, is the Missouri decision 


“State ex rel. La Rose et al. v. Buechner, City Manager 
(Wis.), 21 N. W. 2d 738 (1946) 

“Webster County Board of Education v. Wynn (Ky.), 
196 S. W. 2d 983 (1946). 

Cascio v. Depaula (La. App.), 27 So. 2d 453 (1946). 

"Rose et al. v. Marshall School District No. 17 (Ark.), 
195 S. W. 2d 49 (1946). 

*Vanndale Special School District No. 6 v. Feliner 
(Ark.), 197 S. W. 2d 731 (1946). 

"Taylor et al. v. Board of Public Instruction of La- 
fayette County (Fla.), 26 So. 2d 181 (1946). 
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that a school board may lawfully use its 
own employees in the construction, altera- 
tion, and repair of school buildings. Evi- 
dence showed that many jobs can be done 
in that manner more promptly and at less 
expense than would be possible under the 
letting of private contracts. This right of 
the board of education is not touched or 
impaired at all by the Missouri statute re- 
quiring all contracts above $50 to be let 
to the lowest bidder. Similar decisions have 
been made in recent years in Michigan, 
Virginia, and California.** The board of 
education of St. Louis, where the point 
was at issue, has a regular building main- 
tenance staff of some 160 workers in var- 
ious trades, attending to the upkeep of 
more than 150 school buildings. 

Tort responsibility. Kentucky, like many 
other states, clings to the ancient doctrine 
that public school funds cannot be diverted 
to compensate for private grievances. This 
makes the question of negligence imma- 
terial, and consequently a laborer employed 
by a county board of education in dis- 
mantling an obsolete gymnasium building 
who was injured by the falling of a scaffold 
alleged to have been in a faulty condition 
could not recover from the board for his 
injuries.** New York, which is well known 
as one of the minority of the states taking 
a more humane view, upheld the verdict of 
a jury awarding damages to a 6-year-old 
boy pupil in the Binghamton schools who 
was injured by falling from a so-called 
ramp, a piece of playground apparatus 
constructed for use by older boys under 
supervision. The accident occurred during 
the noon recess when there was no play- 
ground supervision. Younger children had 
been instructed not to use the ramp.** 

Often there is a statutory limitation on 
the period of time after the accident within 
which a claim for indemnity must be insti- 
tuted, and in New York, under a section of 
the General Municipal Law, notice of the 
claim must be sworn to and served on the 
board of education in a specified manner 
within sixty days. Thus a husband and 
wife, alleging negligent injuries to the wife, 
and not showing any reason why the limita- 
tion could not have been complied with, 
were not entitled to permission to serve the 
notice after the expiration of the prescribed 
period.”® 

Use of school buildings for community 
purposes. A section of the well-known Civic 
Center Act of California was declared un- 
constitutional and void by a divided deci- 
sion of the state supreme court, in which 
four of the justices concurred, one con- 
curred specially, and two dissented. The 
section invalidated was one permitting 
school boards to require applicants for the 


=Contracting Plumbers’ Association of St. Louis et al. 
v. Board of Education of St. Louis et al. (Mo. App.), 194 
S. W. 2d 731 (1946). 

™Thacker v. Pike County Board of Education (Ky.), 
193 S. W. 2d 409 (1946). 

“Sullivan v. City of Binghamton and Board of Educa- 
tion (App. Div.), 65 N. Y. S. 2d 838 (1946). 

*Application of Hamilton et ux. (App. Div.), 65 N. Y. 
S. 2d 569 (1946). 





Hubert Wheeler 


State Commissioner of Education 
Jefferson City, Missouri 


Hubert Wheeler, of Marshall, on January 13, 
was inducted as the first Commissioner of Educa- 
tion for Missouri, as provided under the new state 
constitution. 

Mr. Wheeler succeeds Roy @®cantlin, the last 
elected state superintendent, whose term expired 
January 13. 

Mr. Wheeler's educational background includes 
experience in every phase of the public school 
system. He has been a rural teacher, elementary 
teacher in a city school, elementary principal, county 
superintendent, and city superintendent. He holds a 
bachelor’s degree from Springfield State College, a 
master’s degree given by the State University, and 
has completed additional graduate work toward the 
doctorate in Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York. 


use of school buildings for public meetings 
to file evidence that their beliefs and pur- 
poses were not such as to be classifiable as 
“subversive.”’ Noting that the Civic Center 
Act delegates wide discretion to boards of 
education, and that “the state is under no 
duty to make school buildings available for 
public meetings,” the court took the posi- 
tion that if the privilege is withheld, it must 
be withheld without odious discrimination. 
“Since the state cannot compel ‘subversive 
elements’ directly to renounce their convic- 
tions and affiliations, it cannot make such 
a renunciation a condition of receiving the 
privilege of free assembly in a_ school 
building.’’”* 

A review of the pronouncements of the 
courts on school law in any year discloses 
to the discerning eye a panorama of folk 
history, a kaleidoscope of social change, 
and ever fresh insights into current issues 
in public education. The foregoing survey 
for 1946 does not cover all cases. It in- 
cludes only selected decisions, of which 
some, but not all, are likely to have per- 
manent significance as bench marks meas- 
uring the rising elevation of public school 
service in the esteem of the public as repre- 
sented by its highest judicial tribunals. 
Observable are gradually clearer concepts 


~ Danskin v. San Diego Unified School District (Cal.), 
171 P. 2d 885 (1946). 
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of how the public school system in modern 
America can become, even to a greater de- 
gree than heretofore, a mighty instrument 
to make effective the most enlightened and 
humane meanings of the great historic 
aspirations toward freedom, justice, equal- 
ity, tolerance, and good will among all men. 


A RURAL SCHOOL NUTRITION 
COUNCIL 
Melba Klaus 


Fountain County, Ind., is one county that 
is actually doing something about the diets of 
school children. The schools have organized a 
county Nutrition Council, a co-operative ven- 
ture and nearly every organization in the 
county is giving its support to the effort, 
probably the only one of its kind in the 
Middle West. 

Chairman Lawrence McKinney states that 
one of the council’s goals is to get a hot lunch 
program started in every county school co- 
operating with the state and national nutrition 
programs. Hoping to have every school par- 
ticipating in the program, already eight of the 
thirteen rural schools in the county are taking 
part and two of the three city schools have 
joined in. Their main idea is not just to have 
a kitchen, dining room, and food, but to have 
nutritional food cooked in an appetizing form, 
in spotless surroundings, and served in a cheer- 
ful atmosphere. Along this line, the council 
held a school cooks school for seventeen school 
cooks and six of the county’s home-economics 
teachers. It was conducted in Newton’s un- 
usually fine kitchen and dining room. 

Among the things emphasized were correct 
dishwashing technique which includes proper 
washing and _ sterilization. Lunch serving 
schools should have a safe supply of running 
hot and cold water, a good sink, proper clean- 
ing compounds, and responsible personnel. 
Proper dishwashing helps to prevent the spread 
of disease and common colds. 

To assist in planning the program, all Foun- 
tain County school children above the third 
grade will be required to fill out a score sheet 
of what they eat for a week, along with the 
extras they eat between meals. The replies are 
to be analyzed and returned to the individual 
teachers who will endeavor to see that the diet 
deficiencies are corrected. The children are to 
be taught nutrition, thus enabling them to 
practice correct eating at home too. 

Assisting in the program are persons from 
the state board of health, Purdue University, 
and the county nurse. The county’s school 
lunches cost 29 cents each, and that includes 
milk. The child pays 20 cents of the amount, 
and the government pays the remaining 9 
cents. About 90 per cent of the pupils in 
schools participating in the hot lunch programs 
take advantage of the meals. 

Fountain County’s Nutrition Council believe 
they have a plan that will work and is worth 
trying by other schools and counties who wish 
to do something about the nutritional def- 
ciency problem. 
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IDEAS 

The character of the teaching profession is de- 
termined largely by the character of the students 
admitted to teacher training institutions. 

The moral realities are the most abiding things 
in the world. 

Character, which may be defined accurately 2 
virtue, is the first purpose of a complete 
education. 
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A Difficult But Happy Experience — 





New Language: Bridge Into Tomorrow 


When I first landed in America, 14 years 
ago, I thought I spoke English. No one else 
thought so. When I asked for an address, 
people smiled and cheerfully misdirected 
me. In a restaurant I ordered chocolate 
cake and got chocolate shake. To top my 
linguistic mishaps, I failed in English at 
the entrance examinations to the Los An- 
geles Junior College. That afternoon, on 
the way home, I stopped at a restaurant 
and asked for a bowl of soup. The soup 
was served. I took one look at it, paid my 
bill, walked home, and went straight to 
bed. I was afraid my mind had become 
unhinged. Floating in the soup I had seen 
all the letters of the English alphabet. 

Since then, alphabet soup and the Eng- 
lish language have ceased to be a mystery. 
Now, with the war behind us, and air travel 
shrinking the world to a quarter its size in 
terms of time and distance, anyone may be 
in a linguistic predicament similar to mine. 

Conquest of distance will bring closer to 
us peoples with whom we have had little 
or no contact. This new proximity will 
make demands on us. Whether for aesthetic, 
business, or personal reasons, we will want 
to understand our new neighbors. To do 
that, we will have to learn one or more 
languages. English alone will no longer do. 

Esperanto was tried after World War I 
and failed. No mythical international lan- 
guage will be satisfactory now. Every 
country, especially those recently overrun 
by the Nazis, will want to assert their na- 
tional identity, express it through their 
native tongue. Even the most visionary of 
statesmen today have to recognize this fact. 


You Can Learn Languages — 
Like a Soldier 

English-speaking nations paid dearly 
for their policy of linguistic isolationism. 
While Germans and Japanese were busy 
studying English, we blandly refused to 
study Japanese or German saying that any- 
one wanting to do business with us had 
best learn our language. Only after Pearl 
Harbor did we get frantically busy with 
the study of German and Japanese. True, 
military linguists worked miracles with the 
green student timber turned over to them. 
After an intensive six weeks’ course in 
special army and navy schools, greenhorns 
chattered like natives in Japanese, Burmese, 
and other difficult languages, But unbecom- 
ing scurry could have been avoided had 
we realized sooner the importance of study- 
ing more languages than just our own. 

The speed with which foreign languages 
were taught and learned in wartime proved 
one thing conclusively — old methods of 
language study. were cumbersome, slow, 
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...A thorough knowledge of lan- 
gauges is an open door to the under- 
standing of people’s mids and hearts; 
it reveals what they know and do and 
fear and trust. It offers a bridge from 
our way of life to theirs —a bridge 
that can support a two way traffic. — 
George D. Stoddard, President, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 
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wasteful. After what the military experts 
had accomplished, we know there is no 
trick to learning a foreign language, and 
learning it quickly. Of course the speed 
with which a language is learned depends 
largely on the individual, and on how im- 
portant it is for him to learn it. The army 
and navy taught their intelligence officers 
the most difficult languages and dialects in 
six weeks. If you take more time, you can 
certainly learn them as well, or better. But 
just wanting to learn for language’s sake is 
hardly enough. You must have a definite 
aim before you. Without such an aim, in- 
terest will lag, and the edifice of study will 
crumble about your ears. 


The Approach to Study 

How long must one study to really know 
the language? Here again, you must be the 
sole judge of the linguistic dosage. If you 
want merely a working knowledge of the 
language, six to eight weeks might do. If 
you want to know it like a native, several 
months, a year or two may be needed. Also, 
the length of the course and the rigors in- 
volved depend on the method you use. 
There are many approaches to language 
study. Luckily, now all of them are easy 
ones, and like the roads to Rome, all get 
you there. 

I can appreciate the simplified current 
methods, because I learned my English the 
old-fashioned, the hard way. Fourteen 
years ago, language study in college was a 
cart-before-the-horse affair. I had to mem- 
orize rules about participles and gerunds 
long before I knew what a participle or 
gerund was. To make matters worse, I fell 
in with the so-called college crowd. Zowie, 
oh yea, and Oh baby, jostled their way 
into my vocabulary. Fortunately, slang 
made no lasting impression. Intuitively I 
sensed it was not the English I had crossed 
an ocean to learn. 

The learning was not easy. I worked 
nights and went to school days. I was tired 
and I was bewildered by the intricacies of 
the dry grammar course. But while labor- 
ing over the grammar, I started on an Eng- 
lish literature course. Instantly I knew 
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that was the English I wanted to learn. 
But to get to that treasure of adventure 
and romance, I had to first get beyond the 
stifling pale of grammar. I memorized 
whole pages from my grammar books like 
a parrot. I passed the grammar exam. 


“Natural” Method Best 

Having left the grammar behind me, I 
had a little more time to think about prac- 
tical language study. It was then I came to 
a conclusion that the system under which I 
had learned my English was all wrong. 
College professors made me learn a lan- 
guage by cold logic instead of by instinct 
and heart. The latter was the right way, I 
knew. Hadn’t I learned my native Russian, 
also French, German, and Polish in that 
way? As a child, I learned all those lan- 
guages by imitation — by ear — from my 
family and my governesses. My French 
governess sang French songs to me, chat- 
tered about anything and everything, and 
demanded that I answer in French. Right 
or wrong, I answered in French. When I 
made mistakes, she corrected me, but there 
was no conversation about grammar. My 
German governess made me love Schiller 
while teaching me the gemiitlich art of 
knitting. No grammar rules were mentioned 
until I knew the language well enough to 
understand the application of the rules. 

In current language teaching, the im- 
portance of this “natural” method is 
stressed. Especial emphasis is laid on the 
use of native teachers. Language study is 
made as easy for the student as possible. 
Among many aids open to those interested 
are Linguaphone records; foreign speaking 
clubs; free courses in night schools. In 
my day, I chose the dictionary. My 
best friend since I first set foot on 
the American soil was a fat little Eng- 
lish-Russian dictionary, circa 1853. It 
gave many inaccurate and antiquated 
translations of English words, but I 
clung to it. It gave me direct transposi- 
tions of ideas into my native Russian. 
With practically no English vocabulary on 
hand, I could not have used an all-English 
dictionary like Webster’s. There was still 
another reason why I could not have used 
it. I could not afford it. 


Study the Dictionary 

When I built up my vocabulary and a 
dictionary fund, I bought a big, fat Web- 
ster. Using it was like a fascinating game. 
In its wonderful encyclopedic melee, an il- 
lustrated dictionary is much like an old 
attic: merrily you read on, progressing 
from the meringue glacée, through Michael- 
mas, on to the musk ox. Besides teaching 
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me the true meaning of words, the nice 
fat book started my mind freewheeling. It 
made me think of many things which would 
not have occurred to me before. I discov- 
ered that Esquerra had nothing to do with 
equines, but was “. . . a Catalan middle 
class party consisting largely of petty 
bourgeois.” You would have thought that 
addax would be some sort of adding ma- 
chine, and lo — the picture shows an odd 
quadruped, with horns like a lyre, tail 
like a rabbit, and a caption which tells you 
it is a Syrian antelope. The Syrian antelope 
was not in the school curriculum. It was a 
gift — from Mr. Webster to me. 

A visual aid like a dictionary is fine for 
those who have a good eye memory. But it 
is pretty idle pudding without having, or 
developing, an ear for the language. To 
learn the idiom, which is the soul of every 
tongue, you must memorize intonation and 
pronunciation, much like you’d memorize 
a tune. There is no effort involved in the 
process. It is subconscious, even though in- 
tonation is a refinement which comes only 
with practice, persistent listening, and time. 


The Spelling Bugaboo! 

Another step in conquering a new lan- 
guage is reconciling in your mind the pro- 
nunciation of words with their spelling. As 
the English language will readily prove to 
you, pronunciation and spelling are fre- 
quently at war. But this process of mental 
reconciliation again comes without con- 
scious effort. Gently, gradually, the memory 
of your eye and ear fuse, until they have 
beceme one in the association with the 
word picture. Chains of word pictures will 
eventually link themselves into phrases. 
You will begin to try your own word com- 
binations. All the while you will still be 
translating from your native language into 
the language you are learning. When you 
have ceased translating, and begun think- 
ing in another tongue, you have arrived. 

When people ask me today what magic 
I employed to learn idiomatic English, I 
try to say I employed no magic. It never 
works. They do not believe me. You may 
not either, so I may as well give up the 
keys that will open the linguistic doors to 
you. They are practice and desire from 
within. There are a few short cuts. 

One of them is getting a proper start 
with a native of the country whose lan- 
guage you are anxious to learn. Of course 
it is important that you get the right sort 
of native. You do not want to learn a lan- 
guage tinged with colloquialisms. To find 
a good native teacher you can go abroad 
or move in with a foreign family. Or you 
may go to a school that uses native teach- 
ers. Whatever you do, learn the live idiom. 


Learn More Than Language 


To make your study a success, keep 
yourself current on the affairs of the coun- 
try where the language you want to learn 
is spoken. Read that country’s papers. 
Meet the people who have traveled it. 








Clarence L. Farrington 


President, Board of School Commissioners, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 





You have probably guessed that one of 
my magic tricks was a dictionary. By all 
means buy one. Refer to it for every word 
of which you do not know the meaning. At 
first you will be looking up every third 
word; then every fifth, tenth, and even- 
tually twentieth. In building up your 
vocabulary, do not memorize words or 
passages that do not mean anything to you. 
Memorize blocks of rhythmic language — 
like proverbs or songs. That method is 
most effective. 

Practice with your native teacher and 
imitate him slavishly. You will not progress 
with the speed of a magic carpet, but pro- 
ficiency will come. 

Forget monologues before a mirror. 
They are as passé as a dodo. Like an actor, 
a language student needs an audience. 
Practice on your friends. 

Think in word pictures. Try to associate 
words with people, sounds, smells. Try to 
remember groups of words, by similarity 
or contrast. 

Fight bad speaking habits. They are 
hard to shed. 

Leave grammar alone until your vocab- 
ulary is large enough to make grammar 
study practicable. 


Develop Vocabulary Usefully 


Study only the type of vocabulary — at 
first — which you will need most. “Little 
Sophie had a rag doll and my Aunt Anna 
had a black umbrella,” may be fine for 
Mr. Berlitz, but it will not help you if you 
are in the coconut importing business. 
Your phraseology should deal with export- 
ing and importing coconuts, sea lingo, 
words about freighters, docks, money, sea- 
men, and wares. 

As soon as you are sure of yourself, 
throw away your translation crutches. 
Think in the new language. Of course you 
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won't do that overnight. Studying a lan- 
guage is much like playing a slot machine: 
you’ve got to plug in quite a few nickels 
before you hit the jackpot. But hit the 
jackpot you will, for there is always a 
demand for people who know more than 
one language. Once you are in possession 
of two or more languages, you are well on 
the way to well-paying jobs. You may be- 
come a consular official; a court interpre- 
ter; a studio translator; an intelligence 
officer for your government; correspondent 
for an exporting firm. There is no end of 
possibilities for a language expert. And now 
that know how to 





you become one, 
godspeed. 
ADMINISTRATORS AND 
TEACHERS 


Leon Mones, writing about “immaturities 
of teaching staff members” calls attention in 
The Clearing House to a widely prevalent 
“neurotic attitude — toward administrators”: 

Certainly administrators have no business to 
offend and disturb teacher personalities by domi- 
neering practices. On the other hand, adminis- 
trators should frankly insist upon their own 
professional prerogatives and authority. It is just 
a compliant kind of hypocrisy to appoint a man 
a principal and then curtail his authority with 
various kinds of limiting regulations and restric- 
tions. If an administrator is unworthy of being 
trusted with authority and responsibility, get rid 
of him. But this practice that prevails of ap- 
pointing a principal and then being suspicious of 
his right to evaluate teachers, to appraise teachers, 
to direct instruction, is little less than a psycho- 
pathic practice. 

Surely administrators must know and practice 
the techniques of co-operative educational effort. 
They must abide by the principles of democratic 
fellowship. If they do not they will inevitably 
bring about their own professional downfall. But 
this constant antiadministration propaganda in- 
dulged in by some petty educational preachers has 
become a sort of buffoonery. It practically serves 
to stimulate suggestible and neurotic teachers to 
attacks of educational dispepsia. If we need ad- 
ministrators, and for practical reasons we seem 
to, let us give them the authority they need for 
genuine performance. If they misuse their author- 
ity, it is our business to displace them. 

That same attitude toward school board 
members has been of endless harm to school 
morale and to successful co-operation between 
teachers and the legal representatives of the 
community in solving problems of mutual 
concern. School board members are not often 
politicians or members of political groups 
engaged in schemes for their own self-ad- 
vancement. It is rare indeed that one or 
another is antagonistic to even a very small 
number of teachers. The vast, vast number of 
board members are successful public-spirited 
men and women, intensely interested in the 
educational welfare of the children, friendly 
to the teachers and genuinely concerned about 
their economic and professional welfare. 

Most teachers who have a childish attitude 
toward the board will overcome their fears 
and misconceptions if they take off an evening, 
three or four times a year, to attend a board 
meeting, and to learn by direct observation 
what makes the administration click. Personal 
acquaintance and exchanges of opinion on & 
friendly, constructive basis will help bring 
the board member down from his supposed 
pedestal and help the teacher get out of his 
professional shell. 
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A Postwar Task — 





Expand Adult Education 


John A. Nietz' 


In spite of the general popularization of 
education in our country, and in spite of 
the democratic educational philosophy that 


every American youth, if mentally able 


to profit by it, should receive at least a 
high school education; 60 per cent of the 
voters in the United States have not had 
more than eighth-grade schooling, and it 
is above the eighth grade that such courses 
as civics, economics, sociology, problems 
of democracy, and most history are taught. 
There were in 1940 two and one-half times 
as many adults who have never gone to 
school as there were students in our col- 
leges and universities. There are nearly 
three times as many “functional illiterates” 
(fourth grade or less) adults as there 
are college graduates. Thus our country 
is a land of educational extremes, having 
a larger percentage of high school and 
college graduates than any other large 
country in the world, yet also more func- 
tional illiteracy than most of them. 

It has been said that approximately half 
of the adult population in the United States 
has a general reading ability which is not 
sufficient to provide a sound basis for 
thinking independently on many matters 
of importance. 

The implications of these facts become 
even more significant when we realize 
that in New York State there are over 
900,000 unnaturalized foreigners and in 
Pennsylvania nearly 262,000. 

No doubt, the foregoing data have al- 
ready suggested to you the subject of this 
paper: the deep need for much adult edu- 
cation in this country, particularly at the 
subcollege levels. These needs take many 
forms, as will be shown. 


Can Adults Learn? 


But what do we mean by adult educa- 
tion? The term is relatively new, although 
adult education, at least informally, is 
actually about as old as history. In fact, 
the term has come into usage largely since 
World War I. When the term was first 
used, many conceived it to apply only to 
Americanization work with aliens. But now 
our concept of it, in the words of Lyman 
Bryson, “includes all activities with an 
educational purpose that are carried on by 
people engaged in the ordinary business 
of life.” Houle says, “adult education is 
concerned with those persons who are 
mature members of society, actively rather 
than potentially engaged in making a 
living, rearing a family, and sharing in 
the other activities of adulthood.” 

From these definitions it may be gleaned 
that all education of adults is not adult 
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education, and that the education of youth 
long before they reach their majority may 
be adult education. In other words, educa- 
tion to be considered as adult education 
must be concerned with persons who are 
otherwise fully engaged; whose full time 
schooling has ended, at least for the time 
being; it must be voluntary; and it must 
be taken on a part-time basis in leisure 
time. 

The next question to be asked is, Can 
adults really learn? This question has been 
answered both theoretically and psycholog- 
ically. Theoretically, this has been an- 
swered, not only by modern theorists but 
even by ancient Athenian philosophers. 
These have held that education is not 
merely to be pursued during certain child- 
hood years, but rather is a life process. 
It normaily begins at birth and continues 
throughout life. 

Psychologically, the question has been 
most fully answered by Thorndike. When 
the American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion was formed in 1926, the Carnegie 
Foundation made liberal grants to help 
certain needed studies relating to adult 
education. One needed study was to de- 
termine to what extent adults can learn. 
The services of Edward Thorndike, leading 
educational psychologist, were secured to 
direct the study. The results of this study 
were published in a book entitled, Adult 
Learning. In summary he said: 

We have shown that the decline from the 
acme of ability to learn (located probably at 
some point between 20 and 25) to about 42 is 
only about 13 to 15 per cent for a representative 
group of ability; and the ages 25-35 are superior 
to childhood, and equal to or superior to early 
adolescence (14 to 18), in general ability to learn. 

Weisenburg, Roe, and McBride have 
summarized numerous studies relating to 
adult intelligence in saying “that by far the 
greatest extent of mental development as 
indicated by these test performances has 
occurred before the twenties, and that 
from this decade—through the fifties 
there is little further gain and compara- 
tively little decline.” Naturally, this applies 
more definitely to mental rather than 
physical learning. AJl these studies clearly 
show that adults can and do learn. In 
fact, they show that generally adults under 
35 learn more efficiently than children, 
and that it is not until relatively old age 
that adults learn less effectively than 
children. 


What Should They Learn? 

The next question to be asked is, What 
should adults learn, that is, what should 
they be taught? Naturally, in a democracy 
what they are to learn should not be 
determined by any sort of dictation, either 
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by those in political authority or those 
in control of education. Rather, it is to 
be determined in terms of the learner. 
This does not necessarily mean, however, 
that the learner should always decide this 
himself. He may or may not know what 
he ought to learn. What he ought to learn 
might best be determined by the application 
of certain criteria, namely, by determining 
the purposes for learning. Certain defensi- 
ble purposes for learning on the part of 
the adult are the following: (1) to learn 
certain basic things commonly required 
of children, which he failed or neglected 
to learn when he was a child; (2) to 
learn those things for which a particular 
need has arisen, which had not been fore- 
seen when taking his formal schooling; 
(3) to learn those things which may deepen 
or enrich his understanding and apprecia- 
tions of what he has already learned; and 
(4) to learn those things which will help 
him meet the various problems of life, 
most of which he never thought about 
seriously until he became an adult, such 
as his political obligations, maintaining a 
home and rearing a family, keeping his 
health, and meeting his social, moral, and 
religious needs. 

Let us now analyze more concretely the 
types of courses or work that might be 
offered for adults to fulfill the purposes 
mentioned. The first purpose was to pro- 
vide opportunities for the adult to make 
up certain essential learning which he 
failed or neglected to learn during child- 
hood. Foremost will be the elimination of 
illiteracy. The census of 1940 revealed 
that there were in the U. S. nearly three 
million who had received no schooling and 
over seven million who had attended school 
only four years or less. It is only trite to 
say that these ten million ought to be 
taught at least how to read, write, figure, 
and understand certain civic matters in 
order to become functionally literate. To 
these should be added the unnaturalized 
foreigners who, even though many may 
be able to read some foreign tongue, need 
to be taught to read and write English 
and to understand the basic history and 
principles of our government. The United 
States has too long neglected to eliminate 
illiteracy. This fact sadly hit us in the 
face when during the administration of the 
Selective Service Act 350,000 registrants 
signed their names with a mark and the 
educational status of 1,704,000 was below 
the minimum standard for induction. Later, 
many such were accepted and taught cer- 
tain basic learnings in the camps by means 
of specially prepared elementary adult 
materials. However, this greatly lengthened 
the period of preparation for combat duty. 
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Had this condition not existed, it would 
not have been necessary to have called so 
many fathers into service. 


Learning to Satisfy Immediate Needs 


The second purpose is to learn those 
things for which a particular need has 
arisen. Generally this takes the form of 
a vocational or professional need. An 
inexcusably large fraction of our youth 
still leave school without being either 
vocationally or professionally prepared to 
make a living. Yet economic and occupa- 
tional security is one of the great ideals 
of the day. So this means that most wage 
earners must either learn a trade on the 
job or do so by part-time schooling, i.e., 
adult education. The data concerning those 
taking certain forms of adult education 
certainly prove this to be true. For ex- 
ample, when Noffsinger made a study of 
the work offered in about 300 correspond- 
ence schools some years ago, he found 
that only 5 per cent of the courses taken 
were cultural in nature; while 40 per cent 
were technical or vocational, 40 per cent 
business or commercial, and 15 per cent 
related to personal efficiency. In other 
words, about 95 per cent of the courses 
were such as to prepare the students to 
make a better living. 

These vocational needs are of various 
sorts. There is the need to learn a trade 
or a skill for the first time. Altogether 
too many have never learned a trade. 
Criminal statistics show that only a rel- 
atively small fraction of criminals are 
skilled in a trade. Next, there is constant 
need for retraining. Before the war 25 per 
cent were employed in jobs that did not 
exist 20 years ago. Then consider the 
number that will need training for new 
jobs after the war. Approximately 25,000,- 
000 persons worked on war jobs. Other 
than the women warworkers who are re- 
turning to their home duties, most of these 
will be in need of some sort of retraining. 
Add to this list the returning veterans who 
either have never had jobs or want differ- 
ent ones after the war. The retraining 
needs are tremendous even during the first 
year after the war. 

The third type of vocational training 
needed is of a refresher nature. Many 
who are returning to the same type of 
work after the war find that new and more 
complex machines are in use, new processes 
are followed, and other changes are being 
made, so that refresher work will need to 
be taken in order to increase their knowl- 
edge and improve their skills. Others will 
seek opportunities to advance in their work 
by assuming functions involving more 
technical responsibility and ability. More 
training gets them ready for such oppor- 
tunities. 

A fourth type of training, and one which 
is badly needed after the war, is rehabilita- 
tion. Literally thousands of our veterans 
who were engaged in various types of work 
before the war are finding themselves dis- 
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Adult students are serious and capable of fine achievements. 


abled to pursue the same type of work due 
to losses of limbs, eyes, and to other physi- 
cal disabilities, not counting those who are 
mentally disqualified. Such need to be 
trained for work which can be performed in 
spite of these handicaps. Fortunately, 
present federal laws already provide for re- 


habilitation training for these unfortunates. 
° 


Learning to Live Better 


A third purpose for adult education is 
to deepen and enrich one’s understandings 
and appreciations of what he has already 
learned. These may or may not be related 
to one’s regular work. In fact, usually they 
are not. They are usually the things he 
pursues when he has free time. With the 
coming of the 30-hour week it will become 
increasingly important to learn how to 
use leisure time wisely. Since one’s char- 
acter is largely determined, not by what 
he does in his working hours but, by what 
he does during leisure time, it is socially 
significant that such time be spent in 
matters not detrimental to the general good 
of society. Adults need to learn to enjoy 
wholesome forms of pleasure and recrea- 
tion, such as music, drama, art, reading, 
as well as clean forms of physical activity 
or carrying on the pursuit of a hobby. 
The idea may well be, not only to learn 
to make a better living but to learn to 
live better. In this regard adult education 
in England rates much higher than in 
America. In 1943 the 80,000 adults who 
took work under the direction of the 
Workers Education Association in Eng- 
land, 63 per cent took courses in the 
social sciences, 28 per cent in literature 
and drama, 7 per cent in general science, 





and 2 per cent in miscellaneous work. The 
subjects related “almost entirely to soci- 
ological and cultural interest.” The offer- 
ings in adult education may well emphasize 
the purpose of getting folks to live better 
in the cultural sense. 

The fourth and last purpose is to help 
adults meet the diverse problems of life, 
other than the vocational and _ strictly 
cultural. One of these, in a democracy 
such as ours, is to keep prepared to meet 
one’s political obligations. Functioning as 
a good citizen in a democracy is a life 
time job, and no adult can afford to cease 
learning in a political way. This becomes 
particularly pertinent when one analyzes 
the bases for our international understand- 
ings. In the New York Times Magazine, 
April 29, 1945, Hadley Cantril, director 
of the Office of Public Opinion Research, 
Princeton University, wrote as follows: 

Out of the approximately 90 million in our 
population, more than 72 million say we do not 
have a good idea of the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
posals. Half of us never heard of them. Half of us 
have never heard or read of the Atlantic Charter. 
Nearly 65 million do not know what arrangement 
was made at the Yalta Conference for controlling 
Germany after her defeat. Nearly 20 million have 
never heard or read about the Crimea Conference. 
There are still 63 million who do not know we 
have received anything from England under re 
verse lend-lease. And 70 million show our ignof- 
ance of Russia’s industrial capacity by failing te 
realize that the Russians themselves have pro- 
duced most of their war materials 

Another lifetime problem is to keep one’s 
health. Adult education could function 
vitally in this matter. Why should not 
nontechnical courses relating to health be 
offered by competent instructors? 

Next, maintaining a home, including 
the rearing of a family, always ranks as 
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a basic function to perpetuate society. It 
has never proved very effective to offer 
specific training for this important func- 
tion at the elementary or secondary levels. 
This means that, in the main, the big job 
of parenthood is being performed without 
particular training for it. Certainly, then 
parent education ought to be on the “must” 
list among the offerings of adult education. 

Performing moral, philanthropic, and 
religious functions, too, are lifetime obli- 
gations. To fulfill them well requires con- 
stant care and thought. One cannot be 
expected to perform these wisely without 
keeping constantly informed concerning 
them. Thus this is another field for adult 
education. 


Who Shall Teach Adults? 


The next question, which no doubt you 
are already asking in your minds, is, how 
and by whom shall all these things be 
taught? Certainly all these things cannot 
be offered by one agency and in only one 
way. Rather, they should be offered both 
formally and informally, specifically and 
incidentally, and by many and diverse 
agencies, both public and private. The 
chief public agencies are public evening 
schools, veteran programs, municipal pro- 
grams, public junior colleges, and state 
and federal programs. Among the nonprofit 
private agencies are colleges and universi- 
ties, churches, and other community pri- 
vate groups. In the vocational field the 
leading private agencies operating for 
profit are commercial and correspondence 
schools. 

Adult education is being and should be 
offered formally, semiformally, and_in- 
formally or incidentally. For clarity, we 
may define the formal work as that being 
offered for specific credit. Credit work 
normally implies certain characteristics, 
such as the specific assignment and di- 
rection of the work, and testing whether 
it has been satisfactorily performed. The 
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chief agencies offering formal or credit 
work are afternoon, evening, and Saturday 
classes of colleges and universities, credit 
correspondence work, business schools, 
credit extension work, and credit public 
night school classes. 

Semiformal work may be defined as 
that given somewhat in a formal manner 
and usually in groups, but not for credit. 
Thus no check is made whether learning 
actually takes place. Work of this type 
would include classes in clubs, plane- 
tariums, settlements, churches, and muse- 
ums; noncredit work in extension, cor- 
respondence, night classes, and industry; 
and the hearing of book talks, lectures, 
and forum discussions. 

Informal adult education takes many 
forms. Much of it is received individually 
and at no particular time or place. Ex- 
amples are the reading of books, magazines, 
and newspapers; listening to the radio; 
visiting museums, fairs, and _ exhibits; 
learning from visiting nurses and social 
workers; and so on. Hence, it is to be 
noted that adult education is offered by 
many and diverse agencies and under 
varying degrees of purpose and quality. 

Consideration should also be given to 
the methods and techniques most suitable 
to adult learning. It has been said that 
experience is the adult learner’s best text- 
book; and since adult learning is voluntary 
rather than compulsory, and since the 
maturity of adults makes them very criti- 
cal of the educational procedures followed, 
it nearly necessarily follows that adult 
education ought to be taught by the most 
effective methods and by the best teach- 
ers. Some of the methods commonly rec- 
ognized in the field of adult education are 
discussions, dramatic presentations, demon- 
strations, lectures with privileges for ques- 
tions, debates, and particularly the con- 
crete-situation approach. 

It may well be asked how these pro- 
grams of adult education are to be financed 
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and supported. This may briefly be an- 
swered by saying that they will likely 
be supported by one or a combination of 
the following ways: (1) by the adults 
themselves in the form of tuition, or mem- 
bership and attendance fees; (2) by those 
for whom the adults work, such as business 
enterprises or industries; or (3) by vari- 
ous governmental or public agencies, local, 
state, or federal. 


Do Adults Really Want to Learn? 


Lastly, it should be asked whether adults 
really want to learn. This question can be 
answered in two ways. First, the large 
number of adults who have been enrolled 
in the various forms of adult education 
attests to their willingness to learn. Morse 
Cartwright, a leading authority on adult 
education in the U. S., estimated in 1934 
that over 22,000,000 adults were enrolled 
in the various forms of educational offer- 
ings. Second, the polls dealing with this 
matter clearly indicate the eagerness which 
adults manifest concerning further learn- 
ing. The Gallup survey found that 17 
per cent of the adults interviewed had 
attended some type of adult classes during 
the past five years, and 34 per cent said 
that they would like to take such work 
after the war. Likewise, the few systematic 
surveys that have been made to determine 
the wishes of servicemen in this regard re- 
veal that a large fraction expect to con- 
tinue their education either on a full-time 
or part-time basis. The problem really is 
to provide the proper opportunities for 
learning. 

In conclusion, it may clearly be said 
that the field of adult education presents 
the general educator with one of his great- 
est opportunities. Surely American educa- 
tors cannot leave this opportunity pass 
unchallenged. As long as educational pro- 
grams are to be based on meeting needs, 
programs of adult education cannot be 
entirely neglected. 
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Providing Education with Economy — 


Business Administration in City Schools—I 
W. E. Rosenstengel and Willard S. Swiers* 


The functional concept of the board of education means that 
the executive work should be delegated to a trained administrator 
so that the function of education — guiding and directing pupil 
growth — may be constantly in the foreground. Each part of the 
school organization must be so placed that it will contribute to the 
smooth operation of the whole. The responsibility of the business 
administration in the school organization must be placed so that 
the function of the school— educating the youth— will be 
enhanced. Most of the authorities in the field of school administra- 
tion for the past 25 years have advocated the unit type of school 
administration. In the unit type, one administrative head of the 
school system is responsible to the board of education and all 
other parts or divisions of the administrative organization are re- 
sponsible to the administrative head, the superintendent of schools. 
The authors were interested to see to what extent this theory 
of administration was being practiced in the administration of 
public education. 


A Study of Business Managers 


Questionnaires were sent to the business managers of 205 
selected cities throughout the United States. The selected cities 
were divided into five population groups as follows: (1) 501,000 
and above, (2) 151,000 through 500,000, (3) 76,000 through 
150,000, (4) 26,000 through 75,000, (5) 2500 through 25,000. 
It was found that several cities did not have business managers 
although the U. S. Office of Education, Directory of City School 
Officials, listed one for each of the 205 cities. 

Table I shows the number of questionnaires sent, number re- 
turned, and the number of those returned which employed business 
managers. The returns are listed according to population groups. 





TABLE |. Number of Questionnaires Sent and Returned by Population Groups 











Number 











employing 

Number Number business 

Group Population sent returned managers 
I 501,000—-above 8 6 6 
II 151,000—500,000 22 13 13 
Ill 76,000—150,000 32 19 18 
IV 26,000— 75,000 58 40 39 
Vv OQ -— 25,000 85 49 38 
Totals 205 127 114 





Of the 127 schools returning the questionnaire, 114 employed 
a business manager. This study will be based upon these 114 
questionnaires which were received from cities throughout the 
United States. Each of the 48 states has at least one city 
represented. 

The type of administration of a school system determines the 
person or persons to whom the business manager is responsible. 
In a unit system of administration the business manager is re- 
sponsible to the superintendent of schools. In a dual or multiple 
system he is responsible to the board of education. 


Responsibility of Managers 
Table IT shows to whom the 114 business managers are directly 
responsible. 
Of the six cities, with a population over 500,000 reporting, 
three were responsible to the superintendents and three were 
responsible to the boards of education. Of the 13 cities with 





1Professor of Education, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 
*Principal of West School, Gastonia, N. C. 
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TABLE II. Organizational Responsibility of the Business Manager 

















Responsible to both 

Responsible to superintendent and 

superintendent Responsible to board board 
Group No. Per cent No. Per cent No. Per cent Total 
I 3 50 3 50 0 0 6 
II 6 46.15 3 23.08 4 30.77 13 
III 5 27.78 6 33.33 7 38.89 18 
IV 11 29.94 9 23.69 18 47.37 38* 
V 3 8.11 11 29.73 23 62.16 37* 
Total 28 25.00 32 28.57 52 46.43 112 








ee 


*One city in each of these groups did not answer this portion of the questionnaire, 


population from 150,000 to 500,000, six of the business managers 
were responsible to the superintendents, three were responsible 
to the boards of education and four were responsible to both 
boards of education and superintendents. 

In the smaller cities, with population ranging up to 25,000, 
only three or 8.11 per cent of business managers were responsible 
to the superintendents; 32 or 28.57 per cent were responsible to 
the boards of education, and 52 or 46.43 per cent were responsible 
to both the superintendents and boards of education. Of the 112 
business managers in all sizes of cities, 28 or 25 per cent were 
responsible to the superintendents, 32 or 28.5 per cent were re- 
sponsible to the boards of educations, and 52 or 46.43 per cent 
were responsible to both superintendents and the boards of 
education. 

It is to be observed that in cities under 500,000 a larger per 
cent of the business managers have a joint responsibility. In other 
words, 46.43 per cent of the schools have a co-ordinate type of 
administration, 25 per cent of the schools have a unit type organi- 
zation, and 28.57 per cent have a multiple type of organization. 


Reasons for Present Setups? 


There are some questions which might be asked concerning 
these facts. Why are there so few unit type of administration in 
the smaller cities? Is it possible that the public does not have 
confidence in the training and experience of the administrators? 
Are the administrators receiving proper training for the positions 
of superintendent of schools? Do the board members in the smaller 
cities refuse to recognize the superintendent as the chief executive 
officer? 

It is not the purpose of this study to determine the reason or 
reasons for the present administrative setup of the public school 
but to give a picture of the conditions as they exist today. One 
would tend to conclude that neither the teachings nor writings of 
authorities in the field of school administration are having much 
effect upon the actual administrative setup of city school systems. 
This problem probably should be attacked through the in-service 
training of members of the boards of education as well as through 
the training of administrators. 

The next portion of this study will deal with the training and 
previous experience of the business manager. 


—— 





There are property owners who say that it is confisca- 
tion to tax one man’s property to pay for the education of 
another man’s children. They have learned to say “Our 
Father” without saying “Our Children.” The one without 
the other is blasphemy. Also, it is folly. Neglected chil- 
dren cost more than well nourished ones to everybody 
except their immediate parents. — George Bernard Shaw. 
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A New Approach to — 





School Athletics in Community Recreation 


Meaning of Recreation 


Recreation is participation in leisure 
time for the satisfaction derived therefrom. 
It is neither a charity nor a luxury; not 
solely for the underprivileged nor the pre- 
rogative of the wealthy. It is not idleness 
but rather the satisfaction of our desires 
for participation in groups, making friends, 
competition, adventure, and creative ex- 
pression. It is the right of everyone in a 
democratic society regardless of sex, age, 
race, creed, or socioeconomic status. 

Recreation activities may be active or 
passive, vigorous or sedentary, competitive 
or noncompetitive, planned or spontaneous. 
Too frequently recreation programs of an 
organized nature have been thought of as 
confined to sports. Lest there be further 
misunderstanding of the nature of recrea- 
tion activities, it should be understood 
clearly that recreation activities include the 
entire range of wholesome activities which 
we choose to do during our leisure. 

Americans obtain much of their recrea- 
tion through athletics, either as partici- 
pants or as spectators. School boards, recre- 
ation committees and commissions, park 
and recreation departments, athletic clubs, 
churches, the Y’s, youth, fraternal, re- 
ligious, labor, social, and civic organiza- 
tions are providing opportunities for in- 
creasing numbers to participate in athletics. 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that the 
mass of people are not active participants. 
The role of the schools in the development 
of sports skills and providing facilities for 
their expression is significant. 

Statements which are accepted generally 
by the education profession in theory are: 
(1) recreation as a “basic human need,” 
and (2) the school as concerned with 
“education for living.” However, this 
writer believes that the schools have failed, 
and failed miserably, to educate for leisure. 
Further, the public must be made appre- 
clative of the need for education for leisure 
so that it will be willing to pay for essential 
Services required in the expansion of pro- 
grams which truly reflect the education 
for living process. 


The Physical Education Pyramid 


_ The school physical education program 
is that phase of education which includes 
the efforts of the school to provide and 
control pupil experiences in physical edu- 
cation class periods, intramural sports, and 
interschool athletics. 

A pyramid concept of the physical edu- 
cation program has been used frequently. 


*Professor of 
Minnesota. 


Physical Education, University of 


Carl L. Nordly us 


The base. and major part of the pyramid - 


represent the physical education class 
periods in which instruction is emphasized. 
Under a superior quality of leadership and 
with adequate facilities, equipment, and 
time, the pupils develop favorable attitudes 
toward play; they learn a wide variety of 
sports skills and the history, rules, values, 
and etiquette of the various sports; they 
develop standards of conduct; they are 
educated for leisure as active sports partici- 
pants and appreciative sports spectators. 

Above and upon the instructional base 
for all pupils is the intramural sports pro- 
gram which may be organized or nonorgan- 
ized, competitive or noncompetitive. This 
phase of the program is designed to com- 
plement the class instructional program 
and to offer opportunities for all students 
to experience in competition, usually organ- 
ized, the skills learned in physical educa- 
tion classes. Factors in the success of intra- 
mural programs are: student co-operation 
in their administration as officials, man- 
agers, and members of intramural councils; 
avoidance of protests and postponements; 
good officiating; faculty supervision; in- 
struction in physical education classes in 
the sports included in the intramural pro- 
gram; competition as equal as possible; 
stimulation of interest through announce- 
ments, bulletins, photographs, and posting 
of schedules, results of contests, league and 
tournament standings; and adequate equip- 
ment and facilities. The intramural sports 
program is for those pupils who have 
neither the ability nor the desire to partici- 
pate in interscholastic athletics. 

To complete the pyramid concept of a 
physical education program, the apex 
represents the interscholastic athletic pro- 
gram. This phase of the program offers 
opportunities for the highly skilled pupils 
to participate in a competitive program. It 
provides recreation for participants and 
spectators. 


The Facilities Problem 


Recognition of the needs of children, 
youth, and adults in an atomic age implies 
that increasing attention should be given 
to education for leisure in our schools and 
colleges and, in addition, that the school 
facilities be made available to all residents 
of the community for expression of recrea- 
tion interests. School administrators, cog- 
nizant of community leisure-time needs, 
now are selecting school building sites with 
due consideration for physical education 
classes, intramural sports, interscholastic 
athletics, and community _ recreation. 
Modern facilities are being planned for 
indoor education for leisure and community 
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recreation, such as, gymnasiums, better 
libraries, and special rooms for music, art, 
shopwork, home economics, and dramatics. 
Such facilities in most communities are 
wholly inadequate. They are essential for 
well-rounded education and community 
recreation programs for all ages and both 
sexes. 

George Hijelte, director of recreation at 
Los Angeles has stated, “An ideal recre- 
ation center would almost duplicate an 
ideal school plant.” 

According to the N.E.A. Research Divi- 
sion, “Fifty per cent of the school buildings 
are obsolete for purposes of a modern 
program of education.” 

In many communities throughout the 
country we are endeavoring to provide 
modern educational services with facilities 
developed for school programs thirty to 
fifty years ago. Further, facilities have not 
been developed advantageously for use 
during afterschool hours, week ends, and 
vacation periods. Many elementary schools 
have been placed squarely in the center of 
a block with no foresight of providing ade- 
quate playground space adjacent to build- 
ings. High school buildings have been 
placed on sites with little or no provision 
for outdoor physical education activities or 
community recreation programs. School 
athletic fields in many communities are 
located at a considerable distance from 
school buildings. Gymnasiums are such as 
to handicap seriously the quality of in- 
struction in physical education. As a result, 
in some places the program is little more 
than calisthenics activity. The gymnasium 
should not be a place where the pupil goes 
to exercise. Instead, it is a place where he 
can participate in a variety of physical 
activities which will contribute to his 
well-rounded development including his 
education for leisure. 

“Tn practically all responses as to what 
youth need in the structure of living today 
they have placed increased opportunity for 
recreation next to the desire for remunera- 
tive work. ... 

“Ten surveys in various sections of the 
United States have elicited the fact that 
the recreational picture is the same every- 
where, regardless of the type of environ- 
ment; youth when out of the home must 
depend largely on the motion pictures, 
dance halls, poolrooms, and less wholesome 
places for their amusement much of the 
time.’ 

Thousands of schools throughout the 
country are in actual use about nine 


1The Public and Education, Vol. 1, No. 4, Washington, 
D. C.: National Education Association. 

*Rainey, Homer P., and others, How Fare American 
Youth, pp. 78-79. 
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months of the year, twenty days a month, 
five days a week, and about eight or nine 
hours a day. This amounts to about 15 
per cent of each year. The shrewd business- 
man figures the returns from his invest- 
ment. He endeavors to discover ways and 
means of increasing his returns. When one 
considers the limited use now made of 
many schools for recreation, he wonders 
if the public, including many boards of 
education and school administrators, 
should not not be more concerned about 
the returns frem school buildings. To use 
schools for community recreation involves 
administrative problems. Money is required 
for leadership and custodial services, heat, 
and light. Such problems are not insur- 
mountable. They have been solved in 
communities sufficiently appreciative of 
recreation services to pay for them. Educa- 
tional leaders are faced with the task of 
presenting to the public the facts related 
to the limited use of the schools and the 
need for their wider community use so 
that any funds necessary for the increased 
services will be forthcoming. 


The Personnel Problem 


While adequate facilities are essential 
for a school and community recreation 
program, the importance of employing 
qualified personnel should not be over- 
looked. Even the best facilities will not be 
used to the maximum unless the leadership 
is superior. Furthermore, and even more 
important, the outcomes of participation 
depend upon the quality of leadership. 

Teacher training institutions have im- 
proved the quality of instruction for physi- 
cal education teachers. A few universities 
have established four-year programs for the 
training of recreation leaders. While there 
is a current shortage of trained physical 
education teachers and a demand exists in 
some localities for trained and experienced 
recreation leaders, the colleges and univer- 
sities are endeavoring to meet the short- 
ages. Some are selecting their candidates 
for teaching and recreation leadership. As 
the public is willing to pay for superior 
teachers and recreation leaders, schools 
and communities will be in a position to 
obtain an improved quality of instruction 
and leadership. “In 1942 when teacher’s 
salaries averaged $1,507 the income of 
physicians averaged $5,047; lawyers, 
$4,794; veterinarians, $2,657; factory em- 
ployees, $2,043; federal employees, $1,950; 
public health nurses, $1,723. It is 
assumed that the salaries of full-time 
recreation leaders approximate those of 
teachers. 

Several states have required that coaches 
must have training in physical education. 
It is wise to employ such coaches whether 
required to do so or not. Surely the coach 
is no different than his colleague, the 
physical education teacher, who needs 
training which would include, in addition 

‘Leaders Letter, National Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C., February 28, 1946. 





to other preparation, an understanding of 
the growth and development of children 
and youth, the principles of physical edu- 
cation, prevention and care of injuries, 
organization and administration of physical 
education, observation and practice in the 
teaching of physical education. Further- 
more, this writer has been of the opinion 


- that the cleavage which too frequently 


exists between physical education teachers 
and directors of intramural sports on the 
one hand and athletic coaches on the other 
could be obviated, in part at least, if all 
had essentially the same basic preparation 
in physical education. The lack of adequate 
training in sports skills is an indictment 
of the educational programs of the past. 
This condition should be corrected at an 
early date. 

“Approximately forty to fifty per cent of 
personnel entering A.A.F. did not have a 
sufficient degree of skill in any sport to 
desire participation.’”* 

Desirable practices in athletics for girls 
and women have been recommended. One 
of the practices frequently not followed in 
physical education and community recrea- 
tion programs is that “athletic activities for 
girls and women should be taught, coached, 
and officiated by qualified women.’ 


The Time Allotment Problem 


To meet the needs of children and youth, 
all pupils should be taught sports skills 
which promote growth, development, and 
interests in recreation in keeping with their 
physical capacities and limitations. More 
extensive participation in sports now and 
in the future should be the objective. To 
meet this objective, it is essential that the 
schools provide adequate facilities, equip- 
ment, leadership, and time for instruction 
in skills and opportunities for the practice 
of the skills in unorganized leisure-time 
athletics. Instruction in the fundamental 
skills should start in the elementary 
schools. That is the strategic time to de- 
velop skills and favorable attitudes toward 


‘Larson, Leonard A., “Some Findings Resulting From the 
Army Air Forces Physical Training Program.’”’ Research 
Quarterly, The American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, Vol. 17, No. 2, p. 145. 

‘Desirable Practices in Athletics for Girls and Women, 
National Section on Women’s Athletics of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
Washington, D. C. 
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play. Too frequently physical education is 
taught poorly and not given sufficient 
attention in the elementary schools. A smal] 
percentage of the schools have adequate 
facilities or devote enough time to physical 
education at the elementary level. 

The instruction in physical education in 
junior and senior high schools has been 
wholly inadequate. “In 1943-44 only fifty 
per cent of the boys and girls in the last 
two years of high school throughout the 
United States were receiving any kind of 
organized physical education instruction.” 
This was at a time when efforts were being 
made to increase the total exposures of 
high school students to programs designed 
to increase their “physical fitness.” A smal} 
percentage of the schools in the United 
States allot more than 100 minutes to 
actual instruction each week in physical 
education. 

A balanced program of physical educa- 
tion is possible only when opportunities 
for instruction and competition are avail- 
able to all pupils —girls and boys. The 
monopoly of the facilities by interscho- 
lastic athletic squads cannot be justified 
educationally. It is safe to assume that 
the facilities for physical education in 
thousands of schools after school hours are 
used almost entirely by the estimated five 
per cent of pupils who are engaging in 
interscholastic athletics. More facilities are 
necessary to satisfy the needs of children 
and youth for education for leisure partici- 
pation in sports. The urgency of providing 
the facilities and leadership is implied in 
a society confronted with more leisure. 


The Minnesota State High School 
League Summer Program 


The board of control of the Minnesota 
State High School League recently adopted 
a program which provides for extension of 
the interschool athletic program through 
the summer months. Since this program 
is the first of its kind, to the author's 
knowledge, an explanation may be of 
value: The athletic competition will be 
between schools and on district, regional, 
and state levels. Activities, such as baseball 
for boys, golf and tennis for girls and boys, 
will be included in the program. Considera- 
tion is being given to the inclusion of 
swimming, softball, and midget baseball. 
The policies and rules to be in effect are 
listed below. 


Eligible Students 


Any student who is eligible for athletic compe- 
tition for the second semester, or who acquires 
eligibility at the close of the second semestet, 
shall be eligible to participate in the interscholastic 
contests of the League’s si Mmer program. 


Seasons of Participation 


Any student who participates in interschool 
contests in the summer program shall not be 
charged with a season of participation unless this 
participation is his first since the second semester 
of said school year began. 





*The Public and Education, Vol. 1, No. 2, Washingtoa, 
D. C.: National Education Association. 
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Amateur Status 

Any student participating in the summer inter- 
scholastic contests shall maintain his amateur 
status; i.e., not use his athletic skill for gain. 
Rules of Eligibility 

The rules and regulations of the Minnesota 
State High School League, except as modified 
herein, shall govern all contestants and interschool 
contests. 
Eligibility Lists 

Schools participating in the summer program 
shall exchange eligibility lists in accordance with 
the established rules of the League. 
Qualifications of Coaches 


Coaches shall meet the requirements established 
by the League, or be regularly employed officials 
of the legally organized Recreation Commission in 
the school district in which service will be 
rendered. 

Schedule of Games 


All activities of the League’s summer program 
shall be scheduled and played on weekdays. 
Baseball Rules 


Students participating on school baseball teams 
in the summer program may with the formal 
written approval of the superintendent or high 
school principal also participate as members of 
an official Junior American Legion baseball team. 

Students shall not participate on an established 
and organized independent baseball team without 
incurring ineligibility for the balance of the 
summer program for the year. 


The Minnesota State High School 
League summer athletic program should 
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result in the employment of boys and girls 
physical education teachers during the 
summer months. They should and doubt- 
less will be assigned to sports activities for 
the mass of people. To be most successful 
in the communities throughout the state, 
facilities should be available to all resi- 
dents. The school athletic programs should 
be co-ordinated with the total and broader 
community recreation programs. 
Cognizant of the lack of training of most 
athletic coaches in recreation leadership, 
preliminary steps already have been taken 
by the University of Minnesota to co-oper- 
ate with the Minnesota State High School 
League in providing a series of recreation 
leadership conferences and institutes. The 
average physical education teacher, and 


_certainly the coach, is not trained to 


organize and administer a broad, diver- 
sified, and cultural recreation program. 


A Few Recommendations 


Below are recommendations for school 
officials in the expansion of school athletics 
and community recreation programs: 

1. Employ physical education teachers 
and athletic coaches who have an excellent 
background of professional training. 

2. Assign teachers for leadership of 
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programs in operation from 3 or 4 p.m. to 
10 or 11 p.m. 

3. Open the schools for community use 
during afterschool hours, weekends, and 
vacation periods. 

4. Provide adequate facilities, leader- 
ship, and time for instruction in sports 
skills in the elementary schools as well as 
in the junior and senior high schools. 

5. Encourage the development of intra- 
mural sports programs for girls and boys. 

6. Extend the interscholastic athletic 
program so that it will include more sports 
and more teams at the senior high school 
level. 

7. Co-operate with local planning 
boards, recreation commissions, and park 
boards in long-range planning for the 
acquisition, development, and use of 
recreation facilities. 

8. Support the teaching of activities in 
physical education classes which can be 
enjoyed by home and neighborhood groups. 

9. Encourage pupils to assume leader- 
ship in home and neighborhood recreation. 

10. Be a part of a team of public and 
private agencies, social, civic, veterans, fra- 
ternal, and other organizations interested 
in providing recreation services and pro- 
grams for all. 


The Employment of Athletic Officials 


Almost every school in the nation has 
as part of its educational function the 
sponsoring of athletic contests. In some 
schools these contests assume major pro- 
portions, in others, they are limited to 
but a few games in a particular season. 
Whether the interscholastic program be a 
small or a large one, school administrators 
hire or allocate to others the duty of hiring 
athletic officials for these contests. To in- 
sure impartiality, it is the accepted pro- 
cedure to employ a person not connected 
with the school. 

Some school authorities who pride them- 
selves on a well-run, efficient school system 
fall short of their standards by their 
method of employing athletic officials. In 
an educational situation that may involve 
thousands of spectators, the direct super- 
vision of school players who are at an 
emotional pitch, and the presentation of 
a school activity that is given more news- 
paper publicity than any other school per- 
formance, the person directly responsible 
for the conduct of the game is often hired 
sight unseen. Little if any effort is made 
to know the training or experience of the 
individual concerned. 


*The author is a member of the North Jersey Board of 
Football and Basketball Officials; member of the Easter 
Intercollegiate Association of Football and Basketball 
Officials. Officiating since 1927; coach of basketball at the 
Weequahic High School, Newark, N. J., since 1935. 


Henry Ferris Donn, Ed.D.’ 


Effects of Careless Procedures 


The indifferent attitude in the hiring 
of qualified athletic officials is not the only 
evidence of faulty administration, Further 
irregularity is evident in the unbusiness- 
like procedure of hiring officials. In some 
schools, athletic officials are hired verbally 
during some chance meeting long before 
the event is to take place. In other schools, 
letters may be the medium of employment. 
A few schools use the written contract. It 
is not unusual to have five men report to 
officiate a football game that requires but 
four. In one instance, a high school had 
seven men report, all hired for the same 
date! 

The other extreme more often occurs. 
The school authorities with a gymnasium 
full of basketball spectators and two 
basketball teams who have warmed them- 
selves up to the point of fatigue are await- 
ing officials who may be ten miles away 
at another game having forgotten a verbal 
assignment given to them sometime in the 
past. Many times officials have to be 
hurriedly telephoned to take care of a 
game called for 7:30 p.m., which they 
thought was to begin at 9 p.m. At other 
times, school officials have been embar- 
rassed when the referee or umpire refuses 
the offered stipend because it is smaller 


than his usual fee. Situations like the above 
are indicative of improper planning and 
can be avoided easily when given proper 
thought and action. 

In the employment of athletic officials, 
good administration requires the selection 
of competent, well-trained, and experienced 
persons. There should be no uncertainty 
as to the provisions of the contract. Suf- 
ficient time should be allowed to correct 
any misunderstanding long before the date 
of the actual contest. Whether this detail 
is attended to by the administrator himself 
or is allocated to a co-worker, the ad- 
ministrator should be familiar with ac- 
cepted practices in the hiring of officials. 


The Selection of Officials 


The same care that is used in the se- 
lection of faculty members should be exer- 
cised in the hiring of athletic officials. Ex- 
perience, training, observation of the 
official while conducting other games, and 
the recommendation of competent men in 
the field of athletics are factors that should 
be carefully considered. It is not necessary 
that the athletic official be a teacher. Some 
of our best football, basketball, and other 
sports officials are recruited from the ranks 
of the clergy, business, the trades, and the 
professions. A job is to be done with stu- 
dents and the administrator wants that job 
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done efficiently and with understanding. 
Suggestions that should aid in this selection 
are proposed: 

1. The official should be a member in good 
standing of a recognized professional group of 
officials. 

2. The official should be in good physical 
condition. Many games are of such nature, 
particularly football and basketball, that a 
great deal of running is required of an official. 
It is physically exhausting work and requires 
a sound body and an alert mind. A slow offi- 
cial handicaps the game and encourages rough- 
ness among the players. Officials who wear 
eyeglasses should wear them in performing 
their duties. 

3. The official should have a perfect knowl- 
edge of the rules with ability to interpret 
them properly. His interpretation of the rules 
should be fair, instantaneous, and enforced 
without compromise. Experience indicates 
that rulings on purely technical points be gov- 
erned by common sense and judgment. 

4. The official should be able to understand 
and manage the game participants. Often a 
student is hurt and a false idea of “gameness” 
may cause him to take unnecessary chances. 
Many a fight between participants could have 
been avoided if the official had taken proper 
steps in “cooling down” a couple of “hot- 
heads.” 

5. The official should arrive for a game as- 
signment in plenty of time to take care of 
pregame details. He should notify the coach 
or faculty adviser of his arrival. 

6. The official should be attired appro- 
priately for the contest and have a well- 
groomed appearance. 

7. The official should be prompt in replying 
to business correspondence issued by the 
school. 

8. The official should send a reminder of his 
assignment one week before the game. 

The Manual of Football Officiating, is- 
sued from the New York City Central 
Office of Eastern Intercollegiate Athletics, 
gives this definition of an ideal official: 
“The ideal official is the one who notices 
everything but is seldom noticed himself; 
who is considerate and courteous without 
sacrificing firmness; who co-operates fully 
with fellow officials; who is physically able 
to be — and is — in the right place at the 
right time; who knows what the rules say 
and what the rule means.” 


School Responsibilities to the 
Athletic Official 


Athletic officials are co-workers of the 
school faculty and as such should be given 
recognized courtesies. The following are 
practices that are present in a great many 
schools and are conspicuous by their 
absence in too many others. 

1. The school should provide a written 
contract of employment for the official. 

2. The school should provide adequate 
dressing facilities, free from both competing 
teams and coaches. Privacy is necessary in the 
pregame discussion of game officiating me- 
chanics, review of the rules, and any other 
business that the officials may have. 

3. Officials should be assigned a student 
manager whose specific duties start with meet- 
ing the officials at the school entrance or field 
and escorting them to their dressing quarters. 


He is needed to notify the coaches of the 
officials arrival, to assist in the obtaining of 
game equipment, to lock the dressing quarters, 
and assist in any necessary detail that may 
become evident. 

4. Officials in contests requiring the use of 
minor assistants such as stakemen in football, 
timers and scorers in basketball, should be 
provided with competent persons be they 
faculty members or students. It is necessary 
that these assistants know the rules, par- 
ticularly as they apply to their duties. 

5. Officials should be paid promptly for 
services rendered. Payment is usually made by 
checks issued before or immediately after the 
contest. If cash is given, a receipt for the 
same should be signed for on a cash voucher. 

6. Officials should be extended the same 
courtesy given to other members of the 
faculty. There is no excuse for abusive lan- 
guage to officials from players, coaches, or 
spectators. Officials do not enjoy calling fouls. 
The less fouls committed, the more enjoyable 
is the game to everyone concerned, but it is 
one of the specific duties of an official to call 
fouls when he sees them occur. If in the ad- 
ministrator’s opinion or the opinion of the 
coaches the officials used poor judgment, it is 
his privilege not to rehire them. An adminis- 
trator would not tolerate any unprofessional 
display of temper, especially in the presence 
of students, between two members of the 
faculty; neither should he tolerate the exhibi- 
tionism resorted to by some coaches in pro- 
testing a decision by an official. 


Suggested Methods for Employment 
of Officials 


For the sake of good administration and 
the raising of existing standards in the 
practice of hiring athletic officials, the fol- 
lowing methods of procedure are presented. 
They represent procedures which may 
eliminate many existing malpractices. 

1. Make up a list of approved officials who 
are satisfactory to your coach and players. In- 
clude in this list only persons who are mem- 
bers in good standing of a professional organ- 
ization of officials. The faculty adviser and 
coach should go over this list carefully for 
each contest assignment as there may be a 
preference for certain officials at a particular 
game. The approved list should be submitted 
to your competitors with a request that they 
eliminate from the list the names of any offi- 
cial who does not meet with their approval. 
The competitors should also be granted the 
courtesy of stating an order of preference for 
the mutually approved officials. 

2. Upon the receipt of the approved list of 
officials from the competitors, make every 
effort to employ the men requested. A form 
letter of appointment may be sent to the 
prospective official. It may read as follows: 

You have been selected to officiate a .......... 
game between North High School and 
at the North High School (gymnasium or field) 
on Friday, January 7, 1947, at 7:30 p.m. The 
fee for this assignment is $..... Please give us an 
immediate reply on the énclosed post card as to 
whether or not you can accept this assignment. 


COPPER eee 


(Faculty Adviser) 
3. The acceptance of appointment post card 
can be mimeographed to read: 
I am (am not) free to accept your assignment 
to officiate at your school gymnasium (or field) 
cine ocandedesyesnencs 


(Signature of Official) 
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4. On receipt of the acceptance of appoint. 
ment card from the official, the school should 
send him a written contract containing the 
following data on duplicate sheets, one of 
which the official is to keep and the other he 
is to return immediately to the school: 

a) Date of assignment 

b) Game and contestants 

c) Location of game 

d) Starting time of game 

e) Date of game 

f) Fee to be paid for services 

g) The exact assignment of officiating; 
referee, umpire, head linesman, field judge, 
starter, clerk, etc. This should not be left to 
be decided just before the contest is to start, 

h) Include the names of other officials to 
be used in the contest. This is a convenient 
service to the officials as they may arrange 
mutual transportation. 

i) The contract should be signed by the 
faculty adviser and a space provided for the 
signature of the official. 

5. Upon the receipt of the signed contract, 
a form post card should be sent to the com- 
petitors informing them of the names of the 
officials who have been employed for the 
contest. 

6. A week or two before the actual time for 
the contest, a post card should be sent to the 
official reminding him of the assignment. Pro- 
fessional official organizations encourage their 
membership to send a “reminder card” to 
schools, a week in advance of their officiating 
assignment. This practice is a sound one in 
that it is a final checkup on a mutual under- 
standing and should guarantee no errors. 

Although the mechanics seem involved 
and detailed, good administration prin- 
ciples indicate that the methods are sound 


and will eliminate faulty practices if ad- 
hered to. 


+ 


COMING CONVENTIONS 

March 1-5. National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, at Atlantic City, N. J. Paul E. Elicker, secre 
tary, 1201 Sixteenth St. N. W., Washington, D. C, 
Headquarters, Haddon-Hall Hotel. 

March 1-6. American Association of School Administra- 
tors, at Atlantic City, N. J. Willard E. Givens, secretary, 
Washington, D. C. 

March 2-4. American Educational Research Association, 
at Atlantic City, N. J. Frank W. Hubbard, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

March 13-15. South Carolina Education Association, 
at Columbia. J. P. Coates, secretary, 1510 Gervais St. 
Columbia. 

March 19-21. Alabama Education Association, at 
Birmingham. Frank Grove, secretary, 21 Adams St, 
Montgomery. 

March 23-26. Association of Supervision and Cur 
riculum Development, at Chicago, Il]. Headquarters, Sher- 
man Hotel. 

March 19-22. California Association of Public School 
Business Officials, at Santa Cruz. Secretary, D. 
Nelson, 808 North Spring St., Los Angeles. 

March 20-22. Annual Junior High School Conference 
at New York, N. Y. Secretary, Kimball Miles, New 
York University, Washington Square, New York. 

March 27-28. Tennessee Education Association, at 
Nashville. A. D. Holt, secretary, 409 Seventh Ave., Nash 
ville. Headquarters, Andrew Jackson Hotel. 

April 2-4. Inland Empire Education Association, at 
Spokane, Wash. Secretary, Carl H. Ferguson, Spokane, 
Wash. Headquarters, Davenport Hotel. 

April 17. Florida School Board Association, at Tamps. 
Secretary, James S. Richards, 6 Centennial Bldg., Talla 
hassee, Fla. 

April 24-25. Wisconsin Association of School Boards, 
at Milwaukee. Secretary, Mrs. Letha Bannerman, 1229 
Highland Park Blvd., Wausau. Headquarters, Schroeder 
Hotel. 

April 24-25. Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, at Anm 
Arbor. Secretary, Leslie A. Butler, 1303 Westmoorland, 
Ypsilanti. Headquarters, Tackham Bldg., University of 
Michigan. 
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Highland Park Pupils Explore Work Fields: 


Syrilla Everson 


Ninth-grade girls working over drafting 
boards and teen-age boys busy at transcrip- 
tions with pencils in hand and shorthand pads 
on their knees are familiar sights at Highland 
Park high school. These students, by means 
of the exploratory program of the school, are 
being provided with a number of work experi- 
ences, in order that they may be better pre- 
pared later to make their vocational choices. 

The program, which requires a year of voca- 
tional training for both boys and girls, was 
initiated just a little over a year ago, when the 
Secondary Curriculum Study Committee, 
headed by David Conway, recommended revi- 
sions in the curriculum in view of the chang- 
ing times and needs of its school children. 

Installation of the program followed a study 
by the committee which revealed that many 
students who pursued a college preparatory 
course in high school, owing to the prestige 
that accompanied it,.did not continue their 
academic work but found employment instead 
for which they were not prepared. 

The traditions of education, they found, 
were handicapping young people who were 
about to go into the world to take their places 
as adults and to compete in a highly special- 
ized world. 

Students felt, Carl Dorsey, director of voca- 
tional education, of the committee, said, that 
vocational courses were designed for those 
with lower intelligence. They, therefore, by- 
passed them and took the courses that carried 
esteem but little practical assistance. 


New Attitudes 

Under the exploratory system, however, all 
ninth-grade students are given an opportunity 
to “look in’ at the work done by those who 
work with their hands and heads, too. Since 
all students pursue the same course, the stigma 
of intellectual inferiority is exploded and stu- 
dents gain experience in these fields which en- 
able them to show greater discretion later in 
choosing the work they wish to follow. 

The program has also come to mean, Roy 
Robinson, administrative assistant to the 
superintendent, said, that even though the stu- 
dents do not continue a vocational course of 
study in the higher levels of education, they 
gain an appreciation of the work done by their 
fathers, friends, and neighbors and an under- 
standing of the problems they face. In that 
way, he said, they are better qualified to take 
their place in an increasingly compact world. 

Students have also found the courses bene- 
ficial in helping them eliminate possible 
choices, which through actual experience, they 
decided they do not care to study further. 


*The present paper is the fifth of a series prepared by 
the author and printed originally in The Highland Parker 
at Highland Park, Mich., as a means of informing the 
community on significant aspects of the services rendered 
by the local public schools. Supt. H. L. Shibler has found 
it to be an especially effective means of bettering public 


relations Teachers, department heads, principals, super- 
visors, members of the central administration staff — all 
contributed information, helped in the planning, and 
checked the final newspaper “‘copy.”’ Citizens have found 
the articles informative and distinctly helpful in gaining 


appreciation of the fine job done by the school staffs. - 
Editor 





Ninth graders in Highland Park High School, Highland Park, Michigan, 
Exploratory Course, set type in the “graphic arts” phase of the course. 
Later the same group will take up shop sketching. 





Merrill Reno, a ninth grade student in the 
“machines” phase of the Exploratory Course, 
Highland Park High School, Highland Park, 
Michigan, makes his initial try with the welder’s 
torch under the watchful eye of instructor, 
Norman Boze. After seven weeks of welding 
study, Merrill moves to a similar amount of 
study in each of two other areas, auto 
mechanics, and machine work. 
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Through this sifting process, they are able to 
eliminate possibilities before they are so 
deeply entrenched that backing out means an 
extreme loss of time and training. 

The exploratory course, says Ross Smith, 
principal of the lower division, is not designed 
to make mechanics out of the boys or dress- 
makers out of the girls, but is aimed at giving 
them an opportunity to have as many prevo- 
cational experiences as possible in order that 
they may judge better the work they wish to 
pursue as a career. 


New Opportunities 


Prior to the inauguration of the present 
system, Norma Sammet, chairman of the com- 
mercial department, said, boys believed that 
stenography belonged exclusively to girls. 
They labeled it “sissy’s work” and side-stepped 
courses in the department despite the numer- 
ous calls from such governmental groups as 
the FBI requesting men secretaries for excel- 
lent positions. 

The feeling on the part of students that 
work is divided according to intelligence and 
sex, she said, is being overcome, by the ex- 
ploratory system since all boys as well as girls 
are required to study shorthand and typing 
and since all students have a chance to gain an 
appreciation of the work done in the shops. 

By the time these students, who were shy 
of the subject matter in the beginning, reach 
the tenth grade where they are given the op- 
portunity to select their course of study, they 
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Instructor Vincent J. Hofman, points out an essential part of the cutaway engine to pupils Lewis Huddleston 
and Jonathan Gallimore in auto mechanics, a part of the “machines” phase of the ninth grade Exploratory 
Course, Highland Park High School. After seven weeks of auto mechanics the boys will 
spend equal time in machine work and welding. 


have gained a feeling of belonging and respect 
for fields that they otherwise had not 
considered. 

The exploratory program, which offers stu- 
dents six different areas of experience, dis- 
places the more old-fashioned courses in home 
economics or specific classes in shopwork. 
Prior to ‘the installation of the exploratory 
curriculum, ninth grade girls spent an entire 
semester studying cooking and sewing as 
isolated studies. Now, however, they devote 
the semester to an over-all picture of the 
problems met while running a home. Cooking 
and sewing have become segments of a larger 
concern instead of ends in themselves. 

While 9B girls spend their semester learning 
such homemaking skills as interior decorating, 
wardrobe planning, consumer problems, budg- 
eting and co-operation in the home and family, 
the boys select one of the two sets of shop 
experiences. They may choose to study ma- 
chine shop, welding and auto shop or wood- 
work, industrial materials and electricity. 

They get a “look-in” on several different 
experiences instead of the one under the 
former system. Previously they were required 
to select a specific shop course they wished 


to study. Now, however, these boys are given 
an opportunity to gain a firsthand acquaint- 
ance with a number of skills. Furthermore, 
three times as many boys can gain this shop 
experience as could before, since the course is 
a brief over-all and is one third as long as 
before. 


Over-All View 


If the student selects the first course of 
study, he spends seven weeks in each of these 
three classes during which time he becomes 
acquainted with the field, learns to manipulate 
the tools, hears of the opportunities available, 
and engages in some actual shopwork. Teach- 
ers in these courses are Norman Boze, weld- 
ing; Vincent Hofman, auto mechanics; and 
David Conway, machine shop. 

In the other series, instructors, Lyle Mac- 
Kellar, woodwork, Einar Hansen, electricity, 
and LeVere Snyder, industrial materials fol- 
low the same general outline. 

The second semester offers experience in the 
prevocational fields on a coeducational basis, 
with both boys and girls studying graphic arts 
and commercial subjects. 

Ten weeks are spent in the commercial de- 


partment, where boys and girls alike learn the 
essentials of typing, shorthand, and book- 
keeping. In that time they have a chance to 
examine the field and to become acquainted 
with the jobs offered in the work and to de- 
cide for themselves whether or not they 
choose to enter a commercial course of study 
in the tenth grade. At the same time they gain 
sufficient skill in the fields to assist them m 
their future pursuits. 

The second ten weeks of the semester stu- 
dents divide between shop sketching and print- 
ing. In shop sketching, students discover the 
importance of sketching, the significance and 
kinds of lines and learn to letter. 

Printing, which is taught by Lothar Mueller, 
combines research, the establishment of 4 
typical shop including shop personnel, and ac- 
tual practice at simple operations. 

Teachers in the exploratory courses are 
agreed that under the present system the 
stigmas on shopwork are being removed. This 
is true to such an extent, they said, that fol- 
low-up courses in the tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth grades, which were previously neg 
lected, are filled to overflowing at present. Al- 
though additiona) courses have been arranged, 
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Ninth graders in the Commercial phase of their Exploratory Course iin 
Highland Park High School, practice elementary shorthand characters 
explained by teacher, Norma Sammet. After covering 10 beginner's 
lessons in two weeks these pupils take three weeks of bookkeeping, 
and five weeks of typing — all to get a better understanding 
of the work in these three fields. 


still in many instances all the students can- 
not be accommodated. 


Teachers’ Tour 


A large part of the teaching process in these 
classes consists of selling the tourse to the 
student. Vocational education instructors had 
their first job of selling to fellow teachers in 
the schools. At the preopening conference a 
year ago teachers outside the field of voca- 
tions took a tour through the vocational build- 


ings spending twenty minutes in each of the 
classes. At that time they got a view of the 
materials presented the students in the course. 
The interest, appreciation, and respect, ac- 
cording to Dr. H. L. Shibler, superintendent of 
schools, were enhanced as a result of the trip. 

If this same feeling is captured, he said, by 
students attending Highland Park they will 
not wait until college before they select their 
lifework and they will be better prepared to 
take their places in the world. 


Michigan Constitutional Amendment 


Guarantees School Support 
J. M. Clifford, Ph.D.* 


At the November, 1946, general election the 
people of Michigan adopted a constitutional 
amendment which turns over to the school 
districts one sixth of the state 3 per cent 
sales tax. The same amendment requires the 
legislature to make additional annual grants to 
school districts in at least amounts which bear 
the same ratio to total state sales tax revenues 
of the preceding year which the legislative 
grants in the fiscal year 1945-46 bore to said 
revenues of the preceding year. Thus the 
schools are in effect guaranteed as much as 
they previously received and an additional 
one sixth of the state 3 per cent sales tax. The 
legislature cannot reduce the amount of money 
Provided for schools unless there is a falling 
off of sales tax revenue below the 1945-46 
level. 

Expressed in terms of dollars this means 
that Michigan schools will receive state rev- 


—— 


*Lansing, Mich. 


enues of approximately $110,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1947-48 as compared with a high 
of $60,000,000 in previous years. All this is 
over and above money raised by local taxation. 


The Amendment 

The text of the amendment to the Michigan 
constitution reads as follows: 

There shall be returned to local governmental 
units and school districts by the method herein- 
after set forth, one cent of a state sales tax levy 
on each dollar of sales of tangible personal prop- 
erty on the present statutory base (not rate). 
The state tax collecting authority shall divide the 
entire said sum without deduction and remit 50 
per cent thereof among the school districts on the 
basis of the school census on which primary school 
money is distributed for that fiscal year. The bal- 
ance of 50 per cent shall be returned to counties 
as a whole on a population basis and payment 
shall be made to the county treasurer who shall 
remit to the respective cities, townships, and vil- 
lages within the county on a per capita basis. 
Population computation shall be based on the last 
state-wide federal census for purposes of division 
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among counties and upon the same basis or upon 
any special federal county-wide census, whichever 
is later, for intracounty division purposes. All 
remittances provided shall be made on a quarterly 
basis. The legislature shall hereafter make annual 
grants to school districts out of general funds, 
over and above all constitutional allocations here- 
tofore and herein provided, in at least amounts 
which bear the same ratio to total state sales tax 
revenues of the preceding year which the legisla- 
ture grants in the fiscal year 1945-46 bore to said 
revenues of the preceding year. 

It should be noted that in addition to pro- 
viding more money for school districts the 
amendment requires that one sixth of the state 
3 per cent sales tax be returned to local gov- 
ernmental units (cities, townships, and vil- 
lages). One cent of the sales tax is thus ear- 
marked for local governmental units and 
school districts. : 

A brief review will help the reader under- 
stand the Michigan situation. In the fall of 
1932 Michigan adopted the so-called “15-mill 
tax limitation” as a constitutional amendment. 
This limited to 15 mills the amount of tax 
which could be levied against any real prop- 
erty. The result was to greatly reduce the 
revenue for the operation of the state govern- 
ment, the county governmental units, the cities 
and villages, and the schools. To offset the loss, 
the 1933 Michigan legislature adopted a 3 
per cent state sales tax. The original purpose 
of this sales tax was to finance the state 
government, the state institutions, and the 
state colleges. After the adoption of the sales 
tax, the state no longer levied a property ‘tax. 
However, the adoption of the 15-mill limit 
meant that in most Michigan communities 
(certain cities were exempt from the limit); 
the county government, the city government, 
and the schools had to be supported from a 
real estate tax. The 15-mill limitation required 
that at least 4 mills be provided for the opera- 
tion of schools. In addition to the 4 mills, the 
schools were guaranteed additional state funds 
from what is known as the “Primary Interest 
Fund.” This money comes as a result of a 
clause in the Michigan constitution and con- 
sists of a tax on railroads and utilities. 


School Funds Insufficient 

However, the primary money and the 4-mill 
property tax still left the schools without 
enough money to finance an adequate pro- 
gram. The school people therefore asked the 
legislature to provide additional state aid to 
be paid out of the general fund of the state 
from monies derived from the sales tax. The 
1933 legislature appropriated up to $15,000,000 
per year for school aid with a proviso that the 
money would be paid to schools only if it 
were available after certain state expenses 
had been met. 

Beginning in 1935, the legislature made 
substantial appropriations each year toward 
the support of the public schools. The custom 
has been to appropriate an amount which 
when added to the primary interest fund would 
bring the total up to a certain figure. This 
total state school aid ranged from $25,000,000 
in 1935-36 up to $60,000,000 per year for 
1945-46 and 1946-47. 

Even this $60,000,000 per year, combined 
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with the local property taxes, left the schools 
without enough money to meet present-day 
needs expressed in increased salary demands 
and operating costs. At the same time that 
the schools were experiencing difficulty in 
financing themselves, the city and county 
governments were finding themselves unable 
to operate efficiently because of the restric- 
tions of the 15-mill tax limit. Thus while 
the state was accumulating a surplus from 
sales tax revenues; the schools and local 
governmental units were finding themselves 
unable to finance their educational, police, 
and public works programs. As a result of 
their financial difficulties, the cities asked the 
1945 legislature to divert part of the sales 
tax back to the cities and townships. The 
cities asked that one-half cent of the 3 per 
cent sales tax be returned to local govern- 
mental units. The legislature, being pre- 
dominantly rural, did not pass the legislation. 

Thus in Michigan in 1946 both the local 
governmental units and the local school sys- 
tems found themselves without enough money 
to provide satisfactory services. The schools 
were in some respects better off than the 
city governments. Many cities found them- 
selves unable to provide adequate police, fire, 
sanitary, and street repair services. 


Mayors Initiate Plan 

Early in the summer of 1946 several mayors 
conceived the idea of asking the school people 
to join in presenting to the electors at the 
November election a constitutional amend- 
ment providing for a sharing of the state 
sales tax. The amendment, providing for the 
distribution of the 3 per cent sales tax so that 
1 per cent is returned to local governmental 
units to be divided equally between the cities 
and the schools, was adopted by an over- 
whelming majority of 280,000 votes. There 
were 864,000 votes in favor of the amend- 
ment and 584,000 negative votes. 

The adoption of the amendment was pre- 
ceded by a strenuous campaign. City, village, 
and school officials generally advocated its 
passage, but the governor then in office and 
the present governor who was then running 
for office, both campaigned against the amend- 
ment. The members of the state legislature 
were almost unanimously opposed. The oppo- 
nents took the position that if the state sales 
tax were divided with local governmental units 
there would not be enough money left to 
operate a state government and to continue 
a state building program. The state building 
program, already started, contemplated ex- 
pansion of the colleges to provide for veterans 
and hospital construction to supplement pres- 
ent inadequate facilities. The peoples’ adoption 
of the constitutional amendment seems to 
indicate that the Michigan people want to 
support an adequate educational program. 


Effects of Amendment 
It is still too early to state the full effect 
of the amendment which became effective 
December 6, 1946. One thing is certain, the 
amendment provides a greatly increased and 
fairly stable income for Michigan schools. 


The exact amount of revenue cannot be de- 
termined until the new plan has operated 
over a period of time. Estimates indicate that 
Michigan schools will now receive about 
$110,000,000 per year from the state, and 
they will raise approximately $70,000,000 
through local taxation. Thus Michigan will 
have $180,000,000 per year to finance its 
public school program. This figure does not 
include money spent for colleges and universi- 
ties. These dollar figures in themselves do 
not mean too much. To understand the amount 
available for education the dollar figures need 
to be related to population, school census, 
and school enrollment. The 1940 federal census 
lists Michigan with a population of 5,256,106. 
Michigan thus makes $34.25 per capita avail- 
able for schools. The state school census 
(children aged 5 through 19) totals 1,403,493 
and actual school enrollment in grades kinder- 
garten through twelve is 934,209. These 
figures are both significant since part of the 
state aid is distributed on a membership basis. 
Primary money and the constitutional sales 
tax money are divided on a census plan. The 
remainder of the money appropriated by the 
legislature is distributed on a membership plan 
based on a formula written by the legislature. 
Parochial school enrollment and children not 
enrolled in any schools account for the differ- 
ence between school census and school enroll- 
ment. The plan used by the legislature to 
distribute school aid seeks to provide equaliza- 
tion of state aid on the basis of local ability 
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to support the schools. Considering only 
membership in public schools, about $192 
per year will now be available for each child 
enrolled. Of this money, approximately $117 
per child will come from state aid and $75 
will come from local taxation. The increased 
state assistance may result in slight reductions 
in the local tax, but this is limited since local 
school districts are required to levy at least 
a 4-mill tax in order to share the state aid, 
Then, too, the legislature has generally pro- 
hibited a reduction in local taxes to offset 
increased state aid. 


In Summary 

Michigan is not the only state to use the 
constitutional amendment method to secure 
more adequate school financing. California has 
adopted a constitutional plan to insure state 
financing of education in an amount equal to 
$120 per year per pupil. 

The Michigan school finance situation may 
be summarized by noting the following: 

1. In November of 1946, Michigan voters 
adopted a constitutional amendment which 
provides more adequate financial support for 
the schools. 

2. Michigan’s constitution now states that 
the schools shall receive one sixth of the state 
3 per cent sales tax and that this money is 
to be in addition to all amounts previously 
appropriated for schools. 

3. The action of Michigan voters shows a 
willingness to support public education. 


CHILD LABOR IS STILL A PROBLEM 


16 years, gainful occupations during 
school hours, manufacturing and 
mechanical establishments any time; 14 
years outside of school hours. 


16 years, manufacturing and mechani 
4 


cal establishments any time; 14 yeors, 
other occupations during school hours 


FRE 15 years, during school hours or in 


certain specified occupations any time 


ie 14 years, during school hours and/or in 


certain specified occupations any time 


@| No minmum age for employment 


EXCEPTIONS TO 16 YEAR LAWS 


+ 14 year age limit for manutacturing estoblishments 
Outside ot school hours 


© No 14 year limit outside of school hours 


© Exemptions to 16 year limit on special permit. 


Exemption to 16 year limit on completion of eighth 
grade if higher school not available 


2 Agriculture or domestic service or both 


@ 12-year limit for boys in stores outside of school hours 


Minimum age for employment in the several states. 
Only Illinois and Georgia have been added 
to the white area since 1945. 
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Selling the Schools — 


A Seven-Point Public Relations Policy 


There are those who question the propriety 
of hiring a public relations man with tax 
funds. Their reasons usually tend toward the 
idea that a community relations service is 
expensive and that it is the school’s business 
to give the public “what it wants,” not neces- 
sarily what the school employees think it 
should have. 

Giving the public “what it wants” is a 
possibility only when the school officials know 
what the public wants. There are few if any 
public relations men who advocate a one- 
sided school public relations program. The 
accepted two-way program requires not only 
giving the facts to the public but also finding 
out what the public actually thinks and wants 
by the various school public relations or com- 
munity relations techniques that are avail- 
able. 


Good Community Relations Is 
Democracy 

It is basic democracy that people must 
know what is going on in their’schools before 
they can decide what they think of the 
schools. They must understand what the pro- 
gram is, what the school is striving toward, 
what its objectives are and what its problems 
are before they can do much intelligent think- 
ing about the schools either pro or con. Cer- 
tainly there are few who will not agree that 
the people whose business is education should 
express themselves to the public they serve. 

Likewise the schools must develop a means 
of measuring public opinion. Accurate infor- 
mation for the administration and the board 
of education, concerning what the people think 
and want in connection with their schools, is 
necessary if schools are to serve effectively. 
The opinions of a small circle of friends and 
neighbors, or church and lodge members, of 
the school board and superintendent are one 
thing, while the opinion of the general public 
can be and frequently is something else. 

This latter point is demonstrated occasion- 
ally when a bond issue is put up without much 
publicity. The friends of the schools say 
“There is nothing to worry about” and “cer- 
tainly it'll carry” and a great many people 
are surprised when it fails. Why — because 
people weren’t informed, and too much was 
taken for granted. These incidents expose the 
inadequacy of the “take it for granted” public 
telations technique. 


Administrative Organization 
Each of the six schools in Corona, Calif., 
has a public relations committee which plans 
4 yearly community relations program with 
the principal of the school. The central public 
telations committee consisting of the chair- 
man from each building meets monthly for 


‘Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Corona, Calif. 


J. Henrich Hull’ 


purposes of co-ordinating the efforts of the 
various schools and an interchange of ideas 
between administration and faculty representa- 
tives. Principals attend the monthly meetings 
when they can and the meetings are presided 
over by the superintendent or the assistant 
superintendent, and co-ordinated with think- 
ing which comes from principals’ meetings. 

Among the common practices in many 
schools is that of sending speakers from the 
schools to the various community organiza- 
tions at opportune occasions during the 
school year. 

Recently the procedure has been reversed 
in Corona and the presidents or heads of the 
various community organizations have been 
extended written invitations by the superin- 
tendent to have official representatives to the 
schools elected or appointed for the week. 
These official representatives are invited to 
visit the schools for at least one hour during 
Education Week. 

It is believed by the administration that 
getting people to see what is happening in 
the school by personal observation is possibly 
more valuable than having speakers represent 
the schools at the organization meeting where 
with passive acceptance a “take it for grant- 
ed” audience politely listens. 

A plan is being considered at present for 
sending each organization an _ identification 
card upon which the name of the organization 
and the representative can be written. This 
card is to be returned to the principal upon 
completion of the visit. This, it is hoped, will 
result in an opportunity to get some inter- 
change of ideas on the portion of the program 
observed. 


Competition Is Keen 

School news has to compete with many 
things today. The school public has so many 
other demands on its time that few systems 
can afford to omit planned public relations 
programs and information service. Certainly 
this is preferable to leaving it to an over- 
burdened superintendent to be the information 
service. When all things are considered it 
saves the taxpayer money by the elimination 
of oversight in meeting the public’s require- 
ments for giving intelligent support to the 
school program. 


A Seven-Point Community 
Relations Policy 

The trustees of the Corona city schools 
have adopted a seven-point statement of 
policy on public relations which gives the 
superintendent the backing he needs to exe- 
cute a two-way public relations program. 

This policy being on paper, as are other 
policies of this board of trustees, stands ready 
for use, change, or discard but helps to main- 
tain continuity of policy until such time as 
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the wisdom of a modification becomes ap- 
parent. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS POLICIES OF THE 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
CORONA CITY SCHOOLS 


To support a program which when fully 
understood will stand the scrutiny of a majority 
of parents, teachers, students, and taxpayers 

To encourage community interest and partici- 
pation in the school program 

To utilize information, advice, and assistance 
of interested individuals and groups in the solu- 
tion of its educational and financial problems 

To provide the community with official in- 
formation about school policies and the content 
of the school program. (For this purpose a 
reasonable expenditure of tax funds will be 
approved.) 

To encourage the use of a variety of the 
available reliable means of informing the com- 
munity about its schools 

To endorse a planned program designed to 
discover the community’s needs and desires in 
educational services and expenditures 

To encourage recognition of those who serve 
public education in the community 

As a part of this program the trustees 
publish a monthly house organ, the objective 
of which is stated as follows: “A periodical 
publieation of the board of trustees of the 
Corona city schools for the information of 
school patrons and teachers, dedicated to the 
educational welfare of the youth of the com- 
munity.” 

In this publication appear policies, infor- 
mation about the school program, and often 
the reasons for major decisions. This publi- 
cation is the official mouthpiece of the trustees 
and the superintendent. With such a program 
the information which the community has 
does not depend upon hearsay. Decisions be- 
come impersonal and the policy can always 
be referred to in guiding decisions. A number 
of policies have been taken from the realm 
of “unwritten law.” This is also considered 
to be a healthy practice by the present board. 

The president of this board, R. M. C. 
Fullenwider, has served the community in 
this capacity over a ten-year period and holds 
the honor of being the citizen in the com- 
munity with the longest period of service on 
the board of school trustees. 

District Superintendent Frank E. Bishop 
has served the community for 16 years and 
believes in a strong public relations program, 
having written his master’s thesis in this field 
at Stanford University in 1930. 

The board is representative of various 
community interests: 

R.M.C. Fullenwider, president of the board 
is secretary of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Riverside County. 

Frank B. Ware, clerk of the high school board 
is a successful lumber merchant. 

Jess E. Lillibridge, clerk of the elementary 
board is a successful farmer. 

Stanley W. Jacobs is a successful chicken 
hatchery owner and poultryman. 
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Corona City Board of Education, Corona, California. 


H. P. Brownfield, formerly a druggist, is now 

a successful citrus grower. 

The trustees employ an assistant superin- 
tendent who works with the board and the 
superintendent. He divides his time between 
the duties of a business manager and those 
of director of public relations and is respon- 
sible to the superintendent. 


Good Program Important . 
Information from the child welfare and 
guidance office is made available for public 
relations use also. For example, the follow- 
up program in which the members of each 
high school graduating class are sent a ques- 
tionnaire five years after graduation to get 
their suggestions on courses that should be 
offered and subjects which should be treated. 
This and other information obtained gives 
valuable material in developing the school 
program. And a good program is the prime 
essential before public relations has signifi- 
cance. With the right program public relations 
begins to have meaning, without it public re- 
lations is apt to be a farce. Point number 
one of the seven-point policy covers this im- 

portant item. 


Information From Graduates 

Among the stronger trends which appear in 
the information tabulated from returned 
questionnaires from graduates is a call for 
more vocational training for those not going 
to college. Fundamentals of English and 
mathematics are stressed as important sub- 
jects by both college and noncollege students 
five years after graduation. There is also a 
trend indicating that these students approve 
training which is more rigid and standards 
which are more exacting. The noncollege 
group wishes it had taken more mathematics, 
mechanical drawing, blueprint reading and 
machine-shop subjects. This indicates a trend 
toward fundamental basic courses which pre- 
pare for building and mechanical trades as 
desired by the large noncollege group. 

The girls stress the value of practical home- 
making courses taught by mature, experienced 


instructors, preferably mothers, dealing in a 
practical way with problems which meet the 
girl who marries soon after graduation. 
While this information might appear to be 
of more concern to the general curriculum 
committee of the schools which is similar 
to the general public relations committee, it 
is not possible to overlook this information in 
planning a well-rounded public relations pro- 
gram. The general guidance committee of the 
schools also uses this information as it is 
made available from the child welfare and 


guidance department. Doing what it can to 
disseminate this sort of information to the 
various groups in the school staff that can 
use it advantageously is also a phase of the 
administration of the public relations program 
which cannot be too strongly endorsed. 
Only when people are intelligent about the 
schools both in the organization and outside 
the organization can the best come from the 
efforts of all. It is believed that the seven- 
point statement of policy is the sort of school 
board legislation that results in better schools. 


Giving Teachers a Share in 


Determining Educational Policy 
Louis" M. Klein* 


A small school system has many oppor- 
tunities for exercising democracy in_ its 
administration. 

About nine years ago, the teachers of the 
public schools of District No. 6, Harrison, 
N. Y., were asked by the superintendent of 
schools to attend a conference for the forma- 
tion of a committee which, for the sake of 
simple exactness was temporarily called the 
Superintendent’s Policy Committee. 

As a school administrator, it has been my 
observation that teachers, given a share in 
the determination of educational policies and 
school routines, are able to make useful con- 
tributions. It is my feeling too that such 
a procedure enables the faculty to engage in 
‘a living, functional share in democratic ad- 
ministration which will stimulate a similar 
procedure in the classroom itself. 

With the foregoing reasons in mind, the 
experiment of forming a policy committee 
was taken. The idea was first discussed with 
the building principals and a committee repre- 
senting the local teachers’ association. As a 
result of this group conference, we agreed to 
form the Superintendent’s Policy Committee. 
This committee is composed of nine persons, 


4Superintendent of Schools, Harrison, N. Y. 





including one teacher elected by the teachers 
in each of the three elementary schools and 
the high school, the four principals, and the 
superintendent. 

The Policy Committee goes into action 
whenever any one of its members feels that 
he wants to bring a question before the 
group. A question may be raised by any 
member of the committee — a teacher, a prin- 
cipal, or the superintendent —so that there 
is an opportunity for a problem or suggestion 
for a change in policy to be raised by either 
the teaching corps or the administrative staff. 
The Policy Committee meets as often as sub- 
jects are introduced for discussion. Any indi 
vidual teacher in the schools, once the Policy 
Committee members have been selected for 
the year, may refer questions to the appointed 
members to bring before the committee. 
the other hand, Policy Committee members 
are expected to get the reaction of the teach- 
ers in their schools concerning any given policy 
which is being considered by the committee. 

Three years ago, to bring about a better 
liaison between the local teachers’ association 
and the Superintendent’s Policy Committee, 
it was decided to have the teacher representa 
tives on the committee in each of the four 
school buildings serve also on the executive 
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The Teachers’ Policy Committee, Harrison, New York. 
Photograph taken at a recent session. 


committee of the Harrison Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. This has brought about a much closer 
co-ordination of the work of the two groups. 

Some of the subjects which have come 
before the Policy Committee are: 

1. Education for the gifted child 

2. Promotional policies in the elementary 
school 

3. Self-rating of teachers 

4. Sick-leave policy 

5. Sabbatical leave policy 

6. Policy of the schools concerning tutoring 

7. The formation of the school calendar 
each year 

8. Proposed revisions of the teachers’ salary 
schedule 


Nine years of experience with this co- 
operative plan of sharing the determination 
of educational policy have convinced me that 
it is fundamentally sound and workable. 
The board of education, too, knows that when 
the superintendent comes before the members 
with a recommendation for a change in policy, 
or for the adoption of a new policy, consider- 
able thought has been given to the action 
recommended. Consequently, all concerned — 
teachers, superintendent, and the board of 
education — are fully convinced that an idea 
is sound before the official vote is taken. We 
no longer consider this committee an “experi- 
ment” but part and parcel of our plan of 
democratic administration. 


Studies for Bettering the Portland 


School Program H. W. Ager’ 


The difference between a good school sys- 
tem and one which is mediocre is not always 
indicated by the cost, but studies which have 
been made indicate that school systems which 
are recognized as superior do have a rather 
high per pupil cost. Adequate housing and 
modern equipment, providing needed super- 
vision, good wages for teachers, and the ren- 
dering of special services, all cost money. 
Careful planning is essential in establishing 
and enlarging upon such a program. 

In Portland, Ore., the people upon numer- 
ous Occasions have indicated that they desire 
good schools and are willing to pay for them. 
In 1943, the voters approved a five-million- 
dollar fund for postwar building construction. 
An immediate survey was made which indi- 
cated building and equipment needs in each 
elementary and secondary school in the city. 
Again in 1946, the people supported a measure 
known as the Basic School Support Bill, which 
made the financial support much more flexible 


ee 


"Principal, Beaumont School, Portland, Ore. 


and tended to equalize educational opportunity 
throughout the state. A second survey, headed 
by a Portland principal, was begun imme- 
diately, which is to serve as an intelligent 
approach to the problem of extending educa- 
tional services in the schools. 

Teachers, principals, supervisors, directors, 
and superintendents have been asked to indi- 
cate the types of service which they wish to 
see translated into action and the suggestions 
range very widely. At present studies are being 
made in the following fields (a partial list of 
survey areas is indicated below): 

1. Administrative Organization. The reorgan- 
ization will expedite administration, indicate lines 
of authority and responsibility, and channel aid 
to principals, teachers, and students. 

2. Educational Statistics. At present, there is 
no central bureau for gathering and preserving 
educational statistics or reports. It is proposed to 
centralize this activity into one department. 

3. Permanent Record Cards. The preserving of 
student records has become of increasing impor- 
tance since the close of World War I. Plans are 
being studied for the preservation and filing of 
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all permanent records concerning the students. 

4. Study of Class Load or Teacher-Pupil Ratio. 
The problem of making the teacher’s work more 
effective involves reducing the number of students 
in each classroom, or if that is not practicable, 
of easing her burden by some form of clerical 
or teaching assistance. 

5. Department of Instructional Aids. It is pro- 
posed to co-ordinate all existing instructional aids 
into a single co-ordinated department. This would 
include present audio-visual equipment and sup- 
plies, textbooks and supplementary books, record- 
ings, transcriptions, radio programs, etc. Such an 
integration would result in economy of operation 
and distribution, and would make available to 
principals or teachers a central source for all 
instructional aids. 

6. Accounting of School Funds. It is important 
for the protection of all engaged in handling 
school funds that a uniform system of accounting 
be inaugurated in all schools, with an annual 
audit provided by the district. 

7. Creating a Department of Child Services. 
It is proposed to include in this department the 
services of special education, the department of 
counseling and guidance, the visiting teacher pro- 
gram, the attendance department, health services 
(nurses, dentists, and examining physicians), and 
the special investigator. This would integrate all 
activities dealing with the study of the child. 

8. Curriculum Library. This is a source of in- 
service training and professional material. 

9. Cafeterias. A report has been made of school 
cafeterias and further study is contemplated, The 
school cafeteria has established itself as a perma- 
nent part of the educational program because it 
has educational implications as well as con- 
venience to parents and children. It was recom- 
mended that the school district assume respon- 
sibility for its continuance by adopting centralized 
management and supervision. 

10. Adult Education. It is becoming increasingly 
evident that education must be a lifetime process, 
especially in large centers of population. If in- 
creased funds are available, it is planned to ex- 
pand the services of the adult education depart- 
ment and co-ordinate all of its activities under a 
supervisor. This expansion involves day and night 
school adult classes, vocational training, family 
life education, and the apprenticeship program. 

The suggestions are being compiled for evalua- 
tion by the superintendent and his staff before 
being presented to the school board. It is the hope 
of the educational staff that out of this effort 
will emerge a pattern of action which will grad- 
ually shape into a progressive program for the 
future. 

—— on ———— 
MINNEAPOLIS PRINCIPALS’ SALARIES 

The board of education in Minneapolis, Minn., 
has approved a new salary schedule for principals 
and assistant principals, prepared by Supt. Wil- 
lard E. Goslin. Elementary principals holding a 
bachelor’s degree will be paid a minimum of 
$4,000 and a maximum of $5,200; those holding 
a master’s degree will go from $4,000 to $5,400; 
those holding a doctor’s degree from $4,200 to 
$5,600. 

Assistant principals in elementary schools hold- 
ing a bachelor’s degree will go from $3,200 to 
$4,400; those holding a master’s degree will go 
from $3,400 to $4,600; and those holding a doc- 
tor’s degree from $3,600 to $4,800. 

Senior high school principals holding a bach- 
elor’s degree will be paid a minimum of $4,400 
and a maximum of $6,000; those holding a mas- 
ter’s degree will go from $4,400 to $6,200; and 
those holding a doctor’s degree from $4,600 to 
$6,400. 

Assistant principals in senior high schools holding 
a bachelor’s degree will go from $3,60640 $4,800; 
those holding a master’s degree from $3,600 to 
$5,000; and those holding a doctor's degree from 
$3,800 to $5,200. 

Junior high school principals holding a bach- 
elor’s degree will start at $4,200 and go to $5,600; 
those holding a master’s degree will go from 
$4,200 to $5,800; and those holding a doctor’s 
degree from $4,400 to $6,000. 








H. P. Brownfield, formerly a druggist, is now 

a successful citrus grower. 

The trustees employ an assistant superin- 
tendent who works with the board and the 
superintendent. He divides his time between 
the duties of a business manager and those 
of director of public relations and is respon- 
sible to the superintendent. 


Good Program Important 

Information from the child welfare and 
guidance office is made available for public 
relations use also. For example, the follow- 
up program in which the members of each 
high school graduating class are sent a ques- 
tionnaire five years after graduation to get 
their suggestions on courses that should be 
offered and subjects which should be treated. 
This and other information obtained gives 
valuable material in developing the school 
program. And a good program is the prime 
essential before public relations has signifi- 
cance. With the right program public relations 
begins to have meaning, without it public re- 
lations is apt to be a farce. Point number 
one of the seven-point policy covers this im- 
portant item. 


Information From Graduates 

Among the stronger trends which appear in 
the information tabulated from returned 
questionnaires from graduates is a call for 
more vocational training for those not going 
to college. Fundamentals of English and 
mathematics are stressed as important sub- 
jects by both college and noncollege students 
five years after graduation. There is also a 
trend indicating that these students approve 
training which is more rigid and standards 
which are more exacting. The noncollege 
group wishes it had taken more mathematics, 
mechanical drawing, blueprint reading and 
machine-shop subjects. This indicates a trend 
toward fundamental basic courses which pre- 
pare for building and mechanical trades as 
desired by the large noncollege group. 

The girls stress the value of practical home- 
making courses taught by mature, experienced 
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instructors, preferably mothers, dealing in a 
practical way with problems which meet the 
girl who marries soon after graduation. 
While this information might appear to be 
of more concern to the general curriculum 
committee of the schools which is similar 
to the general public relations committee, it 
is not possible to overlook this information in 
planning a well-rounded public relations pro- 
gram. The general guidance committee of the 
schools also uses this information as it is 
made available from the child welfare and 
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guidance department. Doing what it can to 
disseminate this sort of information to the 
various groups in the school staff that can 
use it advantageously is also a phase of the 
administration of the public relations program 
which cannot be too strongly endorsed. 

Only when people are intelligent about the 
schools both in the organization and outside 
the organization can the best come from the 
efforts of all. It is believed that the seven- 
point statement of policy is the sort of school 
board legislation that results in better schools. 


Giving Teachers a Share in 


Determining Educational Policy 
Louis" M. Klein" 


A small school system has many oppor- 
tunities for exercising democracy in _ its 
administration. 

About nine years ago, the teachers of the 
public schools of District No. 6, Harrison, 
N. Y., were asked by the superintendent of 
schools to attend a conference for the forma- 
tion of a committee which, for the sake of 
simple exactness was temporarily called the 
Superintendent’s Policy Committee. 

As a school administrator, it has been my 
observation that teachers, given a share in 
the determination of educational policies and 
school routines, are able to make useful con- 
tributions. It is my feeling too that such 
a procedure enables the faculty to engage in 


‘a living, functional share in democratic ad- 


ministration which will stimulate a similar 
procedure in the classroom itself. 

With the foregoing reasons in mind, the 
experiment of forming a policy committee 
was taken. The idea was first discussed with 
the building principals and a committee repre- 
senting the local teachers’ association. As a 
result of this group conference, we agreed to 
form the Superintendent’s Policy Committee. 
This committee is composed of nine persons, 
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including one teacher elected by the teachers 
in each of the three elementary schools and 
the high school, the four principals, and the 
superintendent. 

The Policy Committee goes into action 
whenever any one of its members feels that 
he wants to bring a question before the 
group. A question may be raised by any 
member of the committee — a teacher, a prin- 
cipal, or the superintendent —so that there 
is an opportunity for a problem or suggestion 
for a change in policy to be raised by either 
the teaching corps or the administrative staff. 
The Policy Committee meets as often as sub- 
jects are introduced for discussion. Any indi- 
vidual teacher in the schools, once the Policy 
Committee members have been selected for 
the year, may refer questions to the appointed 
members to bring before the committee. On 
the other hand, Policy Committee members 
are expected to get the reaction of the teach- 
ers in their schools concerning any given policy 
which is being considered by the committee. 

Three years ago, to bring about a better 
liaison between the local teachers’ association 
and the Superintendent’s Policy Committee, 
it was decided to have the teacher representa- 
tives on the committee in each of the four 
school buildings serve also on the executive 
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The Teachers’ Policy Committee, Harrison, New York. 
Photograph taken at a recent session. 


committee of the Harrison Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. This has brought about a much closer 
co-ordination of the work of the two groups. 

Some of the subjects which have come 
before the Policy Committee are: 

1. Education for the gifted child 

2. Promotional policies in the elementary 
school 
Self-rating of teachers 
. Sick-leave policy 
Sabbatical leave policy 
. Policy of the schools concerning tutoring 
. The formation of the school calendar 
each year 

8. Proposed revisions of the teachers’ salary 
schedule 


w 


SIMS 


Nine years of experience with this co- 
operative plan of sharing the determination 
of educational policy have convinced me that 
it is fundamentally sound and workable. 
The board of education, too, knows that when 
the superintendent comes before the members 
with a recommendation for a change in policy, 
or for the adoption of a new policy, consider- 
able thought has been given to the action 
recommended. Consequently, all concerned — 
teachers, superintendent, and the board of 
education — are fully convinced that an idea 
is sound before the official vote is taken. We 
no longer consider this committee an “experi- 
ment” but part and parcel of our plan of 
democratic administration. 


Studies for Bettering the Portland 
School Program H. W. Ager' 


The difference between a good school sys- 
tem and one which is mediocre is not always 
indicated by the cost, but studies which have 
been made indicate that school systems which 
are recognized as superior do have a rather 
high per pupil cost. Adequate housing and 
modern equipment, providing needed super- 
vision, good wages for teachers, and the ren- 
dering of special services, all cost money. 
Careful planning is essential in establishing 
and enlarging upon such a program. 

In Portland, Ore., the people upon numer- 
ous Occasions have indicated that they desire 
good schools and are willing to pay for them. 
In 1943, the voters approved a five-million- 
dollar fund for postwar building construction. 
An immediate survey was made which indi- 
cated building and equipment needs in each 
elementary and secondary school in the city. 
Again in 1946, the people supported a measure 
known as the Basic School Support Bill, which 
made the financial support much more flexible 


"Principal Beaumont School, Portland, Ore. 


and tended to equalize educational opportunity 
throughout the state. A second survey, headed 
by a Portland principal, was begun imme- 
diately, which is to serve as an intelligent 
approach to the problem of extending educa- 
tional services in the schools. 

Teachers, principals, supervisors, directors, 
and superintendents have been asked to indi- 
cate the types of service which they wish to 
see translated into action and the suggestions 
range very widely. At present studies are being 
made in the following fields (a partial list of 
survey areas is indicated below): 

1. Administrative Organization. The reorgan- 
ization will expedite administration, indicate lines 
of authority and responsibility, and channel aid 
to principals, teachers, and students. 

2. Educational Statistics. At present, there is 
no central bureau for gathering and preserving 
educational statistics or reports. It is proposed to 
centralize this activity into one department. 

3. Permanent Record Cards. The preserving of 
student records has become of increasing impor- 
tance since the close of World War I. Plans are 
being studied for the preservation and filing of 
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all permanent records concerning the students. 

4. Study of Class Load or Teacher-Pupil Ratio. 
The problem of making the teacher’s work more 
effective involves reducing the number of students 
in each classroom, or if that is not practicable, 
of easing her burden by some form of clerical 
or teaching assistance. 

5. Department of Instructional Aids. It is pro- 
posed to co-ordinate all existing instructional aids 
into a single co-ordinated department. This would 
include present audio-visual equipment and sup- 
plies, textbooks and supplementary books, record- 
ings, transcriptions, radio programs, etc. Such an 
integration would result in economy of operation 
and distribution, and would make available to 
principals or teachers a central source for all 
instructional aids. 

6. Accounting of School Funds. It is important 
for the protection of all engaged in handling 
school funds that a uniform system of accounting 
be inaugurated in all schools, with an annual 
audit provided by the district. 

7. Creating a Department of Child Services. 
It is proposed to include in this department the 
services of special education, the department of 
counseling and guidance, the visiting teacher pro- 
gram, the attendance department, health services 
(nurses, dentists, and examining physicians), and 
the special investigator. This would integrate all 
activities dealing with the study of the child. 

8. Curriculum Library. This is a source of in- 
service training and professional material. 

9. Cafeterias. A report has been made of school 
cafeterias and further study is contemplated, The 
school cafeteria has established itself as a perma- 
nent part of the educational program because it 
has educational implications as well as con- 
venience to parents and children. It was recom- 
mended that the school district assume respon- 
sibility for its continuance by adopting centralized 
management and supervision. 

10. Adult Education. It is becoming increasingly 
evident that education must be a lifetime process, 
especially in large centers of population. If in- 
creased funds are available, it is planned to ex- 
pand the services of the adult education depart- 
ment and co-ordinate all of its activities under a 
supervisor. This expansion involves day and night 
school adult classes, vocational training, family 
life education, and the apprenticeship program. 

The suggestions are being compiled for evalua- 
tion by the superintendent and his staff before 
being presented to the school board. It is the hope 
of the educational staff that out of this effort 
will emerge a pattern of action which will grad- 
ually shape into a progressive program for the 
future. 

— oa a 
MINNEAPOLIS PRINCIPALS’ SALARIES 

The board of education in Minneapolis, Minn., 
has approved a new salary schedule for principals 
and assistant principals, prepared by Supt. Wil- 
lard E. Goslin. Elementary principals holding a 
bachelor’s degree will be paid a minimum of 
$4,000 and a maximum of $5,200; those holding 
a master’s degree will go from $4,000 to $5,400; 
those holding a doctor’s degree from $4,200 to 
$5,600. 

Assistant principals in elementary schools hold- 
ing a bachelor’s degree will go from $3,200 to 
$4,400; those holding a master’s degree will go 
from $3,400 to $4,600; and those holding a doc- 
tor’s degree from $3,600 to $4,800. 

Senior high school principals holding a bach- 
elor’s degree will be paid a minimum of $4,400 
and a maximum of $6,000; those holding a mas- 
ter’s degree will go from $4,400 to $6,200; and 
those holding a doctor’s degree from $4,600 to 
$6,400. 

Assistant principals in senior high scheols holding 
a bachelor’s degree will go from $3,606to $4,800; 
those holding a master’s degree from $3,600 to 
$5,000; and those holding a doctor’s degree from 
$3,800 to $5,200. 

Junior high school principals holding a bach- 
elor’s degree will start at $4,200 and go to $5,600; 
those holding a master’s degree will go from 
$4,200 to $5,800; and those holding a doctor’s 
degree from $4,400 to $6,000. 
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THE 
MONTHLY 
BUDGET 
REVIEW 


Leslie K. Grimes' 


The monthly budget review is an excellent 
instrument for keeping school board members 
informed with respect to the financial affairs 
of the school district. The writer has em- 
ployed it for two years and has found that 
board members receive it enthusiastically. 

As used in the Eureka School District, the 
monthly budget review consists of two sheets 
of paper on which are mimeographed the 
items of receipts and expenditures exactly 
as they appear in the approved budget. Four 
columns of figures appear at the right of 
each item listed. In the first column appear 
the mimeographed figures for the budget 
estimate of receipts and the budget appropri- 
ations. In the second column are listed the 
receipts and expenditures for the current 
month. The cumulative receipts and expendi- 
tures are given in the third column. The fourth 
column shows the anticipated receipts and the 
unexpended appropriations for the remainder 
of the fiscal year. The figures in the second, 
third, and fourth columns are typed in at the 
end of each month immediately after the 
financial accounting records are closed for the 
month. All of the data necessary for com- 
pleting the budget review are easily obtained 
from the accounting records as they appear in 
the monthly totals, the cumulative totals, and 
the budget estimate balances. 

Each board member possesses a leather- 
bound notebook in which he keeps the various 
materials distributed at board meetings; e.g., 
copies of the minutes, monthly financial state- 
ments of the cafeteria, the monthly budget 
review, special announcements, and miscel- 
laneous items. 

One of the most important functions of 
the board of education is the adoption of the 
budget. That action approves the financial 
plan for the entire fiscal year and authorizes 
the executive officer to put the plan into 
operation. The monthly budget review makes 
it possible for each board member to appraise 
the operation of the budget 12 times yearly 
rather than once a year at the time of con- 
sideration of the new budget. 

In addition to being able to appraise the 
superintendent’s work in executing the budget, 
the board member is in possession of all of 
the essential financial facts with which to dis- 
cuss intelligently school finances with inter- 
ested groups and individuals in the com- 
munity. He is also in a better position to 
evaluate succeeding budgets as they are pre- 
sented for adoption. 


4Superintendent of Schools, Eureka, Mo 


TOWN SCHOOL DISTRICT OF EUREKA, EUREKA, MISSOURI 
Monthly Financial Statement for October, 1946 


SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 

















Balance in all funds at beginning of month.................... $14,478.75 
ee SOE ME GU cbcabas'extcneawdantes)d Joab een esses 956.48 
GO A ee eer ee ee $15,435.23 
ee GD SE Ts oi. cascade ee ce¥enssvevcusetecea 8,464.91 
Balance at end Of Momth.....cccrcccccscccnsccccccscsccess $ 6,970.32 
RECEIPTS 
Budget est. Receipts Total 
receipts jor the receipts 
Source of funds 1946-47 month to date 
EE ee Pe ee ee ee ee ee $35,240 $ 702.75 $ 702.75 
Co, and township, R. R. and util. ............... oe “ \° Angie - whens 
SD SL. . .Gnddde dine ecdorcevasoceceosoceses — eseman  °  -—_»sumibeee 
tT hoa e we cass 00090 0bboh0eoess wet 4,000 198.68 545.06 
PE EE GEE occ ceevvccsnccctercceceses 23,000 45.00 1,424.56 
PE” . ce eiueheecey casvetesnagdncebaneeé ee eee «© eae 
SED gc necccdewserccesebass $78,440 $ 946.43 $ 2,672.37 
EXPENDITURES 
ual Budget pw ©  . Total 
; Appropriations Expenditures Expenditures 
Classification of Expenditures 1946-47 jor month to date 
General Control: wars Ae 7 oe 
School election and census ...........s..eeeeee $ a oan GS 
Re Ge GD BENE cccccocccccccececess Rese $ 130.00 
Board of education supplies ............sse5005 200 $ .83 79.52 
EE ED nk 6:9 0.6.60 6660066006066508608 ac ee 250.00 
Superintendent’s salary .......cccccccccccteces 4,400 366.66 1,099.98 
Ss RCUOUNEN OD GED oc ccc cccccccsccscecses 1,210 110.00 220.00 
UENOD COE GUBTR. GEESE 2 oc cc ccccvccceccvoses 375 83.20 145.34 
Superintendent’s travel ...........ese0e05: ; a. eee lw. ee eed 
Do: So hegn CAueeaes $4659 eke ann $eond - $ 6,815 $ 560.69 $ 1,924.84 
Instruction: 
Expenses of supervision ........... err tT. $ 250 $ 14.68 3 14.68 
Salary of teachers ..... ods bendecutebneds 41,090 4,231.66 4,496.66 
Salary of substitute teachers ............e+-0-: 200 38.25 38.25 
Free textbooks .......... bbisasestebatenseeee 500 349.08 349.08 
en I  EPPPPTTETETETTTT TTT Te 700 53.30 206.87 
Se CE tp cccscese bnsdvees bhvenes'en 500 4.32 41.97 
Library supplies .......... ery Pr Por —_— «. eseepas 5.20 
Commencement expense Lsoedcveeneeneneens 350 ee 17.66 
Miscellaneous ............ ‘oceecieketaees 500 40.53 40.53 
 Etékeeeesietenese , ... $44,140 $4,731.82 $ 5,210.90 
Auxiliary agencies: 
eo ea been ees _— $ 7,600 $ 845.00 $ 970.00 
Maintenance of buses .. we athens 2,200 367.36 1,198.10 
Supplies for buses ... 6606000 060cesséoeoses 2,000 47.70 134.51 
Other transportation expense So ebboe tabeee ee 1,800 694.49 910.66 
Athletic expense ........ heapethantetawesus 50 sasteee 060 ——(“‘«‘( HS 
SEE BONE GOED gw ccc cc cccccscsccteece — #~ *#eeccee | © epateses 
Other auxiliary expenses ................ — 7 @£ .°.4«4iséesés jqg- -seseeses 
ET in 60s KOSS BOE G0-4 6h 0 0406050040650008084 $13,950 $1,954.55 $ 3,213.27 
Co-ordinate activities: 
Medical expense ........ jibedeeed caehantes $ 100 $ 95 $ 11.90 
Operation of plant: 
Salary of custodians ..... .kuseunssbecdvas $ 4,000 $ 332.00 $ 922.00 
Supplies for custodians ... (+eewéskoaeded 500 39.40 241.64 
Dt hriencthbshOdebasevecs eons ieskeoheed 800 82.29 82.29 
Lights and power ....... pede sertiadvanieel ‘ 1,000 27.48 113.62 
. | Peer ¢ene pvnveveees ean 200 17.54 56.13 
EE as ne ek a kthieek oe : ‘ shad 50 10.31 14.31 
Other operation expense ‘s 50 3.76 3.76 
UD wee veut eenecsa P ; $ 6,600 $ 512.78 $ 1,433.75 
Maintenance of plant: 
Upkeep of grounds .......... $ 100 $ 11.75 & 16.75 
Upkeep of buildings ............ - 500 9.25 317.72 
Upkeep of heating system ‘ — .j+j+j esos . «eeevese 
Upkeep of electrical system sont 100 aenanet éaebadee 
Upkeep of plumbing system , er aa 150 10.24 10.24 
Upkeep of instructional apparatus ... net 300 235.50 237.75 
Upkeep of furniture ... ieenenas 100 cipens 15.26 
Other maintenance expense jake ee a ee, a se P 
a ee ; , basm $ 1,450 $ 266.74 $ 597.72 
Fixed charges: 
DEE ¢ctrcceoaaesee er paws $ 425 haji tated re 
Retirement premiums ... ; 1,200 $ 124.95 $ 139.95 
as Wnts seed aee , $ 1,625 $ 124.95 $ 139.95 
Debt service: 
Retirement of bonds ... , baat $ 3,000 Sr ones 
Interest on bonds ... ' 1,475 vee : $ 732.59 
A ce ea, | bas $ 4,475 Sakead $ 732.59 
Capital outlay: 
Alterations and additions to bldg. ... $ 150 ‘ 
Furniture nies ; ; ss ones 500 $ 110.76 $ 110.76 
Instructional. apparatus 300 ‘saan eaueds 
Office furniture .. ‘ 100 
New buses - 2,500 ‘ kone 
Other capital outlay . . “ 500 201.67 266.52 
Total ... $ 4,050 $ 312.43 $ 377.28 
Grand total $83,205 $8,464.91 $13,641.60 
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$34,537.25 

1,500.00 
14,500.00 
3,454.94 
21,575.44 
200.00 


$75,767.63 





Unexpended 


$ 4,890.16 


$ 235.32 
36,593.34 
161.75 
150.92 
493.13 
458.03 
44.80 
332.34 
459.47 





$38,929.10 


$ 6,630.00 
1,001.90 
1,865.49 

889.34 

50.00 
150.00 
150.00 


$10,736.73 
$ 88.10 


$ 3,078.00 
258.36 
717.71 
886.38 
143.87 

35.69 
46.24 


$ 5,166.25 


$ 83.25 
182.28 
100.00 
100.00 
139.76 

62.25 
84.74 
100.00 


$ 852.28 


$ 425.00 
1,060.65 


—— 


$ 1,485.65 


$ 3,000.00 
742.41 


$ 3,742.41 


$ 150.00 
329.24 
300.00 
100.00 

2,500.00 
233.48 
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$ 3.672.172 
$69,563.40 
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A PREFABRICATED SCHOOLHOUSE 


The Central School at Burbank includes 
two prefabricated classroom buildings erected 
during the summer of 1946. 

The construction is intended to provide a 
maximum of comfort and safety with low 
cost. The floors, footings, and side walls to a 
height of 31 inches are concrete. The upper 
walls and roofs are of wood construction and 
fully insulated. One side of each classroom is a 
solid bank of windows, with top and bottom 
sash arranged to swing out. 

The entrance side of the classrooms have 
short windows, set immediately under the 
ceilings, and arranged for cross ventilation. 
The fine climate of Burbank makes enclosed 
corridors unnecessary. A five-foot overhang 
of the roof provides shade for the concrete 
walks, which adjoin the entrance side of the 
buildings. 

The buildings have toilets and drinking 
facilities. Heating is by means of gas units. 

The cost per classroom was about $6,500 
—as much as a prewar standard classroom 
cost 
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The School Is Center of — 








Recreation at Laurel Hill 
V. itd Mason’ 


Three years ago, a community recreation 
program was rar in a very meager way at 
Laurel Hill, N. C. Only a few interested people 
at the Morgan Cotton Mills and the Laurel 
Hill School were in favor of organized recrea- 
tion. But, many people around Laurel Hill 
had a lot of leisure time on their hands. And, 
it took only one summer of directed recreation 
to make a considerable number of people sit 
up and take notice of the possible values of 
athletics, outdoor play, games, and other forms 
of healthy activity. 

The Laurel Hill High School occupies a 
favorably situated site, which could be devel- 
oped readily as a playground for the joint use 
of the children of the town and the adult pop- 
ulation. The school offers a conservatively 
progressive program of education, and well- 
balanced recreation fits in quite naturally with 
the health instruction and the athletics which 
are parts of the daily and yearly work. 


1Principal, Laurel Hill High School, Laurel Hill, N. C. 





A.H.Jowes, Desicner 
NATIONAL RECREATION AS$so. 


PAimaARniiy por HiGH ScHOoL AND Anuuts 


Mr. A. H. Jones, representing the National 
Recreation Association, was invited by the 
Morgan Cotton Mills to come to Laurel Hill 
to survey the community and explore the pos- 
sibilities for constructive work. Mr. Jones 
made several trips to the community and 
finally submitted his recommendations in De- 
cember, 1945. The plan and report were ap- 
proved by the Morgan Cotton Mill authorities, 
the Laurel Hill school board, and the Laurel 
Hill Men’s Club. Financial drives were ar- 
ranged and the community in general went to 
work. The first drive for funds was held in 
the spring of 1946 and $6,000 was raised at 
that time. Another drive was held in the late 
fall of 1946 for the collection of the balance, 
to complete the total amount necessary to 
provide proper recreation facilities for the 
Laurel Hill community. As this is being writ- 
ten, the last drive is not complete but encour- 
aging reports have come in,’and it seems that 
the total amount of $10,000 will be realized. 

In the meantime, the work has been going 
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on and certain units have already been com- 
pleted. The new athletic field for football and 
baseball has been completed, with the exo 
tion of the grandstand. Lights for the softball 
field have been installed. In fact, the most 
popular sport during the past summer was 
night softball. Playground apparatus has been 
ordered for both the tots’ area and the older 
children’s area. A lot has been donated for a 
Boy Scout memorial building, and it is ex- 
pected that this building will: be constructed 
as soon as materials are more plentiful. Also, 
the grandstand will be constructed as soon as 
materials are more plentiful. Knockdown 
bleachers have already been placed on the 
grounds. The tennis courts will be constructed 
very shortly. 

The auditorium is under construction at the 
present time, and plans are under way for the 
construction of the gymnasium and cafeteria 
building. It would seem that the entire recre- 
ation project for Laurel Hill will become a 
reality before long. 

The Laurel Hill-Morgan Mill people have 
taken, and are continuing to take, a good deal 
of pride in this community project. When the 
undertaking was first mentioned, some citizens 
were a bit doubtful if this small community 
would ever see it through. While there is much 
to be done, the prospects are excellent for the 
completion of the project in the not too 
distant future. 
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Key to numbered facilities for school ground diagram: 


Primarily for Small Children 


1. Tots area — sand, small safe apparatus, benches for 
mothers 

2. Wading pool with spray — paved apron for hop- 
scotch, etc., child’s shuffleboard 

3. Apparatus area for older children -—low fence, 
slides, swings, pole, balance beam, bar, walking ladder, 
giant stride, foundation walk, pipe tunnels, etc. 

4. Multiple-use, all-weather (paved) area — roller skat- 
ing, square dancing, folk and music games, relays, shuffle- 
board, with portable standard nets; badminton, deck tennis, 
volley ball, table tennis, etc. Will also be used by young 
people for summer dances, teen-age activities, etc. 

5. When new buildings are built, recommend this be 
remodeled to serve as combination shelter — toilet facili- 
ties, youth canteen with snack bar, tables, supply room, 
office for recreation director, small meetings, etc. 


6. Under trees quiet game area, craft tables, story- 
telling, outdoor stage, council circle, etc. 

7. Tables for table games — checkers, chess. Will also 
be used by adults. 

8. Open area for younger girls’ games - 
swat tag, etc 

9. Girls’ softball area 

10. Boys’ softball area - 
Can be used by adults 

11. Soccer — touch or 6-man football, field hockey (7- 
11 primarily intended for use by grade school ages 
with some provision for dividing areas for boys and girls) 


circle games, 


approx. 200 batting range 


Primarily for High School and Adults 
12. Horseshoe pitching courts (four can be placed here) 
13. Two tennis courts (fenced) 
14. Badminton court 
15. Volleyball court 


16. Basketball court 
One end is side wall of new gym 

17. Boys’ hardball or additional softball diamond 

18. Regulation football — provision for bleacher seats 

19. Regulation baseball — 325 ft. batting range (base 
line) 

20. Archery range 

21. Picnic area— ovens and barbecue facilities, tables, 
benches 


Dimensions of auditorium sufficient to provide 600 seat 
ing capacity, plus stage, lobby, check room, etc. 

It is suggested that under stage of auditorium there be 
a craft workshop for making things for the home, scenery 
for dramatic productions, open to community. 

Dimensions of gymnasium sufficient for full size playing 
courts — 500 seating, check rooms with movable bleachers 
seating over 250 with necessary dressing and toilet facili- 
ties in basement 
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To Remodel or to Replace: 
That Was the Question L. J. Hauser’ 


In planning a long term school building 
program, many boards of education are faced 
not only with the problem of planning ad- 
ditional school building facilities to meet the 
growth of school population, but also with 
the problem of what should be done about 
the older buildings of the existing school 
plant. This problem is especially important 
now, when there is an urgent need for build- 
ing expansion and the construction costs are 
unusually high. For this reason the Riverside 
board of education has given careful con- 
sideration to this matter as a basic part of 
our total school building program. 

The original part of our Central School 
was built in 1897. An addition consisting of 
a primary wing and an additional] large gym- 
nasium was added in 1914. It is a well-con- 
structed building, presenting a neat appear- 
ance. It has been well maintained over the 
years. 

Three Possibilities 

There were three possible procedures to 
be considered in making plans for the future 
of the Central School building: 

1. The whole building might be torn down 
and replaced with a new modern structure, or 

2. The whole interior of the building might 
be completely removed, leaving the outside 
walls, and the whole inside structure rebui! 
according to modern ideas, or 

3. The present structure might be kept and 
the process of improving and modernizing the 
building continued. 

Each of these plans will be discussed briefly. 


1. Replacement 

The ideal plan for improving the Central 
School would be to replace it with a new 
modern school plant that could be planned to 
meet effectively the present and future edu- 
cational needs of our school. By starting 
from scratch it would be possible to take 
advantage of the many new ideas that have 
been developed in recent years. That would 
make it possible to plan the building in terms 
of the educational needs of the children, with- 
out being hampered by the structure of the 
present plant. 


2. Complete Renovation 


The outside walls of the building are ex- 
ceedingly well constructed and the architec- 
ture is very attractive. By completely rébuild- 
ing the interior of the building, a very modern, 
functional, fireproof school plant can be built. 
It would be hampered, however, in some ways 
by the limitations of the structural walls, 
which were not erected with the present edu- 
cational needs in mind. 
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The Central School, Riverside, Illinois, from a photograph taken a 
year ago — before the alterations had been begun. 


3. Continued Remodeling 

The plan of gradually remodeling and im- 
proving the building was begun during the de- 
pression years, when WPA labor was available. 
The building has been greatly improved both 
in appearance and efficiency. There are many 
additional basic requirements that need im- 
mediate attention if this building is to be 
continued in use. 


Evaluation of Plans 

In order to arrive at a sound decision in 
regard to which of these plans should be fol- 
lowed, it was suggested that the board of 
education consider the cost of each plan in re- 
lation to the advantages gained. The value 
of the school building was estimated at 
$255,000. Consideration had to be given to 
the problem of housing the Central School 
children during the time the building was 
rebuilt. The availability of the funds to take 
care of the new building necessary to meet 
the increased enrollments had to be brought 
into the picture. 

After considering all these factors, the 
board came to the conclusion that the soundest 
procedure was to keep the Central School 
building and to make the necessary improve- 
ments to make it a modern, efficient, functional 
school plant. 


Necessary Improvements 


The board of education therefore gave im- 
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mediate attention to the problem of improv- 
ing the school in terms of educational needs. 
The improvements that were given immediate 
consideration were as follows: 

1. The building should be made firesafe, in 
order to insure the safety of the children. The 
sprinkler system, which has already been in- 
stalled, should be spread out through the 
attic, the basement, the halls, and the class- 
rooms. This project was held up during the 
war because of the essential materials required. 

All wooden stairways should be replaced 
with concrete and steel fireproof stairways. 

The removal of the old boilers at Central 
and the heating of the school by the modern 
heating plant at the Intermediate School ad- 
joining has eliminated a possible fire hazard. 

2. Although some improvement has been 
made in the artificial lighting of the school, 
it is not only far below established standards, 
but very inadequate and out of date. Some of 
the hall lights have no fixtures at all. The 
lighting is in need of drastic improvement, 
especially in those rooms where the old out- 
of-date fixtures are still to be found. The 
relative merits of indirect, semidirect incan- 
descent lights and of fluorescent lighting are 
being carefully evaluated. 

3. In order to make the rooms brighter 
and more attractive the plan of painting the 
woodwork white, now used in the primary 
rooms, will be extended to all of the class- 
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rooms. The use of pastel shades, with different 
colors in the various rooms, will be extended 
to all classrooms. 

4. Sinks with running water are available in 
the rooms around the circle. Similar provisions 
should be made in the other classrooms. 

5. Most of the lavatory fixtures and wash 
basins have been replaced with new modern 
fixtures. The remaining old slate in the boys’ 
lavatory on the first floor should be replaced 
with new modern equipment. A modern fan 
should also be provided to replace the present 
noisy one. The girls’ lavatory on the second 
floor should be equipped with new toilets and 
wash basins. 

6. Shower facilities, easily accessible to the 
respective gymnasiums, should be provided 
for both the girls and boys. A number of 
showers are now available for the boys. 

7. The school nurse’s room has been greatly 
improved by blocking out the windows on 
the north wall, eliminating the blackboards 
and painting the woodwork white. There is 
a real need for adding a lavatory in this room. 
Partitions should also be provided in order 
to allow children more privacy when they 


find it necessary to lie down on the cots. 

8. The present projection room is in need 
of improvement. The ventilation is not ade- 
quately provided for. A large fan which would 
draw out the bad air is needed. 

The location of this room is not the most 
desirable. A centrally located room would be 
more easily accessible to all classes. 

A better type of chair should be provided. 
The importance of this room will increase as 
our visual education program is expanded. 

9. The whole ventilating system should be 
improved so that the air can be washed. The 
possibilities of electronics in this field should 
be carefully considered. Provision should also 
be made for adequate humidity in the class- 
rooms. 

10. The walls of the MacLean gymnasium 
should be painted or sandblasted to eliminate 
the dirt and make them brighter and more 
attractive. 

11. The floors of all classrooms and offices 
should be sanded. 

12. Additional kindergarten space should be 
provided if the present large kindergarten en- 
rollments at Central are to be continued. 


Lines for Thought, Safety, and 
Organized Games 


Carleton M. Saunders, Ed.D.' 





The asphalt play areas of the Bridgewater 
Township schools have been painted with an 
assortment of lines. The need for the lines 
became manifest when teachers complained 
that it was too great an undertaking for one 
teacher to supervise all organized games under 
way before and after the regular school hours. 
Appropriate lines for games suitable to the 
age level of various groups were therefore 
painted in various sectors of the playing sur- 
face of each school playground. Other lines 
were also placed on the play areas for the 
sole purpose of making children think. White 
traffic paint was used on both outdoor and 
indoor areas for primary lines. Colors were 
used for secondary lines. 


Lines for Safety 


Within buildings the experimental lines of 
various colors are being used to eliminate 
safety hazards. Colors are selected which blend 
harmoniously with existing color schemes and 
which attract the attention of the children. 
As an example, a blue line down the center of 
a gray corridor blends well but is sufficiently 
distinct to separate the traffic so that pupils 
stay on the right side in passing. Likewise, a 
line of a lighter shade of blue is painted par- 
allel to the blue center line. This line is help- 
ful to children awaiting their turn at the drink- 
ing fountains. Four feet from the fountains the 
lighter blue line ends and a red line approxi- 


1Supervising Principal of Schools, Bridgewater Town- 
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mately two feet long forms a letter T. When 
children line up for a drink only one child is 
allowed past the red line at a time to obtain 
a drink of water. Thus horseplay at the foun- 
tain is avoided and accidents prevented. 

In places where the traffic must pass through 
double doors we have placed a short green 
arrow line in front of and pointed to the 
door to the right and a short red arrow line 
in front of and pointed away from the door 
on the left. Thus the flow of traffic is kept in 
the right traffic lanes. Stairways are divided 
in two parts, painted with red and green 
arrow lines on the bottom and top landings 
for the same purpose. 

Where there are no lines outside an entrance 
to a school building children are inclined to 
waste a great deal of time lining up to enter 
the building. Sometimes they are inclined to 
fool, with resultant accidents. White traffic 
lines marked with the correct number for each 
grade or class help greatly in eliminating the 
foolishness and confusion. Where classes make 
dual use of the lines, fewer lines obviously are 
needed. 


Lines for Organized Games 

Lines for games indigenous to various sec- 
tions of the country may be used. In the 
Bridgewater Township schools of New Jersey 
we have found that in lunchrooms and corri- 
dors children enjoy shuffleboard during their 
leisure time. On the asphalt playgrounds they 
get pleasure and satisfaction from hopscotch, 
and many forms of baseball played with every- 
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thing from a small rubber ball to a soccer ball, 
a game called “crossing the brook,” dodge ball, 
and many games using a circle within a circle, 
Our playgrounds are divided into various play 
spaces depending upon the angles and natural 
areas of the sites and the number of groups 
interested in particular games. By good organ- 
ization we find that before and after school 
one teacher can keep games going well with 
the aid of the painted lines and student lead- 
ers, thus permitting other teachers to plan 
daily lessons, correct homework assignments, 
and do the many tasks expected of the good 
teacher before and after regular school hours. 


Lines for Thought 

A primary purpose in education is to teach 
children to think. Since individuals do not 
think in a vacuum, it is necessary that they 
be provided with some tools for reasoning. 
Fifty-foot sections of existing straight lines 
are marked in units of ten feet. When a child 
in one of our schools discusses distances, he 
has a concrete idea of a line ten feet long. 
In a prominent place on the playground is 
written the height of the building at its high- 
est point, as well as the number of acres in 
the total school site. A diagram of a compass 
with its cardinal points is also painted in a 
prominent place. When children are graduated, 
they have acquired a sense of direction. They 
know the orientation of their school building. 
Again an acre of land is laid out with appro- 
priate markings in the form of a square and 
is used by children studying land problems. All 
children in the school gain a conception of an 
acre of land. 

No doubt what we are doing with lines for 
organized games, for helping children to think, 
and for their safety is only a beginning. We 
are interested greatly in what other schools 
are doing along similar lines. 
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INSULATION OF OLD SCHOOLHOUSES 


Important savings in fuel are claimed for the 
insulation of upper-floor ceilings of school build- 
ings. Comparatively few old schools have been 
protected against the loss of heat into unused 
attics or through flat roofs. In most buildings, 
the attics have no floors and there are no ade- 
quate heat stops at the tops of inside partitions 
built of studs, lath, and plaster. Even where attic 
floors are provided the heat losses are important 
causes of fuel waste. 

A recent discussion of the problem by Winchell 
Royce calls attention to two successful ceiling in- 
sulation jobs in which important fuel economies 
were achieved by the use of rock wool insulation. 
In the Roosevelt School, at Mason City, lowa, 
an area of ten thousand square feet between the 
top floor ceiling and the attic floor was covered 
with four inches of rock wool blown into place. 
All tops of open partitions were blocked off and 
the walls of the attic stair were insulated to the 
depth of the studding. 

The total cost of about $900 has been offset 
during the first heating season by a reduction of 
fuel of about $180, or 20 per cent. It has been 
noted that the building heating plant could be 
operated with more uniform results. 

In the County High School, Springview, Neb. 
all ceilings and the outside walls from roof to 
foundation were insulated, at a cost of more than 
$1,500. The school board has noted a saving of 
41 per cent in fuel, and the improvement has 
been paid in three years. 

In both instances, mineral wool in loose form 
has been used. 
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SCHOOL 


The Margaret Thacher School. Ames, Child & Graves, Architects, Boston, Mass. 
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Margaret Thacher School 


Ames, Child, and Graves, Architects, Boston 


The plans as drawn show a new building 
to house the younger grades of the Margaret 
Thacher School of Milton Academy — the 
location is at the crest of the southward slope 
of the Academy grounds near Upton House. 

The school is a single story informal 
flexible type of building in which each class- 
room faces east or south and is directly avail- 
able to the outdoor play spaces. A one-story 
building with classrooms all having the same 
exposure, though necessarily a somewhat more 
expensive layout, was the type of building 



































chosen as being more suited to the needs 
and uses of an elementary school. A single 
story structure also has a much better re- 
lation to the child size and will tend to make 
the pupil more responsive. 

The designs call for an average of 38 sq. 
ft. per pupil in each classroom. The ordinary 
rigid fixed desk schoolroom required only 
from 6 to 8 sq. ft. per pupil. This is another 
reason why an elementary school costs far 
more per pupil than a grade school. 

Contrary to the ordinary type of classroom 


First Floor Plan, Margaret Thacher School. Ames, Child & Graves, Architects, Boston, Mass. 


where fixed desks are used and light comes 
from only one side, these classrooms face 
east and south and are lighted from two sides 
giving them a maximum of sunlight. A room 
lighted in this manner has a more homelike 
atmosphere and as the child takes part in 
the different activities of the classroom and 
moves about, the light changes and gives a 
new and refreshing outlook on the work at 
hand. There are bay windows with glass all 
the way to the floor in the kindergarten and 
the connecting class. Provision is made also 
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for the storage of blankets, books, and play 
apparatus in each classroom. 

The classrooms of the three lowest grades 
each have adjoining toilets and a sink .in the 
room. Spaces are provided off the hallway 
near each classroom for individual open 
lockers in an area large enough to prevent 
congestion during the undressing and dressing 
period. Each teacher is provided with a closet 
just off her classroom. 

The school is supplied with plenty of shops. 
These are spaces where certain members of 
the class can be segregated from the rest for 
special work that might be disturbing to the 
others. The shops in the upper grades are for 
use in the real sense of the word for activities 
such as carpentry, modeling, and painting. 

The auditorium, which is in reality an all- 
purpose room, has a seating capacity of 150. 
There is a movable partition between it and 
the play-group room so that these two rooms 
can be thrown together for larger gatherings. 
The auditorium with adjoining kitchen can 





serve as a dining room at lunch time. Tempor- 
ary tables can be moved in when it is used 
for this purpose. Storage space for chairs 
and tables is provided. 

The play-group space is in two levels al- 
lowing a possibility of dividing these children 
into two groups. Between the levels are stor- 
age spaces for toys, blocks, and blankets. The 
upper portion will serve as a stage when the 
two rooms are thrown together. 

Other elements provided are an entrance 
hall with direct access to auditorium, teachers’ 
room, .doctor’s office, and principal’s office 
with desk space for an attendant opposite the 
entrance door. The doctor’s office and teach- 
ers’ room are each provided with a toilet. 

Special features are a covered porch for 
storage of bicycles, a drying room in the 
basement access to which is by a stairway 
near the entrance hall, and concrete play 
platforms just off each classroom. These plat- 
forms are so arranged as to get the maximum 
sun and yet be sheltered from the wind. 
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The building is heated by an independent 
boiler plant, stoker fired, using bituminous 
coal for fuel. The boiler is located in the base- 
ment and generates steam to the various heat- 
ing elements throughout the building. The 
laws of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
required a complicated ventilating system con- 
sisting of univents in each classroom as well 
as individual vent flues and vent flue radiators 
from each classroom. Mechanical ventilation 
is required from each toilet through vent 
ducts leading to an exhaust fan and the air 
discarded through roof ventilators. 

This building was let out for bids in Sep- 
tember, 1941, at a time when materials were 
being diverted to the defense work and private 
work was becoming uncertain and costly. 

The total figure including architects’ fee 
was $70,106 at a cost of 31% cents per cubic 
foot. Deductions amounting to $5,000 could 
have been made without damaging the de- 
sign or materially affecting the building. 


Indianapolis First Postwar School 


Contracts for the construction of a $400,000 
ten-classroom elementary school building, the 
first since World War II in Indianapolis, 
have been let by the board of school com- 
missioners. The building will replace the 
Wendell Phillips School, No. 63, destroyed by 
fire a year ago. 

Four of the five construction companies, 
which bid for the general contract, made use 
of an escallator clause, whereby they might 
increase the cost of the job by as much as 
20 per cent, if they could show such action to 
be justifiable but the successful bidder, the 
Service Construction Company, of Indian- 
apolis, bid a “firm” bid. The estimated per- 
cubic-foot cost of the building is 78.9 cents, 
according to Maxwell V. Bailey, director of 
the Indianapolis schools. 

Special features of the new building will 
implement the school board’s new policy of 
greater utilization of public school buildings 
by community agencies, especially in co- 
operation with the city’s department of public 
parks and recreation. 

In one wing of the building will be located 
a combined auditorium-gymnasium, locker and 
shower rooms, an office for the city playground 
director, and a public health clinic. These 
facilities will be easily accessible to the public 
without interruption of the regular academic 
program of the school. The building will 
stand adjacent to a public park, hence the 
accommodations for the public park’s play- 
ground director. The gymnasium will be avail- 
able for the recreation department. 
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The basement of the building will be 
arranged for community use also. A large 
“community” room will be available with the 
home-economics laboratory so that groups of 
adults may have social functions and dinners, 
using the home-economics equipment. The 
basement industrial-arts room will also be 
used by adults interested in handicraft work. 
Another room in the basement will be equipped 
with permanent risers so that it can be used 
as a “little theater,” for motion-picture pro- 
jection, or for chorus rehearsals. 
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PARENT TE/ACHER 


The first floor will house five classrooms. 
The primary classroom will feature a large 
alcove window, with southern exposure, and 
separate toilet and laboratory, fitted with 
special-sized equipment, adjacent to the room. 

On the second floor the alcove window will 
provide sunlight and space for a solarium 
window in the science room. Four regular 
classrooms on this floor, and the others 
throughout the building, will feature less black- 
board space and more tackboard space. Floors 
throughout will be of asphalt tile. Each class- 
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Public School No. 63, Indianapolis, Indiana. — Burns & James, 


Architects, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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Architect's Perspective, School No. 63, Indianapolis, Indiana. — Burns & James, Architects, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


room will have workroom space, bookshelves, 
and space for storage of supplies. 

The building, which will be constructed of 
Indiana limestone and brick exterior, concrete 
floors and pillars, will be erected in such a 
way as to allow for the addition of more 
classrooms when the growth in pupil popula- 
tion in that area of the city will warrant it. 

Messrs. Burns & James are the architects, 
and the consulting engineers are Messrs. 
Ammerman, Davis & Stout, of Indianapolis. 


DETAILS OF WENDELL PHILLIPS SCHOOL, 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


The Site: The building site faces west and 
covers 338 feet by 130 feet. 


Basement Finish: The rooms used for teaching 
purposes and the corridors have asphalt-tile floors, 
metal trim, and plastered walls and ceilings. 

The service rooms have concrete floors, exposed 
concrete ceilings, and unfinished walls. 
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Public School No. 63, Indianapolis, Indiana. — Burns & James, 
Architects, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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Stairways: The stairways throughout the 
building are carried on metal stringers and have 
terrazzo treads, nonslip nosings, and glazed-tile 
wainscoting. 


Vestibules: The vestibules have terrazzo floor- 
ing, glazed-tile wainscoting, and plastered walls 
and ceilings. 

The lobby and the corridors have asphalt-tile 
floors, glazed-tile walls, and acoustic-tile ceilings. 


Classrooms: All classrooms have asphalt-tile 
floors, metal base, plastered walls, acoustic-tile 
ceilings, and picture moldings. 


Toilets have ceramic-tile floors, base, and 
wainscoting, and Keene-cement plaster walls and 
ceilings. 


Sound Control: Acoustic tile is provided for 
sound control in the classrooms, the music room, 
the corridors, and the work alcoves. 


Doors: Classroom doors are wood, with ob- 
scure-glass panels; and wherever needed with 
louvered panels at the bottom. 


Exterior doors are covered with aluminum. 


Gymnasium is finished with asphalt-tile floor, 
laid on felt, with glazed-tile wainscoting, con- 
crete-block walls, and acoustic-tile ceiling. 


Windows are aluminum. 
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THE TEACHER PROBLEM AGAIN 


THE problem of adequate teachers’ 
salaries for 1947 is being met rapidly by 
the school boards under the pressure, not 
so much of the organized teachers, but of 
the newspapers and popular magazines, of 
their own associations, and of public opin- 
ion. The least influential groups for better- 
ment of the situation have been the state 
education departments, and be it admitted 
frankly, the educational press. 

The vast number of well-constructed 
teachers’ salary schedules which are com- 
ing into the office of the JouRNAL indicate 
that so far as the cities and towns of the 
country are concerned, there is absolute 
good will and intelligent action on the 
part of the school boards. The schedules 
are almost without exception of the single, 
preparation-experience type; they recog- 
nize the need of personal ability and 
adequate preparation, and they encourage 
professional study at the college and post- 
graduate levels. Without exception, the 
new schedules represent considerable pay 
increases and are accompanied by big 
jumps in the budgets, raises in the tax 
rates, and a genuine effort to strain com- 
munity resources to new limits. 

The job of solving the teacher problem 
is not completed; it is only begun, and it 
must be continued through still further 
salary increases, and through action which 
will make permanent the new levels of 
pay and of required professional prepara- 
tion. In the immediate future, the scene 
of effort must be shifted to the state legis- 
lature, and possibly to Congress. Further 
relief must come from legislation creating 
new sources of state tax income, from 
greater economy and efficiency of adminis- 
trative units, and stoppage of wasteful 
school practices. 

The coming summer should see a reason- 
able end to one phase of the problem, at 
least in cities and towns. In the open 
country and in every small town where 
one and two-teacher elementary schools 
and very small schools exist, the problem 
cannot be solved without state enforce- 
ment laws for $1,800 to $2,400 minimum 
salaries supported from new tax sources. 
The state education departments have 
here a genuine test of their leadership and 
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influence. The state teachers’ associations 
have a fine opportunity to prove that the 
professional type of organization is es- 
sentially better for the country than are 
the unions associated with labor. The state 
school board associations are in better 
position to support legislation for adequate 
salaries than are any other groups. They 
should not fail to meet the challenge. 

Further publicity of a type which a few 
teacher organizations have secured by 
strike threats and undignified demonstra- 
tions will hardly serve the purpose of pro- 
fessional betterment of teachers. The 
school boards who are refusing to act and 
are permitting local situations to develop 
to the point where a strike seems to be 
the only way out are similarly doing a 
serious disservice to the schools. As much 
as the disgruntled teachers, these boards 
are dissuading young people from entering 
teacher training. It is time to squelch the 
few teachers who parade their outside jobs 
in newspaper illustrations or hdwl in cor- 
ridors of the legislatures. It is time too for 
the cities who have reactionary boards to 
vote them out of office. 


THE NEED HAS PASSED? 
DURING the past year of hostilities in 
Europe and the Far East, there were ample 
reasons for arguing the need of universal 
military training. We expressed some of 
those reasons in these columns. But, those 
reasons no longer exist. 

The more recent events have indicated 
the necessity for a far more mature type 
of soldier, with settled personality and an 
experienced outlook on life, than a single 
year of military training can produce for 
the requirements of the armies of occupa- 
tion. Nineteen-year-olds cannot meet the 
conflicts which grow out of the deep an- 
tagonisms of an enemy people or the end- 
less dangers to character and personality 
in the entire discipline and the operational 
methods which have been considered 
necessary by the military authorities. 

A continued and vigorous campaign for 
volunteers will produce enough mature 
soldiers for the armies of occupation. That 
was proved in the fall of 1946 and seems 
to be a fact at present. Unless all signs 
fail, it will be possible to maintain as large 
a standing army as is necessary for all 
purposes of defense, for the study and 
practical testing in the field of new methods 
of warfare, and for the scientific and mili- 
tary research needed to develop new de- 
vices and methods—all without com- 
pulsory or universal service. 

American schoolmen are so preoccupied 
with the teacher problem and federal aid 
that they are likely to overlook the present 
demands of the military groups for uni- 
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versal service. The presidential committee 
which is studying the subject is hand- 
picked and its findings will hardly reflect 
the opinions of school people at large. 


SAFETY A CONTINUOUS 
PROBLEM 


IT IS a bit disturbing that every major 
fire calamity, like the recent hotel fires in 
Chicago and Atlanta, has directed second- 
ary attention to the safety of schools and 
has led to the uncovering of conditions 
which require correction. On the whole, the 
school buildings are reasonably safe in 
plan and construction. Since the Collin- 
wood fire, every year has seen betterments 
in the type of construction, in the plans of 
stairways and exits, and in the use of ef- 
fective fire extinguishing means and self- 
opening exits. Housekeeping practices have 
not kept pace with planning or construc- 
tion, and the very feeling of security which 
a new building arouses has led to indif- 
ference and carelessness. When completely 
independent inspections are made, the re- 
sults of the inattention to absolute and 
continuous observance of fire regulations 
have been found in dangerous waste 
storage, panic locks that do not work, 
homemade wiring, flimsy scenery, and 
other evidences of neglect. 

Fire and panic are not the only dangers 
to be looked for. The deterioration of old 
schoolhouses involves dangers too to health 
and limb from worn stairs and entrances, 
bad plumbing, weakened heating equip- 
ment. The Strayer survey of Boston 
schools two years ago showed up thirty 
schools as dangerous. An explosion in a 
Michigan school last fall was not without 
value as a warning on bad piping. The 
wear and tear on a school plant is bound 
to cause deterioration so that attention to 
matters of safety is a continuous rather 
than a periodic duty. 


UNIONIZATION OF SCHOOL 
EMPLOYEES 


LEGAL opinion is practically unanimous 
that unions of public employees have no 
status which might limit the authority of 
public bodies or their executives in em- 
ploying, directing, or dismissing individual 
employees or organized groups. Such 
unions as exist are entirely voluntary, and 
under a strict interpretation of the laws 
they may be ignored or accepted to an 
extent just short of a closed shop situation 
under which the union membership would 
be a prerequisite to employment and 
agreements with the union would have 
binding force. 

The legal situation just described has 
sharp human limitations, and under present 
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industrial and social conditions, it cannot 
be enforced in any school district. Union- 
ization and the relations of employers and 
workers under some form of union policy 
have become so much a part of all em- 
ployee situations in business that to a de- 
gree at least, school boards must recognize 
the existence of unions to which at least 
some if not a majority of their teaching 
staffs, their janitors, clerks, maintenance 
men, and other employees belong. In a 
recent discussion of this situation, Orin F. 
Nolting, an officer of the International 
City Managers’ Association, analyzes the 
types of policy open to public bodies: 


The burden of formulating a policy for em- 
ployee relations rests largely upon the chief 
administrator. At least five broad policies are 
open to him. At one extreme is a policy which 
insists that employees deal with management on 
an individual basis, and which opposes, indirectly 
at least, the formation of employee organizations. 
This type of policy may encourage employees to 
resort to political influence. There is also a serious 
question as to whether such a policy can be made 
to function permanently because experience in- 
dicates that it is self-defeating. 

A second type of policy seeks to secure em- 
ployee representation under official supervision. 
Such a policy is likely to meet with employee 
distrust because it may look like a “company 
union” which is dominated by management and 
therefore opposed by labor leaders. A third type 
of relationship deals impartially with individual 
employees or union representatives, accepting 
unions as representing their own membership but 
not as speaking for any unorganized employees. 
The opinions of unorganized groups, however, also 
are taken into account. Such a policy may be 
generally satisfactory to organized and unorgan- 
ized employees alike, and is being adopted by 
an increasing number of local governments. 

A fourth approach is that of dealing with em- 
ployees where feasible through organizations in- 
dependent of management, possibly leading to 
recognition of an agent chosen by a majority 
of employees as representing the entire group. 
This approach is not common among public 
agencies, although some cities or some depart- 
ments have found that a union representing a 
great majority of the agency’s employees can be 
designated as representing all employees in formal 
negotiations. Finally at the opposite extreme of a 
policy of individual relations is the “closed shop” 
policy, which not only grants sole bargaining 
power to some union in each organization but 
also requires that all employees must be affiliated 
with that union before accepting employment. 
Most of the employee unions have been silent 
on the question of a closed shop. 

Which of these five general policies should be 
selected as a guide for local action can be 
answered only on the basis of local traditions 
and the status of the employee organization 
movement in the community. There is no one 
best policy that will fit all local governments at 
all times. Whatever policy is adopted provision 
should be made for the settlement of grievances 
by establishing a formal procedure and employee 
participation in the formulation of personnel 
policies and regulations. The policy should provide 
avenues for communication between employer 
and employee on matters of joint interest. While 
employee participation in policy formation is 


desirable in a greater or lesser degree, there is 
some doubt as to the desirability of incorporating 
negotiated policy in written contracts. Most 
unions apparently are satisfied with exchange of 
correspondence and unilateral statements of policy 
by administrative officials. A final step in the 
development of positive employee relations is the 


Preparation and publication of a stated policy 
relating to employee relations. 
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ATTENDANCE OFFICERS 

THE school authorities of Baltimore have 
been confronted recently with an interest- 
ing problem arising out of the salary re- 
quests made by the attendance officers. 
These urged that since their work is 
primarily social rather than attendance 
enforcement, they deserve a higher rate of 
compensation upon receiving a master’s 
degree in social work. They felt that their 
professional training should be recognized 
just as is that of the teachers. 

It is an old fact that the work of the at- 
tendance officer is no longer primarily that 
of a policeman; the job of running down a 
boy and of bringing him into court is only 
a final incident to the real job of discover- 
ing the cause of the truancy and of correct- 
ing both the personal and social conditions 
which have caused the youngster to be ir- 
regular. There is sound reason for selecting 
for the job an experienced teacher who has 
been given some training in social work 
and who has the special abilities needed to 
discover the real family and personal causes 
that have led the child to “skip” his classes. 


There are similarly good grounds for draw- 
ing the attendance officer from among 
trained and experienced social workers, of 
accepting him for his sympathy and tact in 
handling children and co-operating with the 
school authorities. Finally, there is sound 
experience in making the attendance officer 
an agent of the juvenile welfare office and 
of entrusting him with police powers. His 
specific case work will necessarily begin 
with the report of a teacher or principal 
who brings out the educational aspects of a 
child’s trouble and who will give the clues 
to the personal, home, and other environ- 
mental problems. But from this point on 
the job is almost entirely social, and per- 
haps health and psychological. A more com- 
prehensive viewpoint than that of a teacher 
is needed to master a situation and to pa- 
tiently work out an effective solution. The 
return of the child to school may be the 
end of the problem, but usually it is only 
the end of one phase of the entire task. 
There is every reason for putting at- 
tendance officers on a professional plane 
and of giving them salary recognition on a 
preparation-experience basis. 
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Illinois School Boards May Permit 


Religious Education 
U. N. Laigne 


School boards of Illinois have been justified 
again in their action to permit public school 
pupils to be released or dismissed for the pur- 
pose of pursuing the study of religion. 

In the famous “atheist” case against the 
Champaign, Ill., school board, the Illinois 
Supreme Court, on January 22, rendered a 
decision which held that there was no dis- 
crimination against the son of an avowed 
“atheist” or “rationalist” in the conduct of 
religious teaching as operated under the plan 
in use in that community. For some six years 
or more, co-operating churches of the com- 
munity, working with the school board, had 
provided, at no expense to the school district, 
trained teachers of religious education. Classes, 
which usually had been for an hour, were 
staggered through the day in various school 
buildings. In a few cases children who did 
not choose to attend such religious training 
classes were allowed to spend their time in 
study in various other rooms in the school 
buildings. It had been charged that this separa- 
tion of classes caused embarrassment to the 
children. The lower court held there was no 
discrimination and the Supreme Court upheld 
the lower court. 

Between these two decisions, an attack had 
been made upon the Chicago board of edu- 
cation, which had permitted dismissal of 
children, upon parental request, to attend such 
classes of religious education in churches. 
Thus there is a distinction in the two situ- 
ations in that the Champaign classes actually 
used public school rooms. The Illinois state 
school code specifically permits the use of 
public school buildings for religious purposes. 
Since the Illinois Supreme Court held for the 
authority of the Chicago board of education, 
the ways seem to have been cleared in Illi- 
nois for this kind of co-operative work to 
bridge the gap between wholly secular, ethical 
and religious education. However, groups 
backing the “atheist” plea have indicated that 
they intend to carry this case to the United 
States Supreme Court. 

While these two cases clarify the position 
of ail denominations of organized religion that 
use the so-called “Gary Plan” of co-operation 
on released or dismissed time, the decisions 
are merely episodes in numerous situations 
over the whole country which seem to merge 
into a general trend of national discussion 
under the broad heading of “religion in edu- 
cation.” These situations can be grouped into 
three sections: 

1. Most outstanding, of course, is the broad 
national pattern of public education with its 
111,000 separate and independent school sys- 
tems, served by more than 370,000 men and 
women citizen school board members striving 
to “keep the school close to the people” and 
to supply local democratic government in 
education. Analysis of the constitutions of the 
various states shows that thirteen states re- 
quire Bible reading and thus permit a form 
of religious understanding to be obtained in 
the schools, twenty-six permit this reading, 
eight exclude it and some areas of states and 
territories are equivocal. But generally the 


interpretation on all state laws is that con- 
stitutions prohibit tax money from being spent 
on sectarian institutions but are not directly 
against religion in its broadest sense. 

2. Next in numerical importance is the 
record of the parochial and nonparochial 
private schools. Roughly 10 per cent of all 
school children attend such schools. In such 
schools, under the famous Oregon case which 
prohibited monopoly in education, the various 
curriculums can be constructed to suit the 
needs of patrons of the schools. This seems to 
suggest that in some degree, 90 per cent of 
the public school pupils are bereft of one 
aspect of their educational birthright. 

3. The so-called “Gary Plan” strives to 
bridge the gap between the two types of edu- 
cation. Under this plan, which originated in 
Gary, Ind., in 1914, the trend has been 
marked. Most recent estimates by organiza- 
tions working with the plan place the number 
of school systems participating over the 
country at about 2200. Pupils served number 
approximately two million. 

The greatest significance in this broader 
situation is the general charge being made 
by the principal religious denominations that 
the public schools are contributing to the 
development of “an increasing crop of re- 
ligious illiterates.’ The charges come uni- 
formly from Protestant, Roman Catholic, and 
Jewish organizations. So marked has been this 
challenge that some years ago, under Jewish 
auspices in New York City, there was or- 
ganized an “Institute for Religious and Social 
Studies” at which “Religion in Education” 
was seriously discussed as a national problem. 
More recently in Chicago, with the aid of 
the University of Chicago, but still financed by 
the New York Jewish group, another institute 
was developed. Now Boston has been added, 
and publicity from the New York center indi- 
cates hopes of spreading these discussions to 
many more large cities of the west and south. 
This year part of the programs in Chicago 
and Boston are identical; they treat of the 
rise of education under church leadership, the 
multiplication of the three-hundred religious 
denominations in America and the specific 
problems of religion in “the public schools,” 
“in the state universities,” “denominational 
viewpoints,” “the government view,” and 
similar issues directly applicable to the con- 
duct of both public and private schools. 

Among secular educators, on every hand, 
one meets the question, “Why should the 
public schools be concerned with religious 
training?” Usually the obligation is placed 
wholly on home and church. The reply to this 
is contained in several statistics. More than 
half the children of the country have no re- 
ligious background or means for religious 
education. More than half the children of 
those faiths that operate parochial schools 
cannot attend such schools. The time spent 
in Sunday schools by children is estimated 
to be only 12 hours a year. Over against this 
record is the strongly maintained point that 
religion of some form is an universal ex- 


perience as old as man, and that all other 
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forms of human experience are now treated 
educationally, generally as social studies. Only 
in the case of religion is there significant 
default. 

There is much misunderstanding over this 
whole problem, particularly because many 
partially informed people, even in education, 
think that the traditional American “separa- 
tion of church and state” means the ignoring 
of religion as part of life. In every basic 
document of organic law in this country 
recognition is given to religion as a motivating 
force in civilization. We find it in the North- 
west Ordinance of 1787, in the Declaration 
of Independence, in the federal constitution 
and all the state constitutions, and in an end- 
less string of court decisions. The United 
States Supreme Court has held that there 
may be no legislation, state or national, against 
religion “for we are a religious people.” 

The more significant passages in the de- 
cision of the Illinois Supreme Court in the 
Champaign case are: “Such classes do not 
violate the conscience of any individual or 
group so long as the classes are conducted on 
a purely voluntary basis. Freedom of religion 
as intended by those who wrote state and 
federal constitutions means the right of an 
individual to entertain any desired religious 
belief without interference from the state. ... 
Our government very wisely refuses to recog- 
nize a specific religion, but this cannot mean 
that the government does not recognize or 
subscribe to religious ideals. To deny the 
existence of religious motivation is to deny 
the inspiration and authority of the constitu- 
tion itself.” 


STREATOR’S SUCCESSFUL 


SCHOOL ELECTION 
Cc. W. Martin’ 


At a special election held on January 30, the 
voters of School District No. 45 in Streator, 
Ill., approved a proposal of the school board 
giving it authority to increase the tax rate for 
educational purposes from 75 cents to 9 
cents per each $100 of assessed valuation. 

In spite of the power shutoff due to the 
widespread storm that paralyzed midwest cities 
and in spite of icy pavements, 485 people 
voted between the hours of 12 noon and 7 
o’clock in the evening. Of the 485 voters, 458 
approved the proposal, 25 were against, and 2 
ballots were thrown out. 

The overwhelming support given the pro- 
posal was due to the publicity given the 
proposition by the school board. Everyone was 
thoroughly informed regarding the financial 
status of the schools prior to the election. 
A series of school stories were carried by 
the local newspaper during the fall. During the 
two-week period immediately preceding the 
election, eight news stories appeared im 
the paper. In addition, the editor wrote an 
editorial urging support of the proposition. 
Telephone committees in the nine parent- 
teacher associations called all members of the 
associations. Conferences were held with 
various members of the local manufacturer's 
association. The latter purchased a quarter- 
page advertisement in the daily newspaper m 
which they urged support for the referendum 
on January 30. The statement was followed by 
a copy of the ballot with an x marked “yes.” 

The results of the election offer a g 
illustration of the sentiment of an informed 
electorate when school problems are presented 
to them. 
~ ISuperintendent of Schools, Streator, Tl. 
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New RCAVICTOR Record Library 
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A Basic Music Library for the Classroom... 
easily within the budget of every school 


Here are 370 basic compositions—music of the 
masters, contemporary and modern works—se- 
lected by leading authorities in music education to 
meet the needs of teachers in presenting music as an 
integral part of the elementary school curriculum. 

For convenience the 83 records are arranged in 
21 albums. Bound in each album are comprehen- 
sive notes for teachers applying specifically to the 
musical content of each. Members of two world- 
famous symphony orchestras made up the record- 
ing orchestra; vocalists were chosen for naturalness 
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UNBREAKABLE- 
LONG-WEARING 


21 ALBUMS-83RECORDS } 
..-370 COMPOSITIONS *® 


Rhythms = « Christmas Songs f 
* Listening + Singing Games : 
+ Singing * Indian Music 

* Folk Songs + Rhythm Bands 
* Patriotic Songs 












of tone, diction, and imagination in singing to 
children. A new compound provides unbreakable 
and long-wearing records. Recordings are made by 
the latest electronic methods developed by RCA. 

Priced at $98.75 for the complete library, it is a 
practical and economical buy for every elementary 
school. Individual albums are $4.75 each. All prices 
are suggested list prices, exclusive of taxes. Write 
for the 18-page descriptive booklet explaining 
fully the uses of the RCA Victor Record Library 
for Elementary Schools. 





TABLE MODEL VICTROLA* (65U) 


compact, beautifully styled 
radio-phonograph, ideally 
suited to classroom needs, has 
new “Golden Throat” tone sys- 
tem and “Silent Sapphire” pick- 
up...plays up to twelve records 
automatically. 


*Victrola—T. M, Reg. U. &. Pat. Of. 
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Word from Washington 


Elaine Exton 


The importance of American history in the 
development of effective citizens and dem- 
ocratic attitudes is emphasized in the 17th 
Yearbook of the National Council for the 
Social Studies, The Study and Teaching of 
American History, due in April. This report 
recommends, among other things, vitalizing 
the study of American history and the in- 
creased use of audio-visual materials, radio 
programs, folk songs, and other modern teach- 
ing devices as a means of making history 
courses more dynamic. The Library of Con- 
gress and the National Archives of the United 
States are particularly rich in resources of such 
teaching aids. The purpose of this article is to 
acquaint educators with materials and services 
available from federal agencies that can con- 
tribute to a better understanding and apprecia- 
tion of America and enliven the teaching of 
American history. 


“The Freedom Train,” U. S. Dept. 
of Justice 


Hon. Tom Clark, attorney general of the 
United States, believes that “if ever there were 
a time for rededication to the ideals which 
have made us a great and free nation, it is 
today. “Now,” he says, “is the time to reaffirm 
in the minds and hearts of the American 
people an understanding and appreciation of 
the basic principles of our government.” 

Accordingly, the U. S. Department of Jus- 
tice will seek to dramatize the American way 
of life through an impressive traveling exhibit 
of historic American documents. “The Free- 
dom Train” is scheduled to start in the spring 
on a tour of the country, to last a year and 
to include stops in state capitals and in most 
of the major cities of the nation. 

The exhibition will consist of basic docu- 
ments exemplifying the development of Amer- 
ican democracy as the fullest expression of in- 
dividual freedom, human rights, and the dig- 
nity of man. Among the treasured originals 
will be: The Bill of Rights, the Treaty of Paris 
of 1783 recognizing the independence of the 
United States, the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, Franklin D. Roosevelt’s Proclamation 
designating December 15, 1941, as Bill of 
Rights Day, and President Truman’s Execu- 
tive Order of December, 1946, establishing the 
Committee on Civil Rights. Presidential por- 
traits and photographs will be included. 

The National Archives of the United States 
and the Library of Congress are co-operating 
in making available the original documents 
which will be mounted in carefully designed 
display cases and housed in three specially 
reconstructed, fireproofed, and air-conditioned 
railroad cars. They will be protected by a 
special guard of soldiers, sailors, marines, and 
FBI men who will travel with them. 

Film strips or Kodachrome prints of “The 
Freedom Train” and its contents will be avail- 
able to schools for classroom showings and 
special hours will be set aside for school chil- 
dren to board the train. Free literature will be 
distributed in connection with the exhibit in- 
cluding facsimiles of some of the famous 
documents. 

A conference of representatives of national, 


civic, educational, veterans’, women’s, labor, 
industrial, and youth-serving organizations will 
meet in Washington or New York City before 
“The Freedom Train” begins its journey to 
consider how they can participate in the 
program. 


The Library of Congress 


The present collections of the Library of 
Congress total more than 26,000,000 pieces — 
a remarkable growth when contrasted with the 
6600 volumes that Congress purchased from 
Thomas Jefferson in 1815 for $23,950 to stock 
the Library after its destruction during the 
War of 1812. The Library’s current holdings 
touch on every aspect of human knowledge 
and include 8,193,200 volumes and pamphlets, 
4,206,738 unbound serial parts, 505,902 news- 
paper issues, 8,121,913 manuscripts, 1,711,292 
maps and views, 1,719,000 volumes and pieces 
of music, 260,588 phonograph recordings, .59,- 
001 microfilms, more than a million photo- 
graphic negatives, prints and slides, and 43,555 
motion pictures. 

Today, the Library of Congress is not only 
the National Library of the United States but 
also the largest library of Americana in the 
world. Here are housed such precious originals 
as the Declaration of Independence (Jeffer- 
son’s rough draft and the original engrossed 
and signed document), the Constitution of the 
United States, records of the Continental Con- 
gress, the Articles of Confederation, Lincoln's 
Gettysburg Address, papers of the Presidents 
and many notable statesmen, Congressional 
leaders, diplomats, and other literary and his- 
toric personages. 

Among the Library’s treasure house of 
American source materials are several million 
manuscripts relating to American history, in- 
cluding transcripts and photographic reproduc- 
tions found in foreign archives; hundreds of 
thousands of maps; more than 1600 volumes 
of eighteenth-century American newspapers 
from the 13 original colonies; about 12,000 
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early American imprints before the year 1800; 
one of the largest collections of American text. 
books in existence; some 16,000 American 
juveniles dating from the eighteenth century 
to the present, and including such favorite 
children’s authors as Louisa May Alcott, Hora- 
tio Alger and Joel Chandler Harris; numerous 
rare books, cartoons, and lithographs. 

Questions about the identification of refer- 
ences and the location of information should 
be addressed to the General Reference and 
Bibliography Division of the Library of Con- 
gress which will also direct scholars to ma- 
terials not in the collections of the Library, 
Under certain conditions, books, recordings, 
and reproductions of some of the materials in 
the Library may be borrowed by students; 
teachers, and educational institutions through 
interlibrary loans if the desired information is 
not available locally. Documents and volumes 
whose duplication is not restricted by copy- 
right agreements or donors’ wishes may be 
copied by the Library’s Photoduplication Serv- 
ice through photostats costing 50 cents for 
each 8 by 10-in. sheet or microfilm costing 
3 cents a letter-size page. There is a minimum 
charge of $1. 


Prints and Photographs of America 


To facilitate the use of the more than two 
million items in the prints and photographs 
collection two free lists are available from the 
Information and Publications Office of the 
Library of Congress (Washington 25, D. C.): 
Pictorial Americana, which lists 2500 negatives 
illustrating the development of the United 
States from which prints are readily available 
and Index to Microfilm Reproductions which 
lists by subjects lots or strips of documentary 
photographs totaling more than 100,000. These 
pictures constitute a photographic survey of 
the life and achievements of the American 
people — their homes, clothes, work, recrea- 
tion, and religious activities, the communities 
and environment in which they live — made 
under the sponsorship of the Farm Security 
Administration and the Office of War Informa- 
tion during the period 1935-43. In addition 
there are about one hundred thousand unclassi- 
fied documentary photographs relating to 
America in another series in the Division of 
Prints and Photographs. 

Photographs in the Pictorial Americana 
group include: A portrait of each President 
of the United States; views relating to the 
discovery of America by such explorers as 
Leif Erickson, Columbus, Balboa, De Soto; 
early settlements; the Landing of the Pilgrims; 
various aspects of the Revolutionary, Mexican, 
Civil, and Spanish-American wars, as camps, 
forts, battles, generals; scenes of the Pioneer 
West, as buffalo herds, homesteaders crossing 
the plains, the California Gold Rush of "49; 
early Presidential inaugurations; old prints of 
American cities, 1800-75; several hundred 
negatives of Currier and Ives lithographs of 
all kinds. 

Prints from original negatives should be 
ordered from the Photoduplication Service of 
the Library of Congress: (1) The charge for 
an 8 by 10-in. glossy print of a picture in the 
Pictorial Americana series is 25 cents each. 
(2) Copies of pictures in the Prints and Photo- 
graphs Division which have not been pre- 
viously photographed cost $1.50 each. (3) 
Microfilm strips in the documentary photo- 


graph series sell for 6 cents a foot. After 
(Continued on page 52) 
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FOR 
SAFETY, DEPENDABILITY 


AND ECONOMY 


++ three “Musts” that will win your vote! 


OURS is an important responsibility! In selecting school 

buses—you are primarily interested in safety and 
dependability. And because you are spending public funds 
—you are definitely interested in economy. 


Dodge “Job-Rated’” school bus chassis have established 
an enviable reputation among school authorities for 
each of these important factors. Dodge hydraulic brakes, 
particularly, have been acclaimed for their SAFETY, 
dependability, and ease of action. 


This year, you can come even closer to meeting your 
requirements— because Dodge now offers you a variety of 
12 basic chassis models, on 5 wheelbases, accommodating 
from 30 to 60 passengers. 


Your Dodge dealer will gladly explain the economy 
Dodge “‘Job-Rated’’ chassis will bring to your operation! 
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SCHOOL BUS 
CHASSIS 


Fit the Job... Save Money 





SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS FOR BODIES ACCOMMODATING 30, 36, 42, 48, 54 AND 60 PASSENGERS 


aig =f 869i 


160” wheelbase with 1098 H.P. Hy. A of by 


engine. Accommodates 30 or 36 


pupils. 


able at moderate extra cost. 


178” wheelbase with 109 H.P. 
engine. Comfortably accommo- 
dates 36 or 42 pupils. A brake 
booster is standard equipment. 


engine. Comfortabi 
Brake booster is avail- 


booster is standard 





dates 42 or 48 pupils. A brake A brake 
equipment. 


oe 


220” wheelbase with 114 H.P. 
engine and 5-speed trans- 
mission. Will accommodate 54 
pupils. Brake booster standard. 





ee 


235” wheelbase with 115 H.P. 
engine and 6-speed trans- 
mission. Will accommodate 60 
pupils. Brake booster standard. 
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Word from Washington 


Elaine Exton 


The importance of American history in the 
developmént of effective citizens and dem- 
ocratic attitudes is emphasized in the 17th 
Yearbook of the National Council for the 
Social Studies, The Study and Teaching of 
American History, due in April. This report 
recommends, among other things, vitalizing 
the study of American history and the in- 
creased use of audio-visual materials, radio 
programs, folk songs, and other modern teach- 
ing devices as a means of making history 
courses more dynamic. The Library of Con- 
gress and the National Archives of the United 
States are particularly rich in resources of such 
teaching aids. The purpose of this article is to 
acquaint educators with materials and services 
available from federal agencies that can con- 
tribute to a better understanding and apprecia- 
tion of America and enliven the teaching of 
American history. 


“The Freedom Train,” U. S. Dept. 
of Justice 


Hon. Tom Clark, attorney general of the 
United States, believes that “if ever there were 
a time for rededication to the ideals which 
have made us a great and free nation, it is 
today. “Now,” he says, “is the time to reaffirm 
in the minds and hearts of the American 
people an understanding and appreciation of 
the basic principles of our government.” 

Accordingly, the U. S. Department of Jus- 
tice will seek to dramatize the American way 
of life through an impressive traveling exhibit 
of historic American documents. “The Free- 
dom Train” is scheduled to start in the spring 
on a tour of the country, to last a year and 
to include stops in state capitals and in most 
of the major cities of the nation. 

The exhibition will consist of basic docu- 
ments exemplifying the development of Amer- 
ican democracy as the fullest expression of in- 
dividual freedom, human rights, and the dig- 
nity of man. Among the treasured originals 
will be: The Bill of Rights, the Treaty of Paris 
of 1783 recognizing the independence of the 
United States, the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, Franklin D. Roosevelt’s Proclamation 
designating December 15, 1941, as Bill of 
Rights Day, and President Truman’s Execu- 
tive Order of December, 1946, establishing the 
Committee on Civil Rights. Presidential por- 
traits and photographs will be included. 

The National Archives of the United States 
and the Library of Congress are co-operating 
in making available the original documents 
which will be mounted in carefully designed 
display cases and housed in three specially 
reconstructed, fireproofed, and air-conditioned 
railroad cars. They will be protected by a 
special guard of soldiers, sailors, marines, and 
FBI men who will travel with them. 

Film strips or Kodachrome prints of “The 
Freedom Train” and its contents will be avail- 
able to schools for classroom showings and 
special hours will be set aside for school chil- 
dren to board the train. Free literature will be 
distributed in connection with the exhibit in- 
cluding facsimiles of some of the famous 
documents. 

A conference of representatives of national, 


civic, educational, veterans’, women’s, labor, 
industrial, and youth-serving organizations will 
meet in Washington or New York City before 
“The Freedom Train” begins its journey to 
consider how they can participate in the 
program. 


The Library of Congress 


The present collections of the Library of 
Congress total more than 26,000,000 pieces — 
a remarkable growth when contrasted with the 
6600 volumes that Congress purchased from 
Thomas Jefferson in 1815 for $23,950 to stock 
the Library after its destruction during the 
War of 1812. The Library’s current holdings 
touch on every aspect of human knowledge 
and include 8,193,200 volumes and pamphlets, 
4,206,738 unbound serial parts, 505,902 news- 
paper issues, 8,121,913 manuscripts, 1,711,292 
maps and views, 1,719,000 volumes and pieces 
of music, 260,588 phonograph recordings, .59,- 
001 microfilms, more than a million photo- 
graphic negatives, prints and slides, and 43,555 
motion pictures. 

Today, the Library of Congress is not only 
the National Library of the United States but 
also the largest library of Americana in the 
world. Here are housed such precious originals 
as the Declaration of Independence (Jeffer- 
son’s rough draft and the original engrossed 
and signed document), the Constitution of the 
United States, records of the Continental Con- 
gress, the Articles of Confederation, Lincoln's 
Gettysburg Address, papers of the Presidents 
and many notable statesmen, Congressional 
leaders, diplomats, and other literary and his- 
toric personages. 

Among the Library’s treasure house of 
American source materials are several million 
manuscripts relating to American history, in- 
cluding transcripts and photographic reproduc- 
tions found in foreign archives; hundreds of 
thousands of maps; more than 1600 volumes 
of eighteenth-century American newspapers 
from the 13 original colonies; about 12,000 
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early American imprints before the year 1800; 
one of the largest collections of American text- 
books in existence; some 16,000 American 
juveniles dating from the eighteenth century 
to the present, and including such favorite 
children’s authors as Louisa May Alcott, Hora- 
tio Alger and Joel Chandler Harris; numerous 
rare books, cartoons, and lithographs. 

Questions about the identification of refer- 
ences and the location of information should 
be addressed to the General Reference and 
Bibliography Division of the Library of Con- 
gress which will also direct scholars to ma- 
terials not in the collections of the Library, 
Under certain conditions, books, recordings, 
and reproductions of some of the materials in 
the Library may be borrowed by students; 
teachers, and educational institutions through 
interlibrary loans if the desired information is 
not available locally. Documents and volumes 
whose duplication is not restricted by copy- 
right agreements or donors’ wishes may be 
copied by the Library’s Photoduplication Serv- 
ice through photostats costing 50 cents for 
each 8 by 10-in. sheet or microfilm costing 
3 cents a letter-size page. There is a minimum 
charge of $1. 


Prints and Photographs of America 


To facilitate the use of the more than two 
million items in the prints and photographs 
collection two free lists are available from the 
Information and Publications Office of the 
Library of Congress (Washington 25, D. C.): 
Pictorial Americana, which lists 2500 negatives 
illustrating the development of the United 
States from which prints are readily available 
and Index to Microfilm Reproductions which 
lists by subjects lots or strips of documentary 
photographs totaling more than 100,000. These 
pictures constitute a photographic survey of 
the life and achievements of the American 
people — their homes, clothes, work, recrea- 
tion, and religious activities, the communities 
and environment in which they live — made 
under the sponsorship of the Farm Security 
Administration and the Office of War Informa- 
tion during the period 1935-43. In addition 
there are about one hundred thousand unclassi- 
fied documentary photographs relating to 
America in another series in the Division of 
Prints and Photographs. 

Photographs in the Pictorial Americana 
group include: A portrait of each President 
of the United States; views relating to the 
discovery of America by such explorers as 
Leif Erickson, Columbus, Balboa, De Soto; 
early settlements; the Landing of the Pilgrims; 
various aspects of the Revolutionary, Mexican, 
Civil, and Spanish-American wars, as camps, 
forts, battles, generals; scenes of the Pioneer 
West, as buffalo herds, homesteaders crossing 
the plains, the California Gold Rush of °49; 
early Presidential inaugurations; old prints of 
American cities, 1800-75; several hundred 
negatives of Currier and Ives lithographs of 
all kinds. 

Prints from original negatives should be 
ordered from the Photoduplication Service of 
the Library of Congress: (1) The charge for 
an 8 by 10-in. glossy print of a picture in the 
Pictorial Americana series is 25 cents each. 
(2) Copies of pictures in the Prints and Photo- 
graphs Division which have not been pre- 
viously photographed cost $1.50 each. (3) 
Microfilm strips in the documentary photo- 


graph series sell for 6 cents a foot. After 
(Continued on page 52) 
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FOR 
SAFETY, DEPENDABILITY 
AND ECONOMY 


- +. three ‘Musts” that will win your vote! 


OURS is an important responsibility! In selecting school 

buses—you are primarily interested in safety and 
dependability. And because you are spending public funds 
—you are definitely interested in economy. 


Dodge ‘‘.Job-Rated’’ school bus chassis have established 
an enviable reputation among school authorities for 
each of these important factors. Dodge hydraulic brakes, 
particularly, have been acclaimed for their SAFETY, 
dependability, and ease of action. 


This year, you can come even closer to meeting your 
requirements— because Dodge now offers you a variety of 
12 basic chassis models, on 5 wheelbases, accommodating 
from 30 to 60 passengers. 


Your Dodge dealer will gladly explain the economy 
Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated’’ chassis will bring to your operation! 


160° wheelbase with 109 H.P. 178” wheeltase with 109 H.P. 200” wheelbase with 109 H.P. 
engine. Accommodates 30 or 36 engine. Comfortably accommo- engine. Comfortably accommo- 
pupils. Brake booster is avail- dates 36 or 42 pupils. A brake dates 42 or 48 pupils. A brak 


able at moderate extra cost. booster is standard equipment. booster is standard equipment. 
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SCHOOL BUS 
CHASSIS 


Fit the Job... Save Money 


SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS FOR BODIES ACCOMMODATING 30, 36, 42, 48, 54 AND 60 PASSENGERS 


Gia ~<A Gly 


— 


220” wheelbase with 114 H.P. 235” wheelbase with 115 H.P. 
engine and S-speed trans- engine and 6-speed trans- 
mission. Will accommodate 54 mission. Will accommodate 60 


pupils. Brake booster standard. pupils. Brake booster standard. 














WORD FROM WASHINGTON 
(Continued from page 50) 


viewing a strip a person can specify the cap- 
tion and negative number of the picture that 
he wants and obtain an 8 by 10-in. glossy print 
at 50 cents each. (4) There is a minimum 
charge of $1 for all orders. (5) Payment must 
be made in advance. (6) Checks or money 
orders should be made payable to the Li- 
brarian of Congress. 


Recordings of American Folklore 


The forty thousand songs and other folk 
materials, including tales, legends, and folk 
speech in the ever increasing collection of 
American folklore in the Library of Congress, 
document and interpret American life and 
reflect the work, worship, play, and aspirations 
of farmers, laborers, tradesmen, housewives, 
school children, teachers, and other typical 
Americans. The colorful speech of the Amer- 
ican backwoods, ballads of the pioneers, songs 
of the migrant Okies, mountain fiddle tunes, 
sea chanteys, southern spirituals, religious 
music, cowboy, Negro, Spanish, French, and 
South American folk songs are transcribed in 
their native environment and preserved on 
field recordings. 

Twelve albums of representative folk songs 
with a total of 57 records (78 r.p.m.) are now 
available and may be found in most large 
public and university libraries. These include 
Anglo-American Ballads, Negro Work Songs 
and Calls, and Songs from the Iroquois In- 
dians. Ten additional volumes are in prepara- 
tion. Songs of the Coal Miners of Pennsylva- 
nia, Venezuela Folk Music, and Primitive 
Music of Brazil are among the five new titles 
due late this spring. 

Individual album records are specially priced 
at $1 and at $1.25 apiece. Complete albums of 
five records vary in price from $5.50 to $7 
each. The recordings from the American folk- 
lore collection are available on 8500 disks 
which can be copied if the songs are not re- 
stricted. Double-faced disks sell at $2.50 each, 
single-faced ones at $2. Packing charges 
amount to 25 cents for one to five records, or 
for a single album; 50 cents for two to six 
albums. When purchasing albums educational 
institutions should include tax exemption cer- 
tificates. Orders for albums should be ad- 
dressed to the Recording Laboratory, Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 

General inquiries relating to folklore and 
folk songs may be addressed to the Folklore 
Section of the Library of Congress. Two cat- 
alogs describing the contents of the albums 
and A Brief List of Material Relating to 
American Folk Music may be had free on 
request. 


Exhibits Celebrating State Anniversaries 


Since 1945, the Library of Congress has 
been sponsoring exhibits commemorating the 
centennial or other important anniversaries of 
the different states as they occur. Florida, 
Texas, Tennessee, and Iowa have been thus 
honored so far. The one hundredth anniversary 
of the settlement of Utah by the pioneers will 
be celebrated in May. 

The exhibits, which remain on display at 
the Library for several months, include books, 
documents, and pictorial material that present 
the high lights of the history of the state and 
portray its physical characteristics and culture. 
At the opening of the exhibition one of the 
Congressmen from the state gives a speech 
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outlining the state’s historic development. This 
address together with a catalog of the exhibit 
and reproductions of some of the printed ma- 
terials, photographs, and maps displayed are 
published in attractive pamphlets which may 
be purchased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, at upwards of 20 cents a copy. 

When the exhibit is over the photographs 
from the display are available for circulation 
to schools, colleges, and museums in the state 
concerned. Arrangements for obtaining them 
can be made with the Exhibits Office of the 
Library of Congress. 


Education Reference Service 


Services of the Library of Congress of par- 
ticular interest to educators are summarized 
in an article by the Librarian of Congress, Dr. 
Luther H. Evans, entitled “The Library of 
Congress and Higher Education.” Free reprints 
are available. 

Strong support has been expressed by many 
important educational and cultural groups for 
plans of the Library of Congress to extend its 
resources and services in the general field of 
education by establishing an Education Refer- 
ence Section in the Library’s General Refer- 
ence and Bibliography Division. When funds 
become available this unit will provide a small 
staff of specialists: (1) To help acquire the 
source material on education in America and 
in foreign countries that is not readily found 
in special libraries and, (2) to make available 
by bibliographies and other reference lists the 
vast amount of material on educational sub- 
jects in the collections of the Library of Con- 
gress. When established the Education Refer- 
ence Section will function under principles of 
co-operation agreed to by the U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education and some subject special- 
ists on the staff of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion have already been named Fellows of the 
Library of Congress in Education to serve as 
recommending officers in the acquisition of 
materials. 


The National Archives 
The National Archives in Washington is the 
custodian of the permanently valuable records 
of the United States government, dating from 
the Revolutionary War on, that are not needed 
in the day-to-day conduct of official business. 
The agency was established by an Act of Con- 
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gress approved June 19, 1934, and housed in 
a specially constructed building in November, 
1935. As of June 30, 1946, more than 750,000 
cubic feet of records were in its keeping in- 
cluding motion pictures, sound recordings, 
maps, charts, and documentary materials, 
Some of these antedate 1789, others are as 
recent as 1946. 

Its records are fumigated, cleaned, repaired, 
packed, shelved, inventoried, given safe stor- 
age in steel vaults protected by air condition. 
ing and automatic fire and burglar alarm sys- 
tems. The latest scientific methods and most 
modern devices are applied to this gigantic 
housekeeping task. Professional people of a 
high caliber service the collections and help 
make the information in them available to gov- 
ernment officials, historians, scholars, and the 
public. Facilities include an Exhibit Hall where 
important documents are on display, a search 
room, and reference library where records can 
be examined, and an auditorium where motion 
pictures can be viewed and sound recordings 
played. 


Government Documents 


Certified copies may be obtained of any of 
the records of the Federal Government in the 
custody of the Archivist except documents: 
(1) under military classification; (2) protected 
by existing copyright; (3) of a confidential 
nature that restricts their use to persons with 
a legitimate right to their access, as an indi- 
vidual’s pension file. 

Typical of items which may be copied are: 
the Bill of Rights, engrossed originals of all 
the Constitutional Amendments and Laws of 
the United States; the Treaty of Paris of 1783 
with Great Britain recognizing the independ- 
ence of the United States, as well as other 
treaties to which the United States has been a 
party including Indian treaties; documents 
concerning the purchase of Louisiana and 
Alaska; War Department papers that relate 
to the opening of the West and pioneer life; 
Land Office records concerning homesteading; 
records of scientific and exploring expeditions 
including Peary’s Arctic and Byrd’s Antarctic 
explorations; military and scientific maps; the 
Surrender Documents of World War II. The 
negative of an 18 by 24-in. uncertified photo- 
stat costs 40 cents a sheet, the positive 80 
cents. The minimum charge for all orders, 
however, is 50 cents. 

Practically every Government agency has 
records in National Archives. Among these 
records are communications from the Presi- 
dents dealing with official matters. The private 
papers and collections of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, reposing in the FDR Library at Hyde 
Park, N. Y., are under the jurisdiction of 
National Archives. Prior Presidents looked 
upon their papers as personal property an 
took them with them when they left office. 
Many of these early Presidential documents 
are still in the hands of private families or 
collectors. An imposing series of Presidential 
papers are deposited in the Library of Con- 
gress which has rich collections of Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Lincoln, and Wilson material. 


Photographic Records and Sound 
Recordings 
Among the 1,250,000 still pictures at Na- 
tional Archives are photographs of such paint- 
ings as those of Columbus, Priscilla and John 
Alden, the Boston Tea Party, Custer’s Last 


(Concluded on page 56) 
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THE SURPLUS WAR PROPERTY 
PROBLEM 


The sale of surplus war property has slowed 
down to such a point that the National Insti- 
tute of Governmental Purchasing has issued 
a statement asking for a new national policy 
on the sale of surplus articles to public agen- 
cies. The Institute bluntly predicts a national 
scandal in the making and asks how much 
longer local governmental agencies are to be 
compelled to ride the merry-go-round. The In- 
stitute’s appeal reads in part: 

“The NIGP, an organization representing state 
and local governmental purchasing agencies from 
coast to coast is greatly disturbed by the con- 
tinuing inaction of the War Assets Administra- 
tion in making surplus property available to local 
governments, as required by the Surplus Property 
law. Ever since the first surplus property admin- 
istrator took office, we have regularly appealed 
to the disposal agency for consideration of: the 
needs and the rights of tax-supported units of 
government. 

“Despite one appeal after another, state and 
local governments are today as they have been 
for two long years thrust aside and held at arm's 
length, as though their needs were not worthy of 
attention by WAA. Yet state and local govern- 
ments should stand in the forefront as logical 
outlets for the people’s surplus property. 

“Recently General Littlejohn revealed some 
isolated abuses on the part of a few local govern- 
mental agencies. We join with him in condemning 
violations of the law. We believe that any persons 
who engage in such practices should be prosecuted. 
But the fact that out of 175,000 governmental 
agencies eligible to buy surplus some 38 to 50 
have violated the law should not in any way 
affect the rights of the remaining 174,960 units. 

“The decontrol of prices places state and local 
governments at even a greater disadvantage than 
they were during the war. Governmental 
agencies are controlled by the statutes. They 
spend the people’s money. They cannot compete 
in a chaotic market for needed supplies for essen- 
tial services, because they are bound by legal 
procedures, competitive bidding practices, and 
safeguards which, in normal times, protect the 
people’s dollars. In times like these, buying com- 
petitors can take away goods from state and local 
governments simply by paying more. This situa- 
tion re-emphasizes the absolute necessity for the 
WAA to do everything in its power to enable 
tax-supported agencies to acquire those items of 
surplus that can be used in maintaining vital com- 
munity services.” 

After calling attention to the serious unsatis- 
fied needs of hospitals, sanitary government agen- 
cies, and police departments for unused supplies, 
the Institute continues: 

“We have read stories of the fantastic sale of a 
huge quantity of machine-shop equipment as 
junk. From one end of the country to the other 
governmental agencies and school systems urgently 
need machine tool equipment to modernize their 
facilities in order that they may do a more 
economical job for the taxpayers. 

“Now we witness a bland proposal that all 
priorities be scrapped. Such abandonment of 
priorities is pictured as a kind of ‘decontrol,’ but 
it is nothing of the kind. Whatever its intent, its 
effect will be to sink the people’s local govern- 
ments beneath a mad scramble for surplus ma- 
terials. It will give free reign to unscrupulous 
speculators and deprive local governments of sup- 
plies urgently needed for essential services. In 
September, 1944, at a hearing before the Senate 
War Investigating Committee, there was disclosed 
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a sordid story of what happened when there 
were no priorities. 

“We urge that General Littlejohn immediately 
appoint an advisory committee consisting of out- 
standing purchasing officials from state, city, and 
other local governmental agencies for the purpose 
of planning an intelligent, constructive program 
for making surplus available to tax-supported 
agencies performing public services, whose sup- 
porters are the taxpayers who bought them in 
the first place. 

“The time is passed for the WAA to give lip 
service to Section 13 of the Surplus Property law 
while bending all of its efforts toward disposal 
of war supplies through nongovernmental chan- 
nels, Numerous hearings before committees of the 
Congress have shown repeated violations of the 
letter and spirit of Section 13. 

“We believe that no greater benefit to the 
national economy can be derived from the war 
surplus accumulations than to make them avail- 
able for the maintenance and improvement of es- 
sential public services in every state, county, and 
community in the United States. 

“There is still time, because there is still sur- 
plus, for state and local governments to procure 
materials for their people. The disposal authority 
must now awaken to the inescapable fact that 
state and local governments exist and will be 
vocal from this point on. We will no longer 
accept gobbledygook in place of surplus property. 
We rely upon the people’s Congress to see to 
that.” 























NEBRASKA SCHOOL COSTS RISE 


State Supt. Wayne O. Reed of Nebraska, in 
his recent biennial report, shows a decreasing 
number of students, schools, and teachers and an 
increasing cost of instruction per pupil. 

On the monetary side, school debts have de- 
creased to one half of the 1936 figure; the value 
of school property has increased by $4,000,000, 
and the cost of operation per year has doubled. 

Per pupil cost of education in the state has 
increased to between two and three times what 
it was in 1935; city and village schools have in- 
creased from $58.40 per pupil per year to $113.63, 
and rural school costs from $48.93 to $145. For 
all schools, the present cost is now $121.21, as 
compared with $55.77 in 1936. School debts in 
1936 were $30,650,854 and are now down to 
$16,813,203. Money voted for the school year 
in 1936 was $15,964,123, as compared with the 
present $30,891,729. 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 


® Chicago, Ill. The board of education has ap- 
proved its 1947 budget calling for $86,669,000, or 
an increase of $7,000,000 over last year. Most of 
the rise in the budget is accounted for by salary 
increases, amounting to more than $5,000,000 
from the educational fund, and establishment of a 
substitute teacher pool which will eliminate teach- 
erless classrooms this year. Three hundred teachers 
will be employed, as needed, at full-time salaries, 
for assignment as substitutes in elementary 
schools. 

The schools will receive thirteen million dollars’ 
additional state aid for the year beginning July 1, 
if plans now proposed by the state budgetary 
commission are adopted by the legislature. State 
Supt. Vernon L. Nickell has included in his budget 
a recommendation for an emergency appropria- 
tion of thirty million dollars. This sum will be- 
come available July 1 and will be apportioned 
to school districts in the state to meet added 
teachers’ salaries and other increased costs. Chi- 
cago’s share in the fund will be thirteen million 
dollars. 
® Lynn, Mass. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $2,113,443 for the school year 1947, 
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which is an increase of $163,581 over the year 
1946. 

® Louisville, Ky. The school board has prepared 
a budget calling for $5,939,530 for 1947. The new 
budget is an increase of $500,000 over 1946, a 
large part of which is due to salary increases for 
teachers and personnel. 

® Kansas City, Mo. Lester C. Miller, county 
school fund agent, has proposed the liquidation 
at a special election of the county capital school 
fund for distribution to school districts. In an- 
nouncing the sale of the last tract of real estate 
owned by the county under the furid, Mr. Miller 
said that the fund should be liquidated because 
of hampering investment restrictions of the new 
Missouri state constitution. The law now prohibits 
real estate mortgages and requires the money to 
be invested in government bonds or other securi- 
ties. The county court has reported a total of 
$51,010 in real estate loan assets, in addition to 
cash in the fund. The entire fund which is sep- 
arate from the major school money is now idle 
except for the 25 real estate loans. 

® The Virginia general assembly at Richmond 
has approved a supplemental appropriation of 
$7,500,000 for the public schools of the state, 
for raising teachers’ pay. The school bill carries 
$6,500,000 in unconditional funds and $1,000,000 
subject to release in 1947-48 at the discretion of 
the governor. Of the total, $5,841,000 will be 
used for teachers’ salaries in 1947-48. 

® Omaha, Neb. The school board has approved 
a legislative proposal asking the legislature to lift 
the school levy ceiling from 15 to 20 mills. 
® Manchester, N. H. The school board has 
asked for an appropriation of $942,132 from the 
city government to operate the school system in 
1947. The appropriation figure includes $856,642 
for salary increases of $400 per year for all school 
employees. 

® Cedar Rapids, Iowa. The board of education 
has adopted a budget of $1,513,900 for the school 
year 1947-48, which is an increase of $205,000. 
The larger budget will enable the board to pay 
$300 cost-of-living bonuses to teachers and 
employees. 

® Denver, Colo. The school board has author- 
ized the purchase of ninety-day U. S. treasury 
notes, at 44 per cent interest, in order to escape 
(bank) custodial fees. Purchase of up to one- 
half million dollars’ worth of the notes from 
funds not immediately needed was authorized. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL BUSINESS OFFICIALS 
TO MEET 


The California School Business Officials will 
hold their twentieth annual convention March 19 
to 22, at the Casa Del Rey, Santa Cruz, under 
the presidency of Harold Yost. 

John Crate, program chairman, has secured for 
the meeting addresses by Dr. Frank W. Hart on 
schoolhousing; Dr. Theodore Kreps, of Stanford 
University, on economic trends; State Supt. Roy 
Simpson, etc. An entire session will be devoted to 
the problems of modernizing school buildings. 


SCHOOL BONDS 


During the month of January, 1947, a total of 
$24,801,000 in school bonds were issued. The 
largest sales were $4,682,000 in California; $3,- 
991,350 in Ohio; $3,590,000 in Pennsylvania; $2,- 
250,000 in Florida. Issues exceeding $1,000,000 
were sold in Illinois, New York, Washington, and 
West Virginia. The bond yield as of February 
averaged 1.81 per cent. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


During the month of January, 1947, contracts 
were let in 11 states west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, for two elementary school buildings, to cost 
$578,000. Twenty additional school-building 
projects were reported under preliminary stages, 
to cost approximately $5,971,504. 

In 11 states west of the Rockies, a total of 35 
projects in school-building construction were re- 
ported for the year 1946, with a total valuation 
of $5,935,759. The largest amounts expended were 
$2,244,431 in Washington; $1,568,328 in Califor- 
nia; and $1,415,000 in Colorado. 
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AMERICAN 
TEXTBOOK PUBLISHERS 


representing 85% of the textbook publishing companies are 

reported in the newspapers of October 5, 1946, to estimate 
that the books produced in 1946 would fall short of requirements by 
3 to 4 million books. 


That 1946 shortage was the result of many factors 
Paper shortage 
Record-breaking enrollments 
Lack of Experienced workers, etc. 
Those conditions still obtain in 1947. 


The increased cost in linotype composition, electrotype plates, printing, 
binding, will inevitably result in additional increase in price of books 
for schools. 


Some publishers have estimated that the increased cost will mean ‘that 
textbook prices by July 1, 1947, will be approximately 40% higher than 
1942 prices. 


You May as Well Face It and Act Accordingly 
Your old textbooks are getting older and weaker 


Your new textbooks are costing more and more 
These books — more than ever before — 
need the Protection and Re-enforcement of 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


which, for over 60 years, have demonstrated their value 
by increasing the life of textbooks from one to three years. 


HOLDEN’ PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Challenge No. 1425-E 


Model DC De Luxe 
ATF Composing 
Room Saw 


No. 12442 Work Bench and 
Storage Cabinet 


34%” Challenge 
Diamond Power Cutter 





WORD FROM WASHINGTON 
(Concluded from page 52) 

Stand. Other photographs include Mathew 
Brady’s famous scenes of the Civil War Period, 
pictures of Geronimo, the Battleship “Maine,” 
the 1918 Armistice, the White House, national 
shrines like Mount Vernon, typical American 
communities, landmarks like the Statue of 
Liberty, important government officials and 
statesmen, ships of the navy, early airplanes, 
such as the one used by the Wright Brothers 
at Kitty Hawk. Educators can obtain copies 
of such pictures upon payment of the costs. 
The charge for an 8 by 10-in. print on glossy 
or matte finish is 25 cents. 
The more than 38,000 titles in motion pic- 


American Type Founders 
Department of Education 


Modern School 
Printing Equipment 


Modernizes Student Craining 


Students trained on modern 
ATF Equipment are wanted 
by the Printing Industry. 


Here are a few of the many modern pieces 


of equipment ATF can supply 


Write today for illastrated literature on this and 
other modern equipment, or for Specifications and 
Layouts for a School Printing Department. 





200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, N. J. 





ture films at Archives are for the most part 
records of government activities or of the 
historical progress of the United States. There 
are few documentaries. Certain of these mo- 
tion pictures may be screened in Washington. 
On rare occasions films may be obtained on 
loan in the event of a second copy. 

Sound recordings number 300,000. These 
range all the way from Indian war cries and 
tribal songs on round wax disks to modern 
memovox recordings of broadcasts from enemy 
countries during World War II. Speeches of 
men in public life including notables like Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, Wendell Willkie, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, and Cordell Hull may be 
duplicated on 12- or 16-in. disks. A 12-in. 
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disk with a running time of 4 to 4% minutes 
sells for $2.25. 


Reference Service on Holdings of 
National Archives 

The National Archives maintains a reference 
service to facilitate the use of the records mn 
its custody. This service is largely advisory 
and does not include genealogical information, 
for example, because the staff is too small to 
permit extensive research. Certain kinds of in- 
formation may be furnished by mail. Persons 
outside Washington can write the General 
Reference Division of National Archives 
(Washington 25, D. C.) and find out whether 
certain specific documents, pictures, record- 
ings, or materials pertinent to the subject 
about which inquiry is made are at Archives 
and the cost of reproduction. Such requests 
should be stated as exactly as possible. To re- 
ceive copies of the records the initial inquiry 
should be followed up with a definite order 
for the materials accompanied by a check or 
money order made payable to the Treasurer 
of the United States. 

There is no detailed list of the materials 
in National Archives available. Single copies 
of the pamphlet Your Government’s Records 
in National Archives may be obtained free on 
request from the Division of Exhibits and 
Publications. This lists the federal agencies 
that have deposited records at National 
Archives including brief descriptions of the 
nature of the holdings. 


TEACHERS’ SALARY NEWS 


> Milton, Mass. The school board has ap- 
proved a new salary schedule of the professional 
preparational type, which establishes new min- 
imum and maximum salaries. Teachers with two 
years’ college will receive a minimum of $1,500 
and a maximum of $2,350; teachers with three 
years’ preparation, a minimum of $1,500 and a 
maximum of $2,450; teachers with a bachelor’s 
degree, a minimum of $1,500 and a maximum of 
$2,850; those with a master’s degree, a minimum 
of $1,600 and a maximum of $3,000; those with 
a doctor’s degree, a minimum of $1,700 and a 
maximum of $3,100. Men teachers will be paid 
$400 above these salaries. The annual increments 
for each step from minimum to maximum is $100. 
Professional increments of $50 a year for each of 
the steps above the maximum may be earned by 
approved further professional preparation. 

®& Mount Carroll, Ill. The school board has 
voted to pay each teacher an additional $200 for 
the year’s work. The payment will be made at 
the end of the school year. 

® Red Oak, Iowa. Teachers and other em- 
ployees have been given a $100 cost-of-living 
bonus, $50 to be paid immediately and the other 
$50 at the end of the school year. 

® Osceola, Iowa. All teachers have been given 
$150 increases in salary for the 1947 school year. 
The increases will be paid in equal installments 
during the next six months. 

® Newark, N. J. The minimum starting pay 
for teachers has been raised to $2,600. Principals, 
supervisors, and other teachers will receive flat 
salary raises of $600 each. Civil service employees 
will receive $360 annual wage increases. 

® York, Neb. All teachers have been given 
cost-of-living bonuses of $200, payments to be 
made at the end of the current year to those 
who complete the term. 

® Cedar Rapids, Iowa. The school board has 
decided to pay the entire amount of a $300 cost- 
of-living bonus to teachers and other employees. 
An initial payment of $35 per teacher was 

in December. 

> Wauwatosa, Wis. The school board has 
voted to pay $45 a month and $22.50 a month 
respectively, in addition to the basic wage, to 
professional employees, employed on a full-time 
or half-time basis. 
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TULSA SALARY SCHEDULE 


The board of education of Tulsa, Okla., has 
approved the recommendations of Supt. C. C. 
Mason, calling for a new salary schedule for 
1947. The new schedule provides for a salary of 
$1,900 for the beginning teacher and a maximum 
of approximately $3,600 for teachers in the top 
classification. 

Similar increases in salary are provided for 
other school employees, the amounts to be deter- 
mined on the basis of training, experience, type of 
service, and salaries now being paid in the 
community. 

The board estimates that the amount of money 
required for these salaries will reach a total of 
$1,000,000. The financing of the salary schedule 
is to be accomplished in four ways: (1) by a 15- 
mill tax levy, to be approved by the voters at 
the May election; (2) by continuing the present 
allocation of 534 mills for the next fiscal year; 
(3) by increasing the assessed valuation of taxable 
property through the addition of new property to 
the tax rolls and a program of equalization of 
property; (4) by increasing the revenues from 
state sources. 

The board has also approved plans affecting 
the working conditions of employees, including 
cumulative sick leave, group health and hospital 
insurance, establishment of local retirement bene- 
fits, and dependency allowances. 


BEND SALARY SCHEDULE, BEND, OREGON 


The board of education of Bend, Ore., has 
adopted a new salary schedule for the school year 
1947-48, providing minimum and maximum sal- 
aries based on years of training and professional 
degrees. 

Teachers with two years’ training will be paid 
a beginning salary of $2,112 per year and five in- 
crements of $72, up to a maximum of $2,472. 
Teachers with three years’ training begin at $2,- 
400 per year and receive seven increments of $72, 
up to a maximum of $2,904 per year. Teachers 
holding a bachelor’s degree begin at $2,472 per 
year and receive eight increments of $72, up to a 
maximum of $3,048 per annum. Those with five 
years’ training will begin at $2,544, and receive 
nine increments of $72, up to a maximum of 
$3,192. Those holding a master’s degree begin at 
$2,640 and receive ten increments of $72, up to a 
maximum of $3,324 per year. 

The minimum salaries are paid to teachers 
with no experience. Successful applicants for 
teaching positions will be given credit for experi- 
ence gained elsewhere, the amount of the credit 
to depend upon the size of the school, the pre- 
vious experience, the subjects taught, and other 
factors 

Teachers having special assignments requiring 
an extraordinary amount of extra duty will be 
paid amounts commensurate with the responsibil- 
ity and importance of the activity assigned. 

A three-day sick leave is allowed each teacher, 
which is cumulative to 15 days. 

Married-women teachers, other than widows, 
holding emergency or special certificates, will be 
given one-year contracts only. A teacher who is 
given a contract for more than one year must 
receive the approval of the principal, superin 
tendent, and the board. A teacher elected for the 
first time is given a one-year contract. At the 
end of the period he is given a five-year contract 

The contractual obligations of a teacher must 

considered sufficiently inclusive to cover a 
reasonable amount of extra duty in order to 
supervise or conduct the supplementary activities 
in the school program. 

Supplementary activity assignments involving 
extraordinary amounts of extra duty must be 
accompanied by compensation in the form of ad- 
ditional remuneration. 

Economic considerations make it necessary to 
Place men teachers in positions with extra duties 
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Vou the schoolhouse has grown—in 
area and stature—making strenuous 
demands even on today’s highly qual- 
ified teacher 

But Stromberg-Carlson has kept 
pace with these demands. The Model 
1200 School Sound System shown 
here is a good example. It is econom- 
ical yet the ultimate in school sound 
systems. It incorporates all the stand- 
ards recently established by leading 
educators and engineers in coopera- 
tion with the United States Office of 
Education and the Radio Manufac- 
turers Association. 


Compact, yet complete, with this 
model students can actually operate 
their own “radio station”...can gain 
experience not only in the art but 
the science of sound. Flexible, the 
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whole school or a single classroom 
may be reached at any time. 


Its many features include full two- 
channel operation with optional com- 
munications channel, two radio tun- 
ers each with one AM and two FM 
and short wave bands, and a 78 or 
33 RPM record player for 16 inch 
transcriptions. Completely equipped 
for 48 room speakers and wired for 
an additional 48. Housed in trim 
glacier grey steel cabinet with 6 ft. 
by 14 inches of clear desk space. 


Write for free booklet. Address 
Stromberg-Carlson Co.,Sound Equip- 
ment Division, Dept. 000, 100 Carl- 
son Road, Rochester 3, New York 
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Typical Advance Science Laboratory 


SHELDON’S long, continuous, and 
successful experience; efficient 
planning service, and unsurpassed 
production facilities combine to 
provide the utmost in utility and 
economy in shop equipment. Let 
SHELDON’S Planning Department 
assist in preparing shop layouts, 
compiling budgets, and writing 
specifications. 


SHELDON’S new catalog of 
equipment for industrial 
Arts and Vocational Educa- 
tion Is now on the press. 
Reserve your copy today. 


Bb. WN. SHELDON & COMPANY 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 








so that higher salaries or additional pay may be 
earned. 

All teachers are required to earn not less than 
seven-term hours in residence, at an accredited 
institution of higher learning once every third 
year. A teacher who attends summer school two 
or more consecutive summers will be allowed a 
four-year period before being required to attend 
again. Elementary teachers holding bachelor’s 
degrees, and high school teachers having master’s 
degrees, on alternate times, will be allowed to 
substitute approved summer travel for attendance 
at summer school. 


SCARBORO SALARY SCHEDULE 


The school board at Scarboro, Me., has adopted 
a new salary schedule for the towns of Cape 
Elizabeth and Scarboro. The schedule calls for 
the classification of all teachers according to 
training and a basic salary arranged on the basis 
of training, experience, and other qualifications 





The annual increments will be based on the as- 
sumption of continued successful teaching. 

Women teachers with three years’ training will 
begin at $1,400 per year and advance with in- 
crements of $100 to a maximum of $2,300 in the 
tenth year of service. Teachers with four years’ 
training will start at $1,600 and advance to a 
maximum of $2,700 in the twelfth year. Those 
with five years’ training will begin at $1,800 and 
advance to $3,100 in the fourteenth year. 

Men teachers with three years’ training will 
start at $1,700 and advance to $2,600 in the tenth 
year of service. Teachers with four years’ train- 
ing will start $1,900 and advance to $3,000 in 
the twelfth year. Those with five vears’ training 
will start at $2,100 and advance to $3,400 in the 
fourteenth year. 

Members of the teaching staff will benefit from 
a sick-leave plan. Teachers who are absent be- 
cause of personal illness will receive full pay for 
periods amounting to ten days each year. The 
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unused days will be allowed to accumulate with 
each year of service. When a teacher if absent 
for more than the allowed number of days, daily 
deductions will be made at the rate of one hun- 
dred and eightieth of the yearly salary for each 
day over the allowed number. Teachers who are 
absent because of the death of a member of the 
immediate family will receive full pay for a 
period not exceeding three school days 


SIOUX CITY SALARY SCHEDULE 


The board of education of Sioux City, Iowa, 
has approved an outline of a tentative minimum 
salary schedule for 1947-48, which sets a min- 
imum of $2,100 for teachers with two years’ ex- 
perience, $2,400 for teachers holding a B.A, de- 
gree and having two years’ experience, $2,600 for 
teachers with an M.A. degree and two years’ 
experience, and $2,700 for those with a PhD, 
degree and two years’ experience. A committee of 
teachers has been appointed to work with the 
instruction committee on plans for a complete 
permanent schedule to be presented to the board, 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


® Champaign, Ill. The school board has voted 
an amendment to its 1947 budget, amounting to 
nearly $30,000, the sum needed to pay cost-of-liy- 
ing bonuses to the teachers. 

© Rockford, Ill. Salary increases of $32 per 
month, offered the city teachers by the board of 
education for the next few months, have been 
accepted by the Rockford Federation of Teachers. 
The increases were previously accepted by the 
Rockford Education Association. 

® Waltham, Mass. A general salary increase, 
over and above the cost-of-living bonuses, has 
been voted to all school employees. The increases 
range from $100 to $300 a year for teachers now 
in service, and will raise the salaries of beginners 
by $200. The increments, based on length of serv- 
ice, date from January 1. 

® Council Bluffs, Iowa. All employees of the 
school system have been given temporary increases 
of $160. The increases which take the form of 
cost-of-living bonuses, will be paid at the rate 
of $20 per month for the balance of the current 
school year. Unused budget balances and operat- 
ing economies will be used to finance the increases. 
® Barre, Vt. The school board has voted salary 
increases of $300 for all teachers, dating from 
January 1, 1947. Funds for the increases are to 
be provided at the annual town meeting in 
March. 

® Pekin, Ill. The grade school board has ap- 
proved a new salary schedule for teachers and 
janitors, to become effective next September 
Teachers with two years’ training will be paid 
a minimum of $2,100 per year; teachers with 
three years’ training, $2,200; those with a bach- 
elor’s degree, $2,300; and those with a master’s 
degree, $2,400. The schedule for janitors provides 
an average salary of $191.39 and a minimum of 
$185 per month. 

® Kansas City, Mo. The school board has 
adopted a new salary schedule, setting $1,650 as 
the minimum, and $3,800 as the maximum for 
teachers’ salaries. 

® Granite City, Ill. The school board has ap- 
proved a plan for revising the teachers’ salary 
schedule, and for a referendum to increase the 
maximum grade school tax. A 75-cent tax rate, 
under the new procedure, would produce $455, 
000 for the educational fund, with a peak of 
$273,830 needed to carry out the board’s salary 
proposal, and a 25-cent building increase to yie 
about $150,000. 

> Mt. Carmel, Ill. The school board has ap- 
proved flat bonuses of $30 per month for all 
teachers, to be paid in semiannual monthly pay- 
ments of $15 each pay day. The bonus is retroac- 
tive to January 1, 1947. 

> Louisville, Ky. The city board of aldermen 
has agreed to give an extra five cents of the ta 
rate to bring in $200,000 additional to the schools. 
The increase will permit the school board to pay 
the $10-a-month raises to teachers provided @ 
the 1947 budget. 
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WHAT MAKES UNDERWOOD 





A research-minded organization that has never 
stopped improving its products. For more than fifty 
consecutive years Underwood has enjoyed unchal- 
lenged leadership, based on a long list of engineer- 
ing “‘firsts’’ in typewriter advantages. 


Setting the standard of performance by offer- 
ing typewriters with greater flexibility, speed, 
accuracy and durability than were elsewhere 

available . . . by always keeping a stride ahead. 


Volume of satisfied users . . . understanding 
the typewriting problems of business in gen- 
eral, and secretaries in particular. More than 

6,000,000 Underwoods, reaching all corners 
of the globe, have been helping to speed the 
world’s business. 


World-wide sales and services, conven- 
ient to everybody in the United States and 


} 


lela 
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in the principal cities of the world. Experience and 
time have taught the business world that an 
Underwood is always the happiest choice among 

typewriters. 


Underwood's post-war Standard . . . a master- 
piece of typewriting engineering. It brings you 
Rhythm Touch . . . a wonderful addition to the 
many Underwood features you've always en- 
joyed. Rhythm Touch is a new typing concept 

. a delightful new experience in typewriter 
performance. Speed seems effortless. Fingers 
move easily over the new perfectly-balanced 
keyboard. 


These are the things that make Under- 
wood America's first-choice typewriter . . . 
that make Underwood “Typewriter 

Leader of the World.” 
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Typewriters . . . Adding Machines. . 
Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons and other Supplies 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


. Accounting Machines 


ard to pay Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria Street, Toronto 1, Canada 
rovided in 


Sales and Service Everywhere 


Underwood Corporation 


Copyright 1917, Uederweod Corporstian 
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for grades one through nine, 


with teachers’ reference manuals 


Ar Teachers and 
Supervisors everywhere re- 
port that The New Art 
Education Textbooks are 
providing millions of stu- 
dents with an excellently 
balanced course of study 


in art. 


Art Supervisors find The 
New Art Education Texts 
make their work easier — 
more effective. They have 
more time to supervise 
and inspire, and soon find 
these texts become as es- 
sential as arithmetic, his- 


tory, or other texts. 


Art Teachers find 
these 


that 
modern, inspiring 
textbooks in the hands of 
every student stimulate 
creative thinking to a re- 
markable degree and con- 
vert art into a practical, 
everyday working tool. 
The authors are outstand- 
ing teaching authorities. 





FREE folder and complete 
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The cost per student per year averages only 10c! 
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> Cuartes A. 
schools at Westfield, N. J., is retiring from the position 
at the end of the school year in June. Donald Belcher, 
president of the board, in accepting Mr. Philhower’s resig- 
nation said: “Among other things the whole system is 
a monument to Mr. Philhower.”’ 

> L. E. Zrecter, of Columbia, Mo., has been appointed 


Pur_Hower, supervising principal of 


assistant commissioner of education. Mr. Ziegler is a 
graduate of the State University and has been at Columbia 
for several years. 

® James Reynotps has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Jersey City, N. J., to succeed the late James 
A. Nugent. He was formerly assistant superintendent. 

® Cryp—E Moore, of Ladonia, Mo., has accepted the 
superintendency at Miles, Iowa. 

>A. D. Waitt, of Hazel, S. Dak., has resigned and 
moved his home to St. Paul. 

®& Liovp T. Uecker, of Vermillion, S. Dak., has ac- 
cepted the superintendency at Mitchell. He succeeds 
Vern L. Cadwell. 

® Five educators have been appointed as consultants on 
the President’s Commission on Higher Education. They 
are Dr. Orpway Trap, New York City; Dr. Newton 
Epwarps, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill.; Dr. L. D. 
Haskxew, Emory University; Dr. James E. ALLen, Syra- 
cuse University; Dr. Frep J. Ketry, Washington, D. C. 
® Lowett G. Kern, of Spartanburg, N. C., has ac- 
cepted the superintendency at Independence, Mo. 

® Harotp Nicuors has assumed his duties as superin- 


tendent at Buckley, Mich., where he succeeds Dean 
Heck. 
> Supt. R. R. Henne, of Neligh, Neb., has been 


re-elected for a three-year term 

® Mires L. Kovarrxk has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Schuyler, Neb., to succeed R. T. Fosnot. 
®Supr. J. L. Foust, of Owensboro, Ky., has announced 
his retirement, to take effect at the close of the school 
year in May. 

®>R. J. Carrort, of Oskaloosa, Iowa, has resigned from 
the superintendency. 

® Supt. B. Georce SaLttzMAN, of Brentwood, Mo., has 
been re-elected for a three-year term. Superintendent 
Saltzman, who went to Brentwood from Lawrence, Kans., 
is serving his first year as head of the schools 

® Dr. Watter H. C. Laves has been appointed Deputy 
Director-General of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. Dr. Laves_ brings 
to the position a background of sound academic training 
and teaching; experience in promoting popular education 
on* international affairs; and firsthand knowledge of ad- 
ministrative problems of the United Nations and other 
international agencies. 

> Supt. Braprorpv D. Murcuer, of Scottsville; Ky., has 
been re-elected for a two-year term 

® Leonarp Larson, of McCook, Neb., has resigned to 
accept a position with a Chicago book firm. Mr. Larson 
had served as superintendent and as president of the 
junior college for three years 

Herman E. Horn has been elected principal of the 
high school at Carteret, N. J., to succeed the late Anna 
D. Scott, who had served for 22 years. 

®& Dr. A. Bruce Denniston, of Greenville, Pa., has 
been elected president of the District Superintendents’ 
Association of Pennsylvania 

® Nem C. Astrn, formerly principal of the high school 
at Columbia, Mo., has been elected superintendent of 
schools, to succeed L. E. Ziegler. 


& A. D. Wuire, superintendent of schools at Hazel, S 
Dak., has resigned. 
®E. S. Earvey, superintendent of schools at Table 


Rock, Neb., will resign on June 1. 

® Tracy E. Dare, formerly field representative of the 
U. S. Office of Education, has been appointed assistant 
commissioner of education for Missouri in charge of vo- 
cational education 

® Liovp E. Gries, formerly assistant state superin- 
tendent of schools in Missouri, has been appointed dean 
of student personnel service at Central Missouri State 
College. 

® Supt. V. I. Cartsen, of Oakdale, Neb., has announced 
his resignation, to become effective at the close of the 
school year. 

® Henry M. Cunney has been elected administrative as- 
sistant to Supt. Peter F. Carbone, of Salem, Mass. The 
position carries a salary of $1,030. 

> Supt. W. E. Bussewitz, of Horicon, Wis., has an- 
nounced his resignation, to take effect at the close of 
the school year 

® Ratpn C. Brooxs, of Audubon, Iowa, has accepted 
the superintendency at McCook, Neb. He was superin- 
tendent at Audubon for two years, and before that was 
located at Cedar Rapids and Hartington 

® E. Grant Snyper, of Slinger, Wis., has accepted the 
superintendency at Cedarburg, where he succeeds H. W. 


Kujaph 
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® The school board at Gardner, Mass., has reorganize 
with Dr. Raymonp E. Levesque as vice-chairman, an 
Mrs. Heren Bent as secretary. 

> Mrs. Repecca BENSON HaskELt has been elected vicg. 
chairman of the school board at Salem, Mass. J. Arta 
KENNEALLY was re-elected as secretary. 

> Mrs. JosepHtne M. Kenney has been elected chair. 
man of the school board at Woburn, Mass. 

> Dr. Ismore W. Smit has been re-elected vice-chair. 
man of the school board at Leominster, Mass, 

® The school board at Medford, Mass., has reorganized 
with Stantey Brack as president, and Mrs. Maroarsr 
G. NICHOLSON as secretary 

® The school board at Attleboro, Mass., has reorganized 
with Writram A. Nerrey as president, and Mrs. ALIce 
M. Srosss as clerk. 

® The school board at Chelsea, Mass., has reorganized 
with Mrs. Henrietta E, GREENGLASS as President, and 
Tuomas J. NoLan as vice-president. 

® The school board at Worcester, Mass., has reorganized 
with Dr. Iratta D. Granata as president, and Raymon 
L. Drvort as clerk and business manager. 

® Cuartes Drevex has been elected president of the 
school board at Revere, Mass. Sarvatore E. ALotst wa 
elected secretary. 

® ALLEN R. Gamattno has been elected president of the 
school board at El Paso, Tex., to succeed Vincent W. 
McConn 

> W. Granam Kritovucn has been elected a member 
of the school board at Edinburg, Tex. 

® Georce H. Hatrrerp, president of the school boar 
at Pierson, Iowa, died on January 3 

® Epwarp C. Ames was elected president, and Grant 
Murpny vice-president of the school board at Toledo, 
Ohio 
®> Epwarp F. Keere has been elected president of. the 
school board at Everett, Mass 

® Grorce F. Murray has been elected president of the 
school board at Holyoke, Mass 

®> Dr. D. F. Mossman has been elected president of the 
school board at Lone Tree, Iowa. 

® The Massachusetts State Supreme Court has upheld 
the right of Mayor Brunton, of Springfield, to take over 
the chairmanship of the school board. 

® Miss Curistrine M. QvuartTarone and Joun J, 
Mutcany are the new members of the school board at 
Lawrence, Mass. 

® Mrs. Vivian Brake has been elected secretary of the 
school board at Agency, Iowa 

® Frank E. Teprorp, a member of the school board 
at Gowrie, Iowa, died on January 1 

® The school board of Oklahoma City, Okla., has re 
organized with James A. Srtnex as president; N. L. 
Grorce as clerk; Mrs. Frora PENNEY as secretary; and 
Georce H. C. Green as treasurer. 

® The East Baton Rouge school board at Baton Rouge, 
La., has reorganized with Cart V. Dawson as president, 
and Mrs. Harotp Merks as vice-president. Verpre Reece 
PERKINS was named a member of the nine-man city-parish 
charter commission 


®& The school board at Franklinton, La., has reorganized 


with J. A. RicHarpson as president, and S. S. Tuomas 
as vice-president. 
®&L. J. Menarp and Derey LeBranc are the new 


members of the school board at Abbeville, La 

® Guy M. Jones, who has been connected with the 
Chicago public schools in charge of textbooks, has resigned. 
Mr. Jones originated the system of textbook administration 
in use in Chicago and has been in charge of the supply, 
storage, and distribution of textbooks for all the schools. 
He will become public relations director for National 
School Studios, of Minneapolis, Minn., school and student 
photographers. 

® Jor Lones has been re-elected as chairman of the 
school board at Scottsville, Ky. V. H. Mapison was te 
elected as purchasing agent. 

® The school board at Savannah, Ga., has reorganized 
with Gorpon C. Carson as president. The new members 
of the board are Gorpon C. Carson, Mrs. Samuet L. 
VARNEDOE, and JOHN LyTJEN. 

® Fren Renperc has been elected school 
Honey Creek, Wis. 

> C. W. Granny, of Blair, Neb., has announced his tr 
tirement, to take effect at the close of the school year. 
® Dr. ANNIE B. Jamteson, who served the school board 
at Vancouver, B. C., for 37 years, has retired after 18 
years of service on the board. Dr. Jamieson had been 
a trustee since 1929, and before that had been a teacher 
for twenty years 

® Tuomas Brooks, a member of the Vancouver, B. C. 
school board for twenty years, has been elected president 
to succeed James G. Sinclair. 

»> Mrs. Orro Kosut has been appointed secretary of 
the board at Bagley, Iowa, to succeed A. K. Fullerton. 
® The school board at Gainesville, Ga., has reorgani 
with A. C. WHetrer as president; E. D. Kenyon @® 
vice-president; and C. J. Curves as secretary 

> Mrs. Eart O. Kasporr has been elected president of 
the school board at Port Huron, Mich. : 
® The Upper Arlington school board, Columbus, Ohio, 
has reorganized with Ben Haptey as president 
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: NEBRASKA SCHOOL LANDS MUST GO 
TO HIGH BIDDER 
School lands in Nebraska must be leased to 


; the highest bidder and the legislature has no 
authority to grant the holders of the leases an 
absolute right of renewal without a competitive 
bid, under a ruling of Assistant Attorney General 
Robert Nelson. 

; The opinion was given to Senator Clyde 
Cretsinger, of Paxton, who had asked whether 
when a third party has offered a bonus of a 
25-year lease on a section of land, the board of 
educational lands and funds, as trustee of the 

school lands, has a right to refuse the offer. 

Mr. Nelson pointed out that legislation to 
require the board to grant a renewal lease to a 
lessee whose lease has expired, when a third 
party has offered a bonus, would constitute a 


ZONE 








STATE _ 


violation of the conditions of the grant and of the 


provisions of the state constitution. This does 
not mean, said Nelson, that the lessee may not 
be given a preference in securing the renewal 


SCHOOL LAW 
A “school” is generally regarded as an institu- 
tion for teaching children or an establishment for 
imparting education. — Village of East Hampton 
v. Mulford, 65 N.YS. 2d 455, N.Y.Sup. 


Schools and School Districts 

A constitutional provision 
Florida legislature to provide for the division 
of counties into convenient school districts is 
remedial in nature and should be construed 
liberally, the object being convenient school dis- 


authorizing the 


tricts. F.S.A. Fla. constitution, art. 12, § 10.— 
Wear v. Faulkner, 27 Southern reporter 2d 745, 
Fla. 


A school district in Florida has no such para- 
mount right to any particular portion of its area 
as to preclude such an area being placed in 
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another district without the consent of the firgy 
district, where public welfare justifies such , 
transfer and no binding prohibition is violated 
— Wear v. Faulkner, 27 Southern reporter 2 
745, Fla. 

The action of a county school board in Floridg 
in adopting and submitting to the voters in each 
proposed district pursuant to the statute a play 
of reorganization of school districts around the 
ten high schools in the county so that the hij 
school students would be attending a high school 
supported by the district of their residence was 

valid and not unreasonably arbitrary or violative 
of any specific constitutional prohibition, though 
the existing districts were thereby divided and 
parts thereof placed in different districts. FSA. 
§ 236.59; F.S.A. Florida constitution, art. 12, 
$§ 10, 13.— Wear v. Faulkner, 27 Southern re- 
porter 2d 745, Fla. 


School District Government 


The state commissioner of education in New 
York State is made the practical administrative 
head of the educational system and his determina. 
tions authorized by the education law should not 
be interfered with by the courts, unless they are 
shown to be purely arbitrary, or capricious,— 
Education Law, § 872, subd. 3, § 890.—Gabk 
v. Raftery, 65 N.Y.S. 2d 513, adopted 65 N.YS. 
2d 520, N.Y.Sup. 


Pupils and Schools 


The rules of a school board making high school 
students who participate in fraternities or sorori- 
ties ineligible for specified extracurricular activi- 
ties and designated honors were authorized by 
constitutional provision for the maintenance of 
“efficient system of Free Schools” and a statute 
charging the directors with the duty of doing all 
things necessary and lawful for the conduct of 
efficient free public schools. Ark. acts of 1931, 
Act 169, § 97, subd. M; Ark. constitution, art. 14, 
$ 1 Isgrig v. Srygley, 197 Southwestern re- 
porter 2d 39, Ark 


SCHOOL LAW 


> The Illinois Supreme Court, on January 22, 
affirmed a lower court decision dismissing a suit 
brought by Mrs. Vashti McCollum, of Cham- 
paign, who sought to bar voluntary religious edu- 
cation classes in the Champaign public schools. 
The court said the case presented the simple 
question of whether the federal or state constitu- 
tion, in their guaranty of religious freedom, pro- 
hibited voluntary religious classes in public schools 
provided under the Champaign plan. “We do not 
find anything that would warrant us in finding 
there has been any violation of state and federal 
guaranties,” said the court. The court maintained 
that such classes do not violate the freedom of 
conscience of any individual or group so long as 
the classes are conducted upon a purely voluntary 
basis. “Our government very wisely refuses to 
recognize a specific religion, but this cannot mean 
that the government does not recognize or sub- 
scribe to religious ideals. To deny the existence 
of religious motivation is to deny the inspiration 
and authority of the constitution itself.” 
® The Missouri state legislature has passed 4 
new law requiring the liquidation of the capital 
school fund. More than one hundred years ag0, 
Jasper County was given a tract of land to be 
used as school land. The tract was sold and the 
funds realized from the sale formed the capital 
school fund. The county court has made loans 
through the years, the income from which has 
been apportioned to school districts of the county. 
Under the new law, the county court has dis- 
continued all of these loans and called them in. 
A fund of $350,000 has resulted. This money may 
be either invested in Federal Government secur- 
ties or it may be prorated among the school 
districts on the basis of school-age enumeration. 


2 —_ 


® Salem, Mass. The 1947 budget of the school 
board calls for a total of $845,658, which is an 
increase of $153,935 over 1946, The largest single 
item is $613,591 for salaries. 
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PUBLICATIONS — SCHOOL BUSINESS EXECUTIVES 


Model Accrual Budget Law 

Paper, 20 pp., 50 cents. National Municipal 
League, 299 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

This model law, prepared by a committee first 
organized in 1937, outlines state legislation for 
application to counties, municipalities, and other 
political subdivisions. It is part of a wide pro- 
gram intended to raise the efficiency of all local 
and state government through sound, balanced, 
basic legislation which our growing, liberal politi- 
cal, economic, and social conditions demand. 

The present law is proposed for communities 
which have a sufficiently stable economic situation 
to depart from a cash basis of budget estimates 
to an accrued revenue system for taxes raised 
from real estate. The plan considers surplus as 
revenue only so far as actual cash surplus is on 
hand. The introduction to the outline of the 
budget law explains: 

“The theory upon which the accrued revenue 
system is based is that taxes actually levied con- 
stitute revenue, regardless of whether full cash 
receipts are realized within the year of levy. 
This theory is perfectly sound in the average 
community where the percentage of ultimately 
uncollectible property taxes is negligible. But 
difficulty may be encountered in those jurisdic- 
tions where there is a great deal of unimproved 
property, particularly when there has been specu- 
lative inflation in land values, where personal 
property taxes comprise a substantial proportion 
of the levy, or where adequate reserves for 
ultimately uncollectible taxes are not provided. 
For under the accrual method of estimating 
revenue, the full tax levy for the budget year is 
anticipated for budget purposes and reliance is 
placed upon income realized from delinquent 
taxes to offset taxes unpaid within the year of 
levy. Moreover, the efficacy of the system de- 
pends, particularly in times of economic stress, 
upon the efficiency of tax collection machinery 
and the vigor with which it is used.” 

The present suggested law deserves study by 
school-business executives both for itself and for 
the principles it suggests for school budgets. It 
is a commonplace to say that school authorities 
have given too much attention to the outlay 
side of their budgets and have left to their local 
municipal finance officers the tough jobs of ad- 
justing the income to the state laws and the local 
fiscal situation. The several documents of the 
National Municipal League and of national or- 
ganizations of public fiscal, personnel, and govern- 
mental officers deserve more attention if school- 
business executives are to develop into true career 
men. 

City Finances, 1944 

Prepared by Calvert L. Dedrick. Paper, 255 pp., 70 
cents. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C 

This report, Vol. 3, Statistical Compendium, offers in- 
dividual city reports for cities having a population over 
250,000, and topical reports on debt and other selected 
topics. It includes general expenditures in 31 cities. 
Retirement Planning for Public Employees 

By A. A. Weinberg. In “State Government,’’ Chicago, 
Tll., January, 1947, issue 

This paper discusses the fundamental principles for 
retirement systems for public employees. It includes a 
tabulation of the existing state systems which makes com- 
parisons easy 
When Schools Must Borrow 

Paper, 16 pp. Pamphlet No. 5 of the School Board 
Reference Library. Illinois Association of School Boards, 
Springfield, Ill. 

A summary of Illinois borrowing procedures for school 
boards, giving the basic facts regarding policies and pro- 
cedures which school boards should follow. A summary 
and check list are offered to help boards in checking all 
steps in the procedure 
It Pays to be Human 

By Erich Brandeis. Paper, 29 pp. National Foremen’s 
Institute, Inc., Deep River, Conn 

4 helpful booklet, designed to help employees get 
along better with one another. It describes the five 
essentials in being human neighborliness, tolerance 
broad-mindedness, sympathy, understanding, and (a sixth) 
will power 
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Comparative Tax Rates of American Cities — 1946 

Paper, 7 pp. Reprinted from the National Municipal 
Review, Bull. No. 11, December, 1946. 

This 25th annual tabulation of tax rates of cities oye 
30,000 population contains the replies of 330 city ang 
county officials, and others, to a questionnaire sent to 
343 cities. Of 249 cities compared in the tables, 130 o& 
52 per cent show an increase in the adjusted tax rate 
Each population group shows a preponderance of jp. 
creases of adjusted rates over decreases and no changes. 
Thirty per cent of the cities reported decreases, and 1g 
per cent report no change. Cities in the larger population 
groups showed the greatest percentage increase in ad- 
justed rates. The larger cities also show the highest 
adjusted rates and the greatest amount of dollar increag 
over 1945 

The adjusted tax rates increased from $27.34 to $28.08, 
or 75 cents, in the five-year period 1941-46 for the 249 
cities used in the comparison. The greatest amount of 
increase, $4.36, was in the Group II cities. The ip. 
crease in the total assessed value from 1945 to 104% 
was 5.3 per cent, approximately half of the 10.5 per cent 
rise in valuations during the past five years. Cities from 
256,000 to 500,000 showed the greatest increase, 6.8 per 
cent. Over the five-year period, cities in the 250,000 to 
500,000 group also showed the greatest increase, 14.3 per 
cent. No group had a decrease in assessments 


What You Should Know About the 

Wage and Hour Act 

Compiled by Arthur T. Jacobs. Paper, 55 pp. National 
Foremen’s Institute, Inc., Deep River, Conn. 

A manual of questions and answers for employers, 
executives, and employees, discussing status of supervisors, 
straight-time wages, maximum hours and overtime compen- 
sation, bargaining agreements, and seasonal industries. 
Better School Homes for Children 

Paper, 24 pp. Association for Childhood Education, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C, 

The material consists of text and floor plan illustrations 
of school buildings to explain the basic problems in 
elementary school planning. Among the articles reproduced 
are “Co-operative School Planning,’ ‘Planning Small 
Town and Rural Schools,’’ and ‘Essentials of Good 
Housekeeping.” 


Biennial Report of Oregon State School System, 

1945-46 

Compiled by Secretary Charles D. Byrne. Paper, 8 
pp. Published by the State Board of Higher Education 
at Eugene, Ore. 

Contains the biennial report of the secretary, a number 
of special reports on postwar problems and adjustments, 
on research, on adult education, on the library system, os 
retirement, and special appropriations for the biennium. 


A Study of Public-School Building Needs in 

Elyria, Ohio 

By T. C. Holy, W. R. Flesher, Earl W. Anderson, 
Elden B. Sessions, and Willis A. Whitehead. Paper, 8 
pp. Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 

This report and the extensive study which preceded it 
follow a very effective pattern of community school build 
ing surveys, developed entirely on the basis of experience 
by Drs. Holy and Flesher and their associates in Ohio 
State University. Technically, this survey method ix 
cludes consideration of (1) the social, economic, popula- 
tion, and other contributing conditions in a community; 
(2) the present school organization, the educational phil- 
osophy, and the educational program; (3) the character, 
location, and probable growth in the local school popula 
tion; (4) the physical and educational utilization of the 
existing school plant; (5) the ability of the community 
to support the schools, and its willingness to support 8 
needed educational building program; (6) the existing 
needs for improvement and enlargement of existing schools, 
for betterment of outworn buildings, and for new con 
struction. To this comprehensive technique of surveying 
school building needs, Drs. Holy and Flesher have added 
complete competence growing out of extraordinary pre 
fessional and technical ability and broad experience ® 
studying communities and their school building needs, It 
is not unreasonable to say that at least 75 per cent of 
the effectiveness of the Ohio School-Building Service has 
resulted from the personal ability and the conservative 
but fully progressive character of the survey groups. 

The study of the Elyria school system recommen 
only one new school building to replace an entirely & 
adequate and completely wornout structure; it recommends 
the abandonment of three elementary schools and the 
razing of two schools, and of a portion of another school; 
the enlargement of two sites is urged; the addition of 
cafeterias, gymnasiums, auditoriums, shops, libraries, 
home-economics and other special rooms is requested. 
Minor improvements in the service divisions of practically 
all of the buildings are considered necessary. The survey 
recommends a total outlay of approximately $1,500,000, 
to Be met with a bond issue and a slight increase in the 
tax levy. The plan will provide the community with 3 
completely modern school plant suited to the expam 
curriculum and able to provide community and adult- 
education services of a superior type 
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TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


DITTO DUPLICATORS 


Help Children Learn Faster— Easier 


The advantages of Ditto Duplicators and Ditto Workbooks are important to the 
education of your children. With Ditto helping the teachers, youngsters learn 
faster and easier, take a greater interest in their school work. 

Ditto reproduces clean, accurate copies of anything typed, handwritten, drawn 
or printed at the rate of 70 per minute without stencils, type or mats. This simple 
duplicating method saves teachers many hours of precious time, allows them to 
devote more time to individual student’s needs. 

Ditto workbooks, printed in reproducing inks, compiled by leading authorities, 
emancipate the teacher from home preparation of lessons, providing more time 
for self improvement and relaxation. 

Write for more detailed information about Ditto’s service to education and 
samples of Ditto ink printed lesson sheets. There’s no cost or obligation. 


DITTO, Inc., 2214 W. Harrison Street, Chicago 12, Illinois 
in Canada: Ditto of Canada, Lid., Toronto, Ontario 


DITTO, Ine. , 
2214 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Illinois 
Gendemen: 

Without obligation, please send: 
( ) “New Short Cuts in Education” Brochure 
( ) New Ditto Workbook Catalog 
( ) Free Sample Workbook Lessons, My class is 

Primary (_) Secondary ( ) Junior High School ( ) 

( ) Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me 












FREE...Sample Lessons 


Compiled by eminent authorities, Ditto work- 
books are designed to save you many hours of 
classroom and “after-hours” drudgery. Send cou- 
pon for complete list of 42 titles, covering most 
subjects for all grades. 


FEMS. 0.6.00 eécccncceccenerecdeechdoogedstsqsiocsoessecs . 
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One Table...Four 





Chemistry, Physics, Biology, and General Science 
... all four of these subjects are taught in one room 
equipped with Hamilton “Four-Science” Desks. These 
new desks make separate rooms for each science un- 
necessary. And since four times as many pupils use 
them, the per-pupil cost of Hamilton “Four-Science” 


Desks is very low. 


Send in the coupon for more information on this new 


Hamilton “Four-Science” Desk. 





Hamilton Manufacturing Co. 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


Please send me complete information on the new Hamilton “Four- 


Science” Desk. 
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The Hamilton “Four-Science” Desk No. L-2230 








Name — 
Position School 
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City. __Zone____ State 

















BEDFORD IMPROVES ITS ENGLISH PROGRAM 


The board of education at Bedford, Ohio, has 
this year started on plans to improve the English 
program in the high school. Through the efforts 
of a seminar, attended daily by the English teach- 
ers, the high school principal, and the superintend- 
ent, the program is being arranged on the basis 
of (1) the needs in modern communication, (2) 
the recognition of individual differences, and (3) 
consideration of logical and psychological arrange- 
ment of course content. 

The study revealed many important procedures 
to make this most emphasized effort of more 
practical and functional worth to the pupil and 
of greater delight to the teacher. 


ADULT EDUCATION IN TULSA, OKLA. 

The adult-education program in the Tulsa city 
schools has shown a considerable increase in en- 
rollment over that of the past five years. This 
increase is due in part to the number of veterans 


enrolled in both evening classes, appren- 
tice courses, and increased competition for 
employment. 


The 1946 program consisted of courses in com- 
merce, English, foreign language, science, mathe- 
matics, trade and industries, homemaking, distri- 
butive education, social studies, recreational 
subjects, apprenticeship classes, special trade 
courses for veterans, classes for many other spe- 
cialized groups. 

An enrollment fee of $3.50 per subject hour 
for a 12-week term is charged. Courses that oper- 
ate more hours per term are charged accordingly. 
This fee is to pay the expenses of the program. 

The adult education department was certified 
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as an air agency in the spring of 1946 and eight 
classes in basic ground school have been con- 
ducted; the first course of advanced ground school 
was started in the fall. This program was offered 
to veterans under the veterans’ training program. 

Three full-time courses in machine shop, mill 
and cabinetwork, and drafting were operated six 
hours per day, five days per week, for training 
of veterans and others. The program is approved 
by the veterans’ administration and tuition for 
these courses is paid to the local schools by the 
administration. In the entire program there were 
62 classes in operation, with 49 instructors, a total 
of 1210 persons enrolled in adult classes during 
the year. 

The adult education program for Negroes con- 
sisted of regular evening classes in clothing, com- 
mon branches, typing, and English. Sixty men and 
women are enrolled in these classes, with four 
instructors. An enrollment fee of $3.50 per sub- 
ject hour is charged for these classes. Three trade 
courses were offered for Negroes in tailoring, 
carpentry, and general mechanics. Tuition is paid 
to the public schools for each veteran enrolled. 
The courses are held 13 hours per week and vet- 
erans receive one-half subsistence while attending 
classes. A total of 45 veterans are enrolled in this 
phase of the program. 

During the fall and spring terms, classes in dis- 
tributive education were conducted with mer- 
chants, both in in-store and in organized class 
groups. Last year some eight hundred people took 
advantage of this phase of the program. 

In all, 1315 people attended classes in the Tulsa 
schools, and made use of the public education 
facilities as an investment for the service of the 
community. 


EXCLUSION OF CHILDREN FROM SCHOOL 


The board of education of San Francisco, 
Calif., at its meeting on January 7, adopted a 
resolution for the suspension, exemption, and ex- 
pulsion of pupils who cannot benefit from the 
program of instruction. Under the rules, pupils 


Hamilton Manufacturing Company 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


are to be removed from school only when they 
cannot benefit from the program or when their 
attendance is inimical to the welfare of other 
pupils. 

Under the rules, pupils may be suspended by 
the principal for not more than ten school days 
for good cause. Continued willful disobedience, 
open and persistent defiance of authority of the 
teacher, habitual profanity, smoking, cutting or 
defacing of school property, or refusal to obey the 
rules of the school board are to be deemed suffi- 
cient cause for suspension. 

A child may be excluded from school because 
of filthy or vicious habits, contagious or infec- 
tious diseases, or because the child has a physical 
or mental disability which is inimical to the wel- 
fare of the other pupils. Principals may exclude 
pupils from school temporarily but only on the 
recommendation of a school nurse or a physician. 

A child whose mental, physical, or emotional 
condition is such as to prevent or render inad- 
visable attendance at school may be exempted by 
the department of child welfare. Exemptions may 
be made only after a complete study of the case 
has been made. A copy of the letter of exemption, 
with the supporting case study, must be for- 
warded to the school office. 

A child may be expelled from school only by 
action of the board. Reports must be furnished 
to the board concerning the suspension and ¢%- 
clusion from school and a resolution must be pre- 
sented for action by the board following the 
suspension or exclusion. 


LITTLE FALLS REPORTS GROWTH 

A school lunch program has been introduced ia 
Little Falls, N. Y. Duplication of kitchens has 
been avoided through the establishment of a cem- 
tral kitchen for preparation of food. Stainless 
steel vacuum packs are used for serving at 
high school and grade buildings. 

A one-year course in general science has beet 
introduced in the eighth grade, with a set of eight 
units in the field of science. 
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SAME PROBLEM...Same Answer 


Every careful book buyer faces the same problem—how to get the greatest value 


for his textbook dollar. 


Buyers find the solution to this problem when they specify, “Books 


to be bound in Binders Board made in accordance with Commercial 


Standard, CS50-34.,” in all their book orders. 


Because Binders Board is a firm, dense, single-ply board, it makes a strong, long- 


wearing foundation for book covers. Consequently, the original cost of a book 


can be distributed over years of use. 


BINDERS BOARD MANUFACTURERS 


Colonial Board Co., Manchester, Conn. 
Consolidated Paper Co., Monroe, Mich. 


BOOKS 





BOUND IN BINDERS 


Shryock Brothers .. . Downingtown, Pa. 
7 


CAROLINE L. LLOYD, INC. 
280 Madison Avenue ... New York, N. Y. 


BOARD ARE 








Guidance clinical service for individual pupils 
is being operated this year. The clinic has per- 
mitted pupil placement, arrangement of special 
schedules, and an experimental program, as well 
as the use of new methods and materials in 
teaching reading. The reading program is being 
used only for individual pupils referred by the 
clinic, 


E-P COMMITTEE OF KANSAS CITY COMPLETES 
PLANS FOR FIVE ACTIVITIES 


The Evaluation and Planning Committee of the 
public schools of Kansas City, Mo., has completed 
plans for five activities to be carried out during 
the year 1947. Some of the activities which are 
in progress at the present time are (1) health 
and physical education materials for seventh and 
eighth grades, (2) norms for self-testing activi- 
ties, (3) visual aids of value to classroom teachers 
and specialists in teaching health activities, (4) 
Organization and plans for tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth grades in health and physical education. 

The most important work of the committee is 
the outlining of the minimum test program for 
1947-48 on which a subcommittee is now work- 
ing. Another committee is working on arithmetic 
tests for grades four to seven; history tests for 
grades seven, eight, and high school; and a series 
of health tests. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


> Indianapolis, Ind. The board of education 
has appropriated $17,000 for expansion of visual- 
aid facilities in the schools. In order that the 
elementary schools may be better served in the 
Matter of film distribution, library centers at 
three high schools have been established, with the 
goal of one such center in each high school. The 
department has received more than 150 new titles 
having a relation to the fields of science, art, 
music, social studies, and physical education. 


The Davey Company, Jersey City, N. J. 
Fandango Mills . ... Millburn, N. J. 


BOUND TO LAST 





® Bancroft, Iowa. The science library in the 
Bancroft School has acquired an aircraft camera 
and an army air corps sextant for use in the 
science classes. The equipment was purchased 
from the War Assets Administration at less than 
one per cent of their actual value. 

& Fitchburg, Mass. The administrative depart- 
ment of the schools has begun a complete re- 
vision of the English course. Similar projects 
involve history, arithmetic, and social studies. 
The work is to be carried out by committees 
representing the English and history departments. 
® Manitowoc, Wis. A physiotherapy center has 
been established in the Adams School to provide 
follow-up treatment for polio patients, partic- 
ularly those under 21 years of age. Children from 
the rural areas, recovering from polio, are eligi- 
ble for treatment at the school. 

® Webster, Mass. A new trade school center 
has been opened in the old Rock Castel School. 
A strong pretrade course will be offered to pre- 
pare students for a specific future. Courses offered 
in the trade school include electronics, automobile 
mechanics, machine and sheet-metal work. 

> Painesville, Ohio. An ungraded activities class 
has this year been added to the school program. 
A new position of elementary co-ordinator has 
been created. A vocational co-ordinator has been 
employed to conduct an industrial job survey of 
the community. The co-ordinator will conduct 
classes for adults, direct a part-time school, and 
supervise part-time training classes in business 
and industry. 

® The state legislature of Missouri has prepared 
to tackle the critical rural school problem of the 
state with a determination to provide better 
educational opportunities. The executive com- 
mittee of the Legislative Research Committee 
has decided to employ an outstanding educational 
authority to survey the rural school situation 
with a view of obtaining competent advice on 
improving school conditions. The committee has 


set up a plan for co-operation with a special 


committee of ten appointed to make a study 
of school conditions and to prepare amendments 
to the school laws. 

The school authorities of the state have agreed 

that too large a proportion of school money is 
expended to support one-room schools in which 
the attendance is too small to justify their main- 
tenance. The trend of thought is toward con- 
solidation of rural schools with transportation of 
pupils to larger schools. 
® Ashland, Neb. The high school opened for 
the second semester with a new course in inter- 
national relations, to replace American govern- 
ment. Other new courses are world geography 
and commercial law. 

®& Trenton, Mo. The Trenton Junior College 
has been eminently successful in retaining its 
students and in encouraging them to go on to 
higher institutions. The college is definitely pre- 
professional in character. About 80 per cent of 
the students who complete their courses go on 
to four years of professional training in other 
institutions. Of the 90 students enrolled, 14 are 
in law, business, and journalism courses; 13 in 
teaching; 11 in liberal arts; 23 in science; and 21 
in general education courses. 

® The supervisor of audio-visual aids in the 
Upper Arlington schools, Columbus, Ohio, has 
prepared a list of services, material, and equip- 
ment suitable for use in audio-visual programs 
in the schools. The equipment includes sound 
projectors, film-strip projectors, a public-address 
system, a lantern slide projector, one transcription 
playback, and a radio. The visual-aid material 
includes motion picture film sets, film strips, 
special films, and recordings. 


® Ravenna, Ohio. A course in automobile- 


driver training has been started for the first 
time in the high school. The course is the result 
of co-operative planning on the part of the board 
of education and local civic clubs. 
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National Association of Teachers A cencies 


Nationwide Assistance to Administrators 


No TEACHER interested in professional advancement over- 
looks the excellent, personal service rendered by private agencies. 
For over 100 years they have supplied schools with good teachers. 


A SSISTANCE is gladly given to teachers returning from service. 
Our membership of sixty agencies extends from coast to coast. All 
our offices are open the entire year to help teachers and administra- 


tors. 


‘T EACHERS are urged to remain in the profession, to guide 
capable youth into it, and to secure the return of good teachers — 
this is a patriotic duty to the children of America. 


A LL our members subscribe to a Code of Ethics, which sets 
forth high standards. Although in competition with one another, all 
cooperate to work for the best interests of the schools. 


COLORADO 
Rocky Mountain Teachers Agency, 


MINNESOTA OHIO 
Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency, 


Ohio Midland Teachers Agency, 


Denver Minneapolis 1 Columbus 15 

Western Teachers Exchange, Denver Educational Service Bureau, Schermerhorn Teachers Agency, 

CONNECTICUT Minneapolis Cleveland 

Minnesota Teachers Service, Teachers Placement Bureau, 
Cary Teachers Agency, Hartford 3 Minneapolis Columbus 
ILLINOIS Schummer's School Service, Minneapolis OREGON 

Albert Teachers Agency, Chicago 4 Western Teachers Exchange, Northwest Teachers Association, 
Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency, Minneapolis Portland 


Chicago 4 
Fisk Teachers Agency & Am. Col. 
Bureau, Chicago 4 
Hughes Teachers Agency, Chicago 4 
INliana Teachers Agency, Champaign 
Teachers Registry & Exchange, 


Kansas City 
St. Louis 3 


Specialists Educational Bureau, 


Wood Teachers Agency, Kansas City 


MISSOURI 
Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Bryant Teachers Bureau, Inc., 
Philadelphia 
Central Teachers Agency, Harrisburg 
Great American Teachers Agency, 


: Allentown 
Chicago 1 MONTANA Pittsburgh Teachers Bureau, 
1OWA E. & Huff Teachers Agency, Pittsburgh 
Central Teachers Agency, Cedar Rapids issoula TH CAROLINA 
Clinton Teachers Agency, Clinton — NEBRASKA Southern joa loop. Columbia 
Edwards Teachers Agency, Sioux City Davis School Service, Lincoln SOUTH DAKOTA 
13 NEW YORK 


McGoons Teachers Agency, Hampton 
Midland Schools Teachers Agency, 
Des Moines 


Allied Teachers Agency, New York 
American & Foreign Teachers Agency, 


National Teachers Exchange, Sioux Falls 
TENNESSEE 


: : New York College & Specialist Bureau, Memphis 
Sabins’ Educational Exchange, The Associated Teachers Agency, National Teachers Placement Service, 
Des Moines New York 18 Chattanooga 2 
MAINE Bardeen-Union Teachers Agency, Southern Teachers Agency, 
The New England Teachers Agency, Syracuse 2 Chattanooga 8 
Portland 2 Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency, UTAH 
New York 10 Yergensen Teachers Agency, 
MARYLAND Co-Operative Teachers Agency, Salt Lake City 
Baltimore Teachers Agency, Baltimore Buffalo VIRGINIA 
MASSACHUSETTS Educational Placements, New York 18 Southern Teachers Agency, Richmond 
Grace M. Abbott Teachers Agency, — oy eae Agency, WASHINGTON 
Boston ochester 


The Cary Teachers Agency of Boston, 


Fisk Teachers Agency, Boston 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit Teachers Agency, Detroit 26 


New York 1 


Kellogg Teachers Agency, New York 3 
Boston Pratt Teachers Agency, New York 11 
Schermerhorn Teachers Agency, 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Love Teachers Agency, Fargo 


Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency, Spokane 
Westmore Teachers Agency, Spokane 8 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Adams Teachers Agency 
WISCONSIN 
Parker Teachers Agency, Madison 3 


National Association of Teachers Agencies 


SESE L. R. Smith 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Secy-Treas....Hoyt S. Armstrong 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Chr. Pub. Com...........H. L. Forbes 
Columbia, S. C. 





TEACHER CONTROL 


One morning there appeared at my office a 
young attractive woman. It was evident that she 
was deeply concerned about some matter. After 
being seated, she told that she was a teacher in a 
one-room rural school with an enrollment of 30 
pupils. 

Among the pupils were a number of eighth- 
grade boys, most of whom were old for their 
grade and rather large. These boys were giving 
a great deal of trouble to the extent sometimes 
of throwing erasers through the windows or 
at other children. She had corrected them 
often and had threatened them but to no avail. 
She felt because of their size that it was impos- 
sible for her to inflict physical punishment. 

She was planning to resign her position but 
decided for some reason to first ask my advice 
which was given somewhat as follows: 


“Your position as a teacher gives you all the 
authority you need exclusive of physical punish- 
ment which after all you should not use. In 
cases of this kind the pupil should be the one 
to worry, not the teacher. You have plenty of 
support in the law, in your board, in the county 
superintendent, and in the office of the state 
superintendent of public instruction. You don’t 
have to be subjected to such treatment if you 
stand firmly on your rights. 

“Furthermore, you should not allow pupils to 
so disregard their responsibility as citizens of 
your school. It is not necessary to threaten or to 
inflict punishment. All that is necessary is to 
expect your pupils to act as good citizens in the 
school. Have as few arbitrary rules as possible 
and make school a pleasant place. Those who vary 
so far from the normal in behavior as to threaten 
the happiness of the others should be asked to go 
home to their parents. It would be advisable to 
have a talk with the county superintendent, your 
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board, and perhaps some of the parents before 
you take action. Of course, if the youngster 
wishes to come back I would certainly meet him 
more than half way, but he would come back op 
the terms set by the teacher. Do not ask the pupil 
to apologize, ask him to make it right.” 

Said the teacher, “I'll try it.” 

About a month later she again appeared at 
my office and told the following incident: “After 
leaving your office it was just a day or two unti] 
one of the boys, incidentally the son of a member 
of the board, threw an eraser in the water bucket. 

“IT walked to the boy’s desk and told him J] 
was sorry but that it would be necessary for him 
to go home. Before he could again be a citizen 
of this school he would have to bring one of his 
parents with him, and show by his attitude before 
his father and myself that he would do the right 
thing. 

“The boy grabbed his books and stalked out of 
the room and as he left, slammed the door and 
said, ‘Keep your old school, I don’t want to go to 
it anyway.’ 

“About an hour later, however, the boy was 
seen coming down the road with his father, and 
when they got to the school they came up to my 
desk. The father said: ‘Miss Jones, I have been 
told what has happened and have taken care of 
the boy. He won’t do anything like that again,’ 

“T replied: ‘Mr. Doe, thank you for your sup- 
port, but John is the one most vitally concerned 
in the matter. I would like to admit him, but I 
can’t unless he himself wishes to be a good 
citizen. If he does, then, of course, I will admit 
him, but if not then I’m sorry we can’t have him. 
Maybe John had better think it over.’ 

“The father said: ‘How about it John?’ 

“John said: ‘I, I don’t need to think it over. 
If I can come back, I'll try to do my best.’ 

“All right, John,’ I answered, ‘and I'll try to 
help you. You can take your regular seat and 
I’m sure everything will be all right. Thank you 
very much for coming, Mr. Doe.’ 

“Needless to say, I had no further trouble dur- 
ing the year. I have been offered an increase to 
remain next year.” 

The teacher is now working in the schools 
where she got her advice. — Hal Adams. 


CLEVELAND NEWS 


Columbus, Ohio. The Ohio Chamber of Com- 
merce has made recommendations aimed at im- 
proving the supervision and administration of the 
$60,000,000 the state of Ohio pays each year to 
aid local school programs. A principal target of 
the printed report of the Chamber are county 
boards of education. The Chamber would amend 
the present law to provide review and revision 
of budgets, which, it is claimed reveal “gross and 
inconsistent requests for items of a stable and 
minor nature and greatly accelerated increases Im 
requests for administrative salaries.” : 

The Chamber recommends complete ownership 
of school buses, eliminating expensive contractor- 
provided transportation service; and the combina- 
tion of all school districts into consolidated 
county board of education districts, with sub- 
stantial savings. 

Cleveland, Ohio. Station WBOE, owned and 
operated by the Cleveland board of education is 
now broadcasting, in co-operation with the 
Cleveland Play House, a series of eight Shake- 
spearean plays. A different play is sent over the 
air waves every other week for students of Eng- 
lish in the Cleveland high schools. 

The board of education has ordered the instal- 
lation of new heating plants in seven schools, at 
a cost of $186,000, with the costs in various 
schools ranging from $12,000 to $50,000. One of 
the schools was cited for danger of boiler explo- 
sion, and another was condemned as a smoke 
nuisance. 





+> 


> Cuartes E. Greene, superintendent of schools of 
Denver, Colo., will retire on pension September 1. He 
will accept a position at Denver University as professor 
of education and director of placement and field work. 
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The 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Presents 
in the 1947 Summer Session 


Instruction: June 23 to August 15 
Registration: June 20-21 


For Principals and Superintendents: 


Introduction to educational supervision; Principles of edu- 
cational supervision; General administrative problems of the 
modern school; Administration of school personnel; Finan- 
cial support of public education; Business management of 
local schools; School buildings and school-building pro- 
grams; Legal aspects of school administration; Seminary: 
School administration; Administration of school public 
relations. 


Institute on Vocational Rehabilitation.....July 7-ll 
Visual Education Institute............... July 14-18 
Public Service Radio Institute July 28-August 6 
Institute for Superintendents and 
ES ae Cl 
Institute on School Buildings............ August 5-7 
For complete information, address 


The University of Wisconsin 
Madison 6, Wisconsin 








--means Better 


STAGE CURTAIN EQUIPMENT 


VALLEN EQUIPMENT COSTS YOU LESS. 
REACHES YOU READY FOR QUICK 
INSTALLATION, SAVING YOU ALL EXTRA 
LABOR ASSEMBLY COSTS. 


HEADQUARTERS 


for solution of your curtain 
operating problems. 
Established 1915 


VALLEN, ince. 


AKRON, OHIO 
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FREE! 
NEW 1947 CATALOG 
U.S. GOVERNMENT 


VISUAL AIDS AND 
TRAINING FILMS 


JUST OFF THE PRESS, this big new catalog describes the larg- 
est and most important group of visual aids for classroom and 
factory use yet produced. These low-cost training films are 
being widely used all over America in teaching thousands of 
workers and students in many fields, 


They were produced by the U. S. Office of Education and 
other Government agencies with the complete cooperation 
of the foremost authorities in education and industry. 


You, too, can make your teaching of difficult concepts and 
principles — your training of workers, easier and more effec- 
tive by using these 16 mm sound motion pictures. Aid your 
students and trainees to learn faster! 


A FEW EXAMPLES OF THE MANY SUBJECTS AVAILABLE 


Film Tactics (use of teaching films) 
The Slide Rule (Percentage, Proportion, 
Squares and Square Roots) 



















16 mM SOUND = — Synthesis of Plastics 

oN PICTURES terials 
730 MOT! The Diode 

and Principal Dimensions, Reference Surfaces, 
Lm STRIPS and Tolerances 

585 FI Basic Typing: Methods 

are described I" this Know Your Car 

visual aids Ripping and Crosscutting 

complete Radio Antennas: Creation and Behavior 

catalog of Radio Waves 


Freezing Fruits and Vegetables 





Distributors for 
U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


rr 

| Castle Films, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. —_ | 
Please send me FREE COPY of the NEW 1947 CATALOG describing 

| 730 Motion Pictures and 585 Film Strips. 


Name . —E | 


Street 
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Now YOU may use just one liquid scrub 
soap for all types of floors instead of having to 


keep three or 


four on hand. FLOOR-SAN Liquid 


Scrub Compound is safe to use on any floor, lino- 
leum, rubber tile, asphalt tile, terrazzo, or wood. 
FLOOR-SAN'S action is quick and it is economical 


to use 


because 


‘buffered'’ so a little goes a 


long way. Special penetrating ingredients dissolve 
grease and grime, and it floats away. For better 
cleaning at lower cost, start now to use Floor-San 
for all of your floors. 
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NEW BUILDING PROJECTS IN BARBERTON 








The board of education of Barberton, Ohio, 
has begun plans for an extensive school-building 
program, to include three new schools, to be 
erected with the proceeds of a $1,000,000 bond 
issue approved by the voters. The school faculty 
is working with the architects on the educational 
planning for the buildings and it is expected 
that the specifications will be ready early next 
summer. 

Last summer, the welding and machine-shop 
teachers, working with a local engineer, designed 
and erected six 100-ft. steel towers for a flood- 
lighting system at the school stadium. Each of 
the six towers provided 24 lamps of 1500 watts, 








HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC., HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 


FLOOR-SAN 


SAFE ON ALL FLOORS 





of the enclosed type. The shop teachers have now 
designed some steel bleachers, to be erected 
shortly in the same manner as the towers. It is 
estimated that the cost of these two projects will 
be about one third the purchase price of already 
fabricated materials. 


CONFERENCE ON FIRE PREVENTION 


President Truman has called a national con- 
ference on fire prevention, to be held May 6-8, 
in Washington. The conference, which will be 
in session three days, will present a program 
for revitalizing the national effort to reduce 
death and financial loss from fire. A co-ordinating 
committee has been appointed to work out plans 
and policies to be offered at the conference. 
There appears to be a need for education in 
methods of fire prevention, more adequate laws, 
and better engineering to make buildings fire 
resistant. 
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Philip B. Fleming, of the Federal Works Ad. 
ministration, is general chairman of the con. 
ference. 


SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS 


® Vancouver, B. C. The school board has sub- 
mitted to the city council’s finance committee a 
school-building plan, calling for expenditures jn 
excess of $27,000,000 over the next ten years, 
The program calls for the erection of new build. 
ings or extensions for 33 city schools, as well as 
the construction of a new administration building 
to cost $750,000. 

The program calls for $12,123,750, to be raised 
by money bylaws during the ten-year period, 
$13,523,750 to be provided by a government 
grant, and the utilization of $2,500,000 on hand 
from bylaws passed in 1944 and 1945. 

& Madison, Ill. The board of education has 
begun plans for a five-year school-building pro- 
gram, estimated to cost $800,000. The board is 
planning to issue $550,000 in bonds, amortized 
over a 20-year period, and $250,000 subject to call 
after five years. 
® The voters of San Springs, Okla., at an elec- 
tion, have approved a school bond issue of $175,- 
000 for the rebuilding of the Central Grade 
School. Plans are being prepared by Jos. R, 
Koberling, architect, Tulsa, Okla. The building 
will include a cafeteria-auditorium and will be 
completed at a cost of $250,000. 
® Hamilton, Ohio. The voters at an election on 
January 21 approved a school-bond issue of $4, 
290,000 for the construction of new school build- 
ings and the remodeling of certain existing 
structures. 

With the approval of the bonds the schools 
have taken a step forward in the long-range 
program of school improvement, based upon a 
survey made by the Bureau of Research of Ohio 
State University. While the bond issue will not 
provide sufficient funds for an entire building 
program it will take care of the building needs 
for a five-year period. Four new elementary 
buildings and a senior high school will be erected, 
and one elementary building will be remodeled 
for use as a junior high school. 
® Salem, Ohio. The board of education has be- 
gun plans for an advance building program to 
provide new elementary schools and additions 
to present buildings. Gymnasiums and facilities 
for lunches will be incorporated in each new 
building. 
> Painesville, Ohio. The Bureau of Research 
of Ohio State University is working with the 
school faculty committees on the educational re- 
quirements for the new school building projects. 
The outline of requirements will be presented to 
the architect, Harry Fulton, for use in preparing 
plans for the new buildings. 

® The voters of the Pasadena Independent 
School District of Pasadena, Tex., have approved 
an $185,000 school-bond issue in a district-wide 
election. Of the total amount, $30,000 will be 
used to purchase a site for a new elementary 
and junior high school, and $155,000 for the 
purchase of the Harris County Home for Boys 
and its 25-acre site. 

® Hollis, Okla. The school board has decided 
to begin a survey of the school plant to determine 
its building needs. An election will be called to 
vote bonds for a new high school building. 

The home-economics department has been com- 
pletely refurnished this year, with new tables, @ 
cabinet, a stove, a refrigerator, and lighting 
system. 

® Wadsworth, Ohio. The school board has em- 
ployed William B. Huff, a school architect of 
Akron, to prepare plans and specifications for 4 
new senior high school, and additions to existing 
elementary schools. 

® Claremore, Okla. The board of education 
has awarded the contract for the construction of 
a classroom and auditorium addition at the 
Claremont grade school. The building will be 
completed in September, 1947. 

& The school board of New Orleans, La., has 
begun plans for a $1,000,000 program for the 
building and repair of the school buildings. 


Marc 
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PENNSYLVANIA STATE SCHOOL DIRECTORS AND 
SECRETARIES MEET IN HARRISBURG, PA. 


Requests for increased state aid to education 
were approved by delegates to the fifty-first an- 
nual convention of the Pennsylvania State School 
Directors Association, held at Harrisburg, Pa., 
February 6 arid 7, but no suggestions were offered 
for raising the funds necessary to meet those 
demands. 

Resolutions urging higher subsidy payments 
by the Commonwealth and a revision of the 
state aid system to provide other financial bene- 
fits were passed by approximately 1200 delegates 
at the final session. While they favored an in- 
crease in minimum teachers’ salaries “if the state 
bears this additional cost,” the Association felt 
that it did not have “sufficient knowledge of 
taxation at this time to recommend a definite 
source of state income for education.” 

Dr. Ruth B. Robb, Latrobe, was elected presi- 
dent, succeeding Dr. Alvie R. Livermore, Smeth- 
port. Other officers chosen were Bert R. Liles, 
Clarks Green, first vice-president; Edward W. 
Painter, Forest Hills, second vice-president, and 
Frank E. Snyder, Liberty, third vice-president. 

Six regional directors were selected. They were 
0. H. Heckathorne, Beaver County, District 2; 
Howard C. Ott, Muncy, District 4; the Rev. 
Elias H. Phillips, Lower Paxton Township, Dis- 
trict 6; Dr. A. J. Stroecker, Reading, District 8; 
A. O. Ohlson, Sharon Hill, District 9, and H. B. 
Kirkpatrick, Pittsburgh, District 10. 

During the convention, tribute was paid to 19 
men who have served as local school directors 
for more than 40 years. Those honored, with 
length of service, included R. M. Baldridge, Mc- 
Keesport, former president of the state associa- 
tion, 52 years; J. B. W. Stufft, Jenner Twp., 
Somerset Co., 40; C. J. Miller, Gibson Twp., 
Cameron Co., 43; T. C. Smith, Benton, Columbia 
Co., 44; C. M. Rea, Cross Creek, Washington 
Co. 42; John L. Pandel, Burnham, 45, and 
Granville F. Fry, Spring Twp., Berks Co., 41, 
all of whom were present at the session. 

The other veteran directors recognized are 
S. S. Eberhart, Lock Haven, 50; Grant Gresser, 
Pine Creek Twp., Clinton Co., 40; Dr. J. W. 
Burkett, Robinson Twp., Allegheny Co., more 
than 40; Dr. W. N. Marshall, Aspinwall, 40; J. 
M. Oller, Union Independent, Washington Co., 
44; Dr. Horace Scott, Coatesville, 53; Alva 
Fritz, Gallagher Twp., Clinton Co., more than 
40; George Kister, Line Lexington Independent 
Montgomery Co., more than 40; Henry F. Weller, 
District Twp., Berks Co., 43; C. E. Haglund, 
Portage Twp., Potter Co., 42; James A. Con- 
nelly, Ludlow, McKean Co., more than 40, and 
John W. Tate, Mill Creek Boro, Huntingdon Co., 
42. Unofficial information indicates Mr. Con- 
nelly has been a director 51 years. 

Governor James H. Duff, speaking at the eve- 
ning session, declared that problems facing boards 
as the result of teachers’ requests for increased 
Salaries are “not entirely a matter of re- 
sponsibility of the Central Government.” He 
expressed the conviction that “real estate is pay- 
ing far more than its proportionate share of 
taxes” and added “there ought to be other 
sources” of local government revenue made avail- 
able by the legislature. 

The Governor declared that municipalities were 
depending too much on Commonwealth ap- 
Propriations, but warned that “the Central 
Government will insist upon more control” if 
the granting of more funds continues. He “defi- 
nitely and unqualifiably” favors higher pay for 
teachers, but believes that the “state should be 
asked to meet only a reasonable demand” in 
boosting the scale. 

In his annual report, “Looking to the Future,” 
Doctor Livermore observed that “the public 
is beginning to realize that education is a neces- 
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Maintenance managers everywhere prefer 
BRITEN-ALL because it restores sparkling 
beauty to begrimed floors and woodwork 
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is a highly concentrated liquid cleaner, 
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of more effective cleaning solution per 
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VESTA-GLOSS Floor Finish 


A scientifically prepared water- 
proof heavy duty floor finish that 
dries to a bright, uniform lustre, 
without polishing. Combines 
these six advantages (1) Protec- 
tion (2) Wear Resistance (3) 
Water Resistance (4) Slip Resis- 
tance (5) Lustre (6) Self Leveling. 
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sity, rather than a luxury. The more of our 
youth who are educated and the better that 
education, the better standard of living we will 
have and the more firm will become the rock 
of democracy.” 

“We have reached the crossroads” in educa- 
tion, the retiring president continued. “We must 
either expand our educational program or face 
a debacle. The educational program must be 
enriched. The availability of education must be 
enlarged. Public education should include at 
least 14 years of schooling. I predict that within 
a quarter of a century the dominating plan in 
our national educational system will be a 6-4-4 
setup.” Doctor Livermore explained that this 
system would have six years of grade school, four 
of high school (to tenth grade), and four of 
junior college. “If the day ever arrives when 
local secondary education universally makes the 
fourteenth, rather than the twelfth grade, the 
senior year, then it may be truly said that the 
long-sought equalization of educational oppor- 








tunities has been achieved,” Doctor Livermore 
declared. 

His report also forecast a school health law 
which eventually will provide for correction of 
disabilities in addition to the examination of 
children. “We must improve our youth physically 
as well as mentally,” the former president said. 

One of the most important resolutions adopted 
was that asking that a “base on which appropria- 
tion is paid be at least $200 in advance of the 
mandated salary schedule. 


Others of vital interest included: 


“That we urge legislation be enacted by the 1947 General 
Assembly for financial assistance for the erection of 
school buildings . . . to amend Act 403 to provide that 
appropriation on account of units of instruction shall not 
be less in 1947-48 and 1948-49 than was received in 
1945-46 . . . and that we favor the nonpartisan election 
of school directors. 

“That all vehicles coming from either direction slow 
down to 10 miles per hour when approaching school 
buses loading or discharging pupils. 
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Publications Which Will Help Your Teachers Keep 
Abreast of Improved Developments In Modern 


Education — 


PHYSICAL :DUCATION 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Curtiss and Curtiss 


A practical classroom guidebook for teachers, grades | to Vill, providing a 
complete, up-to-date, and properly graded program of physical education 


for each grade in the elementary school. 


$2.75 


ell oe <teehs Dl 


HOW TO READ 
STATISTICS 


R. L. 


C. Butsch, Ph.D. 


A new handbook of statistical interpretation, explaining in easily under- 
stood non-technical language all the concepts and applications necessary 
for reading, interpreting, and evaluating developments based on statistical 


procedures. 


$2.50 
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TEACHING 


WITH 


FILMS 


Fern and Robbins 


For everyone interested in using audio-visual aids, this new book gives in 
one volume all the practical information relative to the effective use of 


teaching films, operation and care of equipment, 


color slides, films, etc. 


repair work, making 
$1.75 


Examination copies for 30 days’ study 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


803 Montgomery Bidg. 


“That minimum appropriation per unit of instruction 
should be increased. 

“That we favor exemption of annuities up to $1,500 of 
teachers from federal income tax. 

“That school boards be granted the right to grant 
cost-of-living increases and discontinue the same and 
validating past action. 

“That the teacher probation period be increased to 
three years and made the same as required for permanent 
certification. 

“That the probation period be served in the same 
district. 

“That the legislature give to school boards more au- 
thority in terminating contracts of unsatisfactory teachers 

“That school bus drivers be required to undergo a 
physical examination.” 

The convention opposed the following 

“A change in the law setting up mandatory sick leave, 
but urging all boards to adopt sick-leave regulations 

“The placing of teachers under Social Security 

“An amendment to the Tenure Act which would de- 
prive boards of the right to discontinue the services of 
teachers at the age of 62. 

“Anything that would strike out of the Tenure Act the 
provision for rating in case of suspension 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


“A payment of $6,000 per closed school for buildings 
if previous payments are deducted.” 

In addition to Governor Duff, principal speakers 
included the Rev. Dr. Henry Hitt Crane, pastor 
of Central Methodist Church, Detroit; Paul H. 
Wueller, executive director, State School Com- 
mission; Dr. Willis A. Sutton, guest lecturer of 
the educational department of the Reader’s 
Digest; Leversia L. Powers, chief of elementary 
education of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, and Brig. Gen. W. H. Wilbur, U. S. Army. 


PENNA. SECRETARIES MEET 


The thirty-third annual convention of the As- 
sociation of School Board Secretaries of Penn- 
sylvania was held in Harrisburg on February 
6. Part of it was combined with the directors’ 
sessions. 

Miss Helen M. Black, Franklin, was elected 
president of the secretaries’ organization, succeed- 
ing Forrest A. Lohr, Kantner, who was chosen 
a member of the executive committee. Other 
officers selected were Stewart S. Veale, Hazleton, 
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vice-president ; 


Ralph E. Boswell, Harrisburg, 
secretary; Howard S. _ Fernsler, Pott 
treasurer; the Rev. Elias H. Phillips, Lower 
Paxton Twp., Dauphin Co.; and H. A. Bishop, 
Sharon, other members of executive committee. 

The convention adopted a resolution in trib. 
ute to Ray E. Peifer, secretary of the Easton 
School District since 1911, who will retire from 
that post later in the year. The delegates ex. 
pressed “grateful appreciation to the ‘Father of 
this Association’ for his lifetime of service, first, 
to the school children of Pennsylvania, and, 
second, to this association.” Peifer, one of the 
half-dozen originators of the organization, served 
as its first president and has been among its 
most active members over a period of a third of 
a century. 

The necrology committee reported the deaths 
within the past year of Harry W. Wilson, Calj- 
fornia, Washington Co.; William H. Nell, Steel- 
ton, Dauphin Co., and Mr. Fleming, Hebum 
Twp., Lycoming Co. 

Almost 1000 delegates, the largest number in 
its history, were present at the sessions. In the 
morning, the Rev. Dr. Eugene Slept, pastor of 
Westminster Presbyterian Church, Greensburg, 
described parental neglect and urged delegates 
to “keep alive your romance.” He challenged 
the audience to “look up, laugh, love, and lift.” 

Following its business meeting, the secretaries’ 
association held a joint session with the directors, 
Dr. Francis B. Haas, state superintendent of 
public instruction, the principal speaker, praised 
the Commonwealth’s school system for meeting 
the “challenge” to the educational program during 
the war years. Doctor Haas told the delegates 
that “Now we must meet the reconversion chal- 
lenge” and listed educational service for veterans 
and development of the job training program as 
“musts” for Pennsylvania schools. 

Dr. Haas declared that he was not convinced 
“that all school money should come from the 
state.” He reported that half of the 120,000 
students now enrolled in institutions of higher 
learning in the commonwealth are former service- 
men and women. 

Sectional meetings were held for the discus- 
sion of public school problems. These groups were 
as follows: Secretaries and directors of first and 
second class districts, secretaries and directors of 
third class districts (full-time secretaries); 
secretaries and directors of third class districts 
(part-time secretaries) ; secretaries and directors 
of fourth class districts, county board .members, 
and county superintendents. 

During the discussion, an opinion was expressed 
that one-room schoolhouses gradually are disap- 
pearing in Pennsylvania. Dr. Carl G. Leech, 
superintendent in Delaware County, told the 
other county officials that state rules and regula- 
tions favor the consolidated school, both 
financially and educationally, at the expense of 
the single-room building. 

The secretaries closed their convention by at- 
tending the joint session with the directors in 
the evening when Governor Duff and Doctor 
Crane spoke. Following greetings by the Gover- 
nor, a Distinguished Service Citation was 
presented by Charles J. Miel, director of the 
United States Savings Bond Division, in recogni- 
tion of the schools’ participation in the bond 
campaign. 


STATE SCHOOL BOARD ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTIONS 

February or March. Louisiana School Boards 
Association, New Orleans. Fred G. Thatcher, set- 
retary-treasurer, West Monroe. 

April 10-11. Colorado Association of School 
Boards, Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver. Dr. Calvin 
Grieder, secretary-treasurer, Boulder. 

April 23-24. Georgia Association of Superin- 
tendents, Board Members, and Trustees, Savat- 
nah. Dr. M. D. Collins, secretary, Atlanta. 

April 24. North Carolina State School Board 
Association, Chapel Hill. Guy B. Phillips, execu- 
tive secretary, Chapel Hill. 

April 24-25. Wisconsin Association of School 
Boards, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee. Mrs. Letha 
Bannerman, executive secretary, Wausau. 
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RUNDLE-SPENCE 


SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


of Drinking Fountains 


445 No. Fourth St. 








> Legislative authority exists for the Philadel- 
phia board of education to operate a new city 
college, Judge Harry S. McDevitt, member of the 
Philadelphia City College Committee, has in- 
formed Councilman Clarence K. Crossan but the 
city itself must provide the money. 

Both city council and the board of education 
are making a thorough study of a proposed free 
college for the city. Opposition to the plan has 
been expressed by the Public Education and Child 
Labor Association of Pennsylvania. Dr. Theodore 
L, Reller, of the University of Pennsylvania, presi- 
dent of the educational association, said his group 
felt that higher education is primarily a state 
responsibility and should be a state expense. 

Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard, superintendent of 
the Philadelphia public schools, is serving as an 
ex-officio member of the Philadelphia city college 
committee. 
> The Upper Arlington school board, Columbus, 
Ohio, has eliminated all standing committees. In- 
stead, one individual member of the board is as- 
Signed to a special field of responsibility at the 
call of the superintendent. Under this plan, the 
board functions on all matters as a committee 
of the whole. 
© Wellington, Ohio. The board of education 
has completed a floodlighting system for the 
football and softball field. 
> Clinton, Okla. The public schools are co- 
Operating in a community-wide activity program 
volving the home, the school, the church, and 
the community in an effort to eradicate delin- 
quency and solve the juvenile problem. As a 
result, delinquency among the youth of the com- 
munity is down to a minimum. Regular day 
School attendance and Sunday school attendance 
are emphasized. The pastor of each church re- 
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ceives a report on Sunday school attendance from 
the schools each week. The county judge and the 
county attorney also receive a weekly report. 

® Humboldt, Neb. The school board has pur- 
chased a 16mm. movie-sound projector and 
screen, at a cost of $500. The sum of $80 was 
contributed by the FFA boys and the balance 
will be raised during the year from funds other 
than tax sources, largely freewill contributions 
of citizens and school patrons. 

‘® Harristown, Ill. An election has been held 
to name a new seven-man school board for the 
community consolidated School Dist. No. 10. The 
new board replaces the three-member boards 
which formerly directed activities of the seven 
schools before their consolidation. 

® Waterbury, Conn. Thirteen representatives of 
the public and more than one hundred teachers 
and principals have been named on a committee 
to study the city school system. The survey will 
be directed by Dr. Maurice J. Ross of the state 
department of education. 

® Painesville, Ohio. The board of education has 
passed a rule, requiring that all school employees 
pass a physical examination once every three 
years, including a fluoroscope or chest examina- 
tion. Plans are being made to require similar 
examinations for senior high school students in 
1947. 

® Holdrege, Neb. The school board has invited 
Dr. O. L. Troxel of Colorado Teachers College 
and Dr. W. H. Morton of the State University 
to make a survey of the school system. The 
recommendations of the survey experts will be 
presented to the board shortly. 

® The Plum Creek township school board near 
Titonka, Iowa, has purchased an old schoolhouse 
and converted it into a manual training shop. 

® Moline, Ill. The school board has decided 
to appropriate $1,000 to aid in financing a youth 
center in the high school annex. The board has 
approved a policy governing the use of school 
facilities on Sundays. Community organizations 
will be allowed to use the buildings if their activ- 
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HOLMES 


Film PROJECTORS 


1) Brilliant, flawless film projection. 

2) Distinct, bell-like sound reproduction. 

3) Smooth, silent, ball-bearing mechanism. 

4) Large 10-tooth sprockets on 16mm machine. 
5) Simple and quick threading. 


6) Long life — negligible operating and mainte- 
nance cost. 


HOLMES 


PROJECTOR 
COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


CHICAGO 14, ILL. 








ities do not conflict with school affairs. 

& Shelbyville, Ill. An advisory council has 
been established to study problems in public edu- 
cation in the local community. The council is to 
be made up of representatives from various civic 
and community organizations. 

® Manly, Iowa. The school board has passed 
a rule that any student found with tobacco or 
cigaret papers in his possession, or smoking on 
the school grounds, will be suspended from school. 
> Havana, Ill. The school board has decided 
to begin a survey of the school system. Dr. C. W. 
O'Dell, of the State University, will be in charge 
of the survey, which will include a study of the 
buildings, school plant, and grounds of the 
schools. An expert in school financing will survey 
the finances, and another expert will study the 
curriculum. 

» St. Louis, Mo. The board of education has 
voted to increase the salaries of three executive 
officers of the board. Supt. Philip J. Hickey will 
receive $15,000 per year; Commissioner of Build- 
ings Joseph P. Sullivan, $11,000; and Secretary 
Mervyn E. Weithaupt, $11,000. The increases 
were made effective before the revenues from a 
proposed tax were made available. 

® East Moline, Ill. A survey of school plant 
facilities and needs has been completed by seven 
representatives of the Illinois Department of Edu- 
cation. The survey has revealed the need of an 
expansion program to eliminate overcrowding in 
the schools and to take care of students from the 
outlying rural districts. A complete report will 
be made to the board by the survey committee. 


— —_ - — > _ —$— $$ 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONTRACTS 


During the month of January, 1947, contracts 
were made for the erection of 147 school build- 
ings in 37 states east of the Rocky Mountains. 
The total floor area as reported by Dodge will 
be 2.372.000 square feet, and the value is 
$20,206,000. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA OFFERS SIX 
ADULT FILMS 


Calling visual education one of the most im- 
portant and far-reaching movements in present- 
day education, G. Scott Fletcher, president of 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films has urged the 
Film Council of America to reorganize and inten- 
sify its efforts to bring about a better world 
understanding through adult education by means 
of educational motion pictures. He has encour- 
aged the Council to reorganize on the widest 
possible scale to bring all its influence to bear for 
better educational films, wider distribution, and 
higher standards. 

To further the visual adult education program, 
the Encyclopedia Britannica Films will offer dur- 
ing 1947 six adult education motion pictures for 
use in the home and for adult discussion groups. 
Previously the firm had devoted its entire atten- 
tion to the production of classroom films. 

The company will conduct a course of adult 
education movies in a Chicago theater on Satur- 
day afternoons in September, 1947. A number of 
Chicago educators will participate. 

Chicago Film Council, 84 East 
St., Chicago 1, Ill. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—301. 


NEW FILM RELEASES 


Coronet Instructional Films, Chicago, Ill., has 
announced four instructional films of the new 
16mm. sound motion picture type: 

Our Animal Neighbors, 1 reel, sound, color or 
black and white, showing ten common species of 
animals. Well suited to use with children’s gioups 

Bookkeeping and You, 1 reel, sound, color or 
black and white, giving much job information and 
material relating to educational preparation for a 
variety of kinds of work. Designed for use with 
junior and senior high school groups. 

The Secretary’s Day, 1 reel, sound, color or 
black and white, describing the daily activities 
of a secretary. Designed for shorthand, typing, 
and secretarial office courses, the fi'm is well 
suited to vocational guidance and informational 
studies. 

How to Read a Book, 1 reel, sound, color or 
black and white, taking up the problems of ad- 
vanced reading programs and communication 
studies. Designed for junior and senior high school 
reading groups and reading programs. 

Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E. South Water 
St., Chiraeo 1, Tl 

For brief reference use ASBJ—302. 


NEW DE VRY CLASSROOM FILMS 

The DeVry Corporation, Chicago, IIl., is offer 
ing a new series of 16mm. natural color and 
black-and-white films, especially prepared for 
classroom use: 

1. Carlsbad Caverns, 16mm. sound in natural 
color, portraying the world’s largest caverns 
located in southeastern New Mexico. 

2. Navajo Land, 16mm. sound in natural color, 
denicting the Navajo reservation, embracing four 
million acres of plateaus, canyons, and reflecting 
sand. 

3. San Diego Zoo, 16mm. sound, natural color, 


Randolph 


showing the world’s largest collection of wild 
animals, birds of various types, and strange 
reptiles 


4. India, 16mm. sound, black and white. pre 
senting India’s political dilemma, with a review 
of the India National Congress. 

Other films are the New Sowth, Palestine, New 
Eneland, Americans All, and Music in America. 

De Vry Corporation, 1111 Armitage Ave., Chi- 
cago 14, Til 

For brief reference use ASBJ—303. 


RCA VICTOR RECORD LIBRARY 
The educational department of RCA Victor is 
library for 


offering a new record 


elementary 


schools, combining phonograph records and teach- 
ing notes. 

This library consists of 21 albums, all but one 
containing four 10-inch records. The records are 
of nonbreakable plastic which provides reduced 
surface sound and lifelike tone reproduction. The 
repertoire, which totals 370 compositions, includes 
recommended grade levels selected by two out- 
standing authorities in music education, Teaching 
needs are met in such activities as listening, 
rhythms, singing, bands, singing games, Indians, 
and other topics. 

The record library uses only a basic music 
appreciation program, which may be extended by 
the addition of other records. The selections vary 
in length, beginning with the primary grade, and 
increase in length for the higher grades. Indi- 
vidual preferences are cared for in the extensive 
scope of the library. 

Radio Corporation of America, Victor Divi- 
sion, Camden, N. J. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—304. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA OFFERS FOUR 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

The Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc., Chicago, 
Ill., is offering four research scholarships of $1,- 
500 each for 1947-48 at the University of Chicago. 
The awards are open to students who have a 
bachelor’s degree, who are interested in research 
to improve children’s encyclopedias and _ their 
utilization. 

Complete information is available from Miss 
Frances Henne, Graduate Library School, Univer- 
sity ef Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—305. 


HERMAN NELSON PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM 


The Herman Nelson Corporation, Moline, II1., 
pioneer in heating and ventilating equipment, 
has embarked on an unusual public relations pro- 
gram, sponsoring a story time radio show over 
Station WQUA, Moline. 

The program, featuring 20 to 30 children up 
to 12 years of age each Saturday morning, is 
slanted directly to the primer audience, but is in- 
teresting for young or old. The tell-a-story radio 
program is the current medium for informative 
material which emphasizes production. In this and 
similar talks children are introduced to the prin- 
ciples of free enterprise. 

NEW BURROUGHS CALCULATORS 

The Burroughs Adding Machine Company, De- 
troit, Mich., has restyled its line of calculators. 
By producing the machines in a soft brown non- 





The new model 
Burroughs Calculator. 


reflecting finish, the calculators are given a smart, 

modern appearance, and glare is eliminated. 
The Burroughs Electric Duplex Calculator offers 

a number of operating advantages. It registers in- 
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dividual calculations in its front dials and ae. 
cumulates a grand total in the rear dials, 
amount registered can be subtracted from the 
grand total by means of a subtract bar without 
the use of complements. Other features are 
smooth and efficient electric operation, a locking 
column, and chromium-plated lift grips. The cal- 
culator is suited for high-speed figuring jobs, 
comes in both hand and electric styles. 

Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit, 
Mich. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—306. 


DITTO ANNOUNCES THREE WORKBOOKS 


Ditto, Inc., originators and leadeis in school 
workbooks, has announced three new workbooks 
for use on direct process (liquid) duplicating ma- 
chines. Previous books were intended for use on 
gelatine-type duplicators. The three new books 
are (1) a preprimer or book of little books, (2) 
getting ready for reading, and (3) a woidbook 
for the first grade. Each book contains 40 pages, 

Ditto, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—307. 


MERRIAM CELEBRATES CENTENARY OF MERRIAM- 
WEBSTER DICTIONARIES 


The G. & C. Merriam Company, Springfield, 
Mass., is celebrating its centenary in September, 
1947. At that time the firm will particularly 
celebrate one hundred years of editing, publishing, 
and distributing Merri. m-Webster dictionaries. 

The firm was established in 1831 when the 
brothers George and Charles Merriam, printers 
of West Brookfield, Mass., moved to Springfield 
and set up business -as retail booksellers and 
printers. Later, branching into publishing, they 
put out a number of textbooks, among them a 
series of readers, compiled by George Merriam. 
Bibles, lawbooks, and religious tracts also issued 
from their press. 

In 1843, the brothers purchased the publishing 
rights of the Noah Webster dictionary, and then 
began an alliance of business and scholarship 
which has born fruit for one hundred years. Prof. 
Chauncey A. Goodrich was employed as literary 
editor, and completely revised the work. In 1847 
a new one-volume edition was produced to sell 
at six dollars. The public favor was instantly 
won. The Merriams had so increased the dic- 
tionary’s value that when the copyright was re- 
newed, they paid the Webster family a quarter 
of a million dollars. In 1859 there were introduced 
for the first time in any dictionary, pictorial il- 
lustrations, a supplement of new words, and 
synonyms. 

The next complete revision in 1890 was at 
complished at a cost of over a third of a million 
dollars and ten years’ preparation. This was agai 
completely revised in 1909 and given the new 
name of Webster’s New International Dictionary. 

The rapid expansion of all kinds of knowledge 
in the next quarter century made it necessary 
remake the dictionary and in 1934 the second edi 
tion was produced under the editorship of Wik 
liam Allen Neilson and Dr. Thomas A. Knott. 
The new edition set new standards of complete 
ness and required the services of 207 special edi 
tors, leaders in every field of activity. This edition 
contained more than 600,000 entries and 12,000 
illustrations and cost $1,300,000 to produce. 

The first edition of the Webster Collegiate 
Dictionary was published in 1898, and was fol- 
lowed bv a second edition. 

For more than six decades, a series of school 
dictionaries has been edited by the staff in Spring- 
field. The firm has broadened its scope of publish- 
ing, keeping within the dictionary field, however, 
with the publication of the Dictionary of Sym- 
onyms in 1942. 


WYANDOTTE’S WASHABLE ANTISLIP WAX 

Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, J. B. Ford 
Division, is marketing an emu'sion-type floor 
wax which is self-polishing, washable, and anti- 
slip. Wvandotte wax is a popular addition to the 
list of Wyandotte products, now extensively used 
in schools, according to Harry W. Rightmire, 
manager of the maintenance department. 
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Wyandotte wax is a companion product for 
Wyandotte detergent and F-100, two well-known 
maintenance cleaning products. Like other Wy- 
andotte products, Wyandotte wax is economical 
to use. It is listed by the Underwriter’s 
Laboratory. 

Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, Wyandotte, 
Mich. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—308. 

NEW PRINTING INSTRUCTION CHARTS 

The American Type Founders, Department of 
Education, has issued a revised set of 24 printing 
instruction wall charts. Each chart illustrates 
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AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS SALES CORPORATION 
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Plate 1, ATF Printing Instruction Charts. 

The original measures 14 by 11 in. 
a basic step in setting, proofing, and handling 
type. Printed on lightweight cardboard, the charts 
measure 11 by 14 inches, and are neatly packed 
in a carton. They are priced at $2.50. 

American Type Founders, Department of Edu- 
cation, Elizabeth B, N. J. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—309. 


NEW VICTOR “MODEL 60” MOTION PICTURE 
PROJECTOR 

The Victor Animatograph Corporation, Daven- 
port, Iowa, has announced its new “Model 60” 
sound motion picture projector, which is hailed 
as a great improvement in sound projectors. 

The “Model 60” projector is a multiple-purpose 
unit, for use with either sound or silent film, and 
includes jacks for use with a record player or a 
public-address system. It offers greater value in a 
projector, with many mechanical refinements, at 
a three per cent increase over prices prevailing at 





The new Victor No. 60 Motion 
Picture Projectors. 


this time. New features are the instantilt, a de- 
vice for centering the picture on the screen; a 
duotrol, offering separate controls for both base 
and treble tone; a clutch-controlled rewind, which 
Permits fast, safe, convenient rewinding of the 
film; a leveling device which compensates for un- 
even projection surfaces; a straight-lined optical 
system, including a coated 2-in, projection lens; 
and top-mounted reel arms. The system contains 
a stationary sound drum, with micrometically 
set sound lens, and an exciter lamp. 

"tong Animatograph Corporation, Davenport, 
owa 

For brief reference use ASBJ—310. 
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THE HILLYARD FLOOR TREATMENT 
SPECIALIST WILL SEE THAT YOUR 
FLOORS GET PROPER PROTECTION 

AND LONGER LIFE! 


In many thousands of Schools, Colleges, Univer- 
sities, Public and Private Buildings, Hillyard Pro- 
ducts are doing a great job of preserving floors 
and maintaining a high standard of cleanliness 
. through Hillyard Methods many man hours 
are saved in application and daily maintenance. 
In every classification . . . Floor Treatments, Seals, 
Finishes, Waxes, Cleaners, and Sanitation Materials 
. Hillyard Hi-Quality Products give lasting satis- 
faction plus economical saving of materials. 


x Ww 


The purchasing power of your maintenance dollar 
is increased when you use Hillyard Products and 
the advice and recommendations of Hillyard 
Trained Floor Treatment Specialists . . . for almost 
half a century Hillyard Products have been pro- 
tecting and conserving the life of all types of floors. 


Hillyard’s a : eee oe — Call or wire us today for the 


STEELTONIAN 


Steel-wooling machine, for 
dry cleaning and polishing 
floors with steel wool, modern 
mounting flush with wall, 
latest type vacuum, correct 
in mechanical principle, uses 
nonexpensive drum steel 
wool in ribbon form. Now 
available in the 10 inch size. 
Write for literature. 


10-inch 
Available 


FREE... 


Hillyard’s new 
Handy Mainte- 
nance Manval, 
full of interesting 
facts about 
proper mainte- 
nance of various 
type floors, write 
for your FREE 
copy. 


Hillyard Floor Treatment Spe- 
cialist in your vicinity, his 
knowledge and training is 
yours for the asking, he will 
gladly tell you about proper 
maintenance for the entire 
building from basement to 
the roof top. 





